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SIX DECADES OF ACTIVITY 


The lumberman who has at his command a half cen- 
tury and over of experience, has a lively and intelligent 
comprehension of latter day methods, and can adapt the 
combination in a practical way while conducting with 
dignity and the high respect of his fellows a financially 
successful business, is rare in lumber history. Such a 
lumberman is Richard Torpin, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in point of service the oldest 
man actively in the lumber business in his 
section if not in the country. Over six 
decades ago he transacted his first busi- 
ness in the merchandising of lumber, and 
he is still at it. To judge by appearances 
he will be at it twenty years hence, for at 
the age of 81 his mind is keen, his facul- 
ties are all alert, he has the erect carriage 
of a soldier and his business methods are 
all as well abreast of the times as are 
those of his younger competitors. His 
large retail business on Clearfield Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth streets, in his 
home city, flourishes under his guidance 
and that of his son, who is associated with 
him. The personal and business history 
of such a lumberman affords a rare ob- 
ject lesson. 

Richard Torpin is the son of a father 
of that name; his mother was Jane Ann 
(Crowley) Torpin. He was born March 
8, 1836, at Warrington, Pa., the seventh 
Richard Torpin in direct descent, the old- 
est son in each generation bearing that 
name; there are now two more Richard 
Torpins, son and grandson. The first 
migrating Richard came from England in 
1829. The subject of this sketch received 
his education in the Abbington public 
schools. At the age of 20 he went to 
Illinois and engaged in farming, to which 
he had been trained. At that time the 
country was undergoing settlement and 
houses were being built in large numbers. 
Mr. Torpin began his lumber trading by 
buying rafts of logs at the rivers, hauling 
them to sites of new homes and selling 
them to the farmers. 

In 1858, after a year and a half in 
the middle West, Mr. Torpin again felt 
the call of the far West and, returning to 
the Atlantic coast, he went by boat to 
the Isthmus of Panama, across it, and 
sailed for California, locating in the Sac- 
ramento Valley. Here he combined 
ranching and lumber trading, taking mer- 
chandise to the mountains to sell, buying 
lumber and hauling it back to be sold to 
the ranchers and in the small towns then 
springing up. After four years of this he 
lost his all in a disastrous, now historical flood. In the 
confusion that followed he took an active and effective 
part in rescuing the distressed people. He then went to 
work for California’s first railroad, the Sacramento Val- 
ley, later part of the Central Pacific and still later part of 
the Southern Pacific system. Some of this road was in 
operation. He helped to build its extension and by 
earned promotion he soon was appointed one of the first 
passenger and freight agents of the road. Here in the 
pioneer days he witnessed the receipt of the first tele- 
graphic message that came across the Rockies and saw 
turned the first shovel of earth for what is now the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

In 1865 Mr. Torpin returned to Philadelphia and in 
the fall of that year. he married Ellen Elizabeth Cash, 
daughter of William R. Cash, who had been in charge of 


the Pennsylvania canals. His first position after his 
return was as bookkeeper for William 8S. Taylor & Co. 
He has been exclusively and continuously in the lumber 
business ever since. The concern was a wholesale com- 
mission house, dealing largely in white pine but handling 
some hemlock and white oak. In 1869 Mr. Torpin con- 
nected himself with Gillingham & Garrigues, who were 
operating a large sawmill in Philadelphia and who were 





RICHARD TORPIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
The “Grand Old Man” of the State’s Retail Lumber Trade 


among the largest handlers of hewn timbers in the coun- 
try. In about a year he became manager of the concern 
and soon after that became a partner. Much of the 
business of this concern was in shipbuilding lumber, 
which was brought down the Susquehanna River to the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal and towed up the Dela- 
ware to the mill. This lumber was largely white pine and 
white oak, and after being worked it was sold to the 
many small yards building wooden vessels in New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland as well as to the big shipbuilders. 
The concern sold large quantities of timber in New Bruns- 
wick, Jersey City, New York, New Haven, Boston and 
other eastern seaboard cities. This was towed up the 


Delaware to Bordentown, thru the canal to New Bruns- 
wick and made into ‘‘sound floats’’ for towing in the 
turbulent waters of Long Island Sound. 


Cramps, Nafie 


& Levy and other owners of large yards in Philadelphia 
were then building wooden vessels and needed large lots 
of timber and lumber. 

About 1872 the Cramps bought the wharves and saw- 
mill of George Stockham and about the same time began 
the building of iron vessels, the first of these being the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, which were com- 
pleted in 1873 and 1874 for the American Line. From 
this time the lumberman’s part in the 
shipbuilding industry began to grow less, 
but as Gillingham & Garrigues were a 
very large concern they soon entered into 
other large business. They cut and fur- 
nished large quantities of the lumber for 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876 and 
also sold the lumber used in the Fair- 
mount dam. They furnished large quanti- 
ties of the material for building wharves 
on the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 
In 1876 George Warner and Cortland Y. 
White were admitted into partnership 
and the name of the concern was changed 
to Gillingham & Garrigues (Ltd.). In 
1883 this concern purchased a large tract 
of timber in Elk County, Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Torpin took charge of that end 
of the business. The concern remodeled 
and enlarged a sawmill near Brockport. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Torpin re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where he soon 
engaged in business for himself. He spe- 
cialized in hardwoods, white pine and 
building lumber and has handled mainly 
such lines ever since. His first yard was 
at Twenty-fourth and Hamilton streets, 
but later he moved to Seventeenth and 
Callowhill streets. In 1907 he moved the 
business to the location where it has been 
maintained ever since. 

In conjunction with Edward F. Henson 
and others, in 1895 Mr. Torpin was active 
in the organization of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Fire Insurance Co., which 
has been very successful financially as 
well as with other lumber mutuals in 
reducing the cost of insurance to the lum- 
bermen of ti e United States and Canada. 
Mr. Henson \jas elected the first president 
of the company and Mr. Torpin its first 
vice president. Both have held their re- 
spective positions continuously. 

In 1888 Mr. Torpin spent some time on 
a& trip to southwestern West Virginia, 
prospecting timber and coal lands, of 
which he made large purchases. The fol- 
lowing year he was made president of the 
Elkhorn & Sandy River Land Trust, aad 
in the next four years closed out all its 
property and brought it to a successful 
end. In 1889 also he was made presi- 
dent of the Logan Coal & Timber Association. 

Mr. Torpin has been a director of the Kensington Na- 
tional Bank about thirty years and he is president of the 
Elkins Building & Loan Association. He was the first 
president of the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of 
Philadelphia and was one of the first members of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange. He is a thirty-second degree Ma- 
son and member of the Academy of Fine Arts, the Art 
and Pen clubs. 

Mr. Torpin’s first wife died in 1877, leaving four chil- 
dren: Mrs. John D. Barnsley, of Olney, Md.; Richard 
Torpin, jr.; Mrs. C. H. Aspen, of Frankford, Pa., and 
Mrs. Paul 8. Settle. He has now living fourteen grand- 
children and one great grandchild. 

Richard Torpin has been designated, aptly, the ‘‘ Grand 
Old Man’? of Pennsylvania’s retail lumber industry. 
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3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 





California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. - 





By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 





One Side Clear 


Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, 
Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. 

















Two Sides Clear 


Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
of all descriptions. Indispensable for retail planing mill 
work. 








Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 






























We Want You arse 


You will appreciate the extreme care used in 
the logging, manufacture, piling and loading, for 


It Will Save You Money 


Just a few SPECIAE5 for Quick Shipment : 


60 M 1” No. 1 C & B Qtrd White Oak 
10 M 2” No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak 
150M 1” C & B Plain Red Gum 


Soft Textured Eastern Arkansas Stock—Very Fine. 


7M3” No. 1 C & B Unselected Birch 
15 M 2% ” it) “ “ 
60 M 2” 1’s and 2’s Unselected Birch 
600 M 1” 5-4 and 6-4 os % 
100 M 1” No. 3 Common Basswood 





100 M 1” Log Run Red Oak 
200 M 1” 5-4 No. 3 C Birch 
60 M 2” No. 2 C & B Hard Maple 
60 M 5-4” No. 1—2 Com. Hard Maple 


Bone Dry 


Send for Our Complete Stock Sheet Today. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »322:"s.. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 














Menominee 
Reservation 


HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1. Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





that stock 
can be 
milled. 











TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has .been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 


Stock, 
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Fire Preventionists Beginning to See a 
Light 
Fire Protection in its monthly issue for August runs 


the following as its leading editorial under the title 
‘*Safer Wood Construction ’?’: 


Recently the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
began to prepare and distribute pamphlets and leaflets de- 
scribing better methods of construction with the use of wood. 
Some of these pamphlets are designed to show how to mini- 
mize the fire danger when building with this material. The 
association has also distributed parts of the book issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters on safe construc- 
tion of dwelling houses. 

A high degree of fire resistive construction is always desir- 
able, but may not always be practicable. It is certain that, 
‘or many years to come, wood will continue to be largely used 
in the construction of dwelling houses. The fire prevention 
advocate recognizes these facts and, while he will always urge 
the use of a more fire resistive material than wood where it 
is practicable, undoubtedly he can perform real service for the 
fire prevention cause by urging the application of such prin- 
ciples of wood construction as are outlined in the pamphlets 
mentioned above where wood is sure to be used. Without en- 
couraging the use of wood construction, it is clearly desirable 
that there should be a more general dissemination of informa- 
tion on how to use wood to the best advantage from the fire 
control viewpoint. 


It is coming to be generally recognized among fire pre- 
vention authorities that it is possible to make a material 
reduction in the fire loss of the nation by using wood in 
a safer way instead of by doing away with it entirely, 
and they also recognize, as does the above editorial, that 
the latter plan is entirely unpractical to a very large 
extent and that a great deal of wood will continue to be 
used under certain circumstances in building construc- 
tion. As long as this is true it is merely a. matter of 
common sense to use it in as firesafe a manner as is prac- 
ticable, and this is a phase of fire prevention on which 
lumbermen are in hearty accord with everyone else. 





High Prices Should Not Defer Placing of 
Coal Orders 


From a careful review of the situation, it would appear 
that some people are making a very serious mistake in 
regard to the coal supply which must be relied upon dur- 
ing the coming winter to keep people from freezing. 

The uncertainty as to prices and the possibility of 
lower figures have held back many orders which should 
have been placed, not merely by the ultimate consumer, 
but by the retailer. Altho President Wilson has stepped 
in and announced prices at the mine on bituminous coal, 
there is still considerable uncertainty as to what this 
may mean in the way of prices to the consumer, and the 
hesitation in placing orders still continues. 

This is a great mistake. All the coal that it is pos- 
sible to move should be moving toward the places where 
it is to be used. If any lumber retailer who has a coal 
business is delaying his ordering for this reason, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN strenuously recommends that he 
get busy about arranging for his winter’s supply. It is 
going to be hard enough to get, even with the most urgent 
efforts. 

It is barely possible that coal may be a trifle cheaper 
if one waits a little longer. That, however, is not a mat- 
ter of life and death, especially as coal measured in the 
values of labor or of other staple commodities is cheap at 
the present range of prices. A given quantity of wheat 
or corn or pork will buy more coal than it would in the 
past. 

The prophecy, however, is made that the retailer who 
starts now to get in all the coal that he can without 
delaying longer, awaiting a lower price, is going to be 
the gainer by this course. This is hardly a prophecy, as 
it is already clearly evident upon the face of today’s facts 
to all who are in close touch with the situation. 





Use Display Space to Acquaint Public 
With Lumber Industry 


An advertisement published in liberal space in some 
of the daily papers of the Pacific coast on behalf of the 
lumber industry contains some excellent editorial copy 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to give space to 
it. It is well known within the Jumber industry that it 
has come forward and taken a public spirited part in 
the nation’s preparations for war and this attitude of 
the industry has been recognized in the press and in 
Congress and was appreciatively alluded to in debate 
by Senator Newlands recently. 

The price of $105 a thousand, however, for spruce for 
airplane manufacture might possibly lead to some be- 
lief by the uninformed public that it represents an ex- 
orbitant profit to lumbermen and this particular adver- 
tisment is addressed to this situation. It says: 


The Willapa Harbor district of southwestern Washington 
is the principal spruce producing region. Spruce lumber in 
the Willapa district amounts to but 24 percent of the entire 
output of a so-called spruce mill, the remaining 76 percent 
being Douglas fir, western hemlock and red cedar. 

Only one-tenth of a spruce log is good enough to be per- 
mitted, in material going into an airplane upon which the 
fate of a battle or an army may depend. 

Thus, aircraft spruce at $105, in a mill cutting 24 percent 
spruce, is only 2.4 percent of the entire output of that mill. 

Spruce logs in Willapa Harbor district cost $13 a thou- 
sand feet. The manufacture of the spruce log into lumber 
costs $7 a thousand feet. Total cost, $20. 

Logs are produced by nature. The marketable contents 
are an unknown quantity until developed in process of manu- 
facture. There is no formula by which a log can be produced 
artificially to yield a given product at a known cost to sell at 
a predefined price. The lumberman takes what nature gives 
him and makes the best of it. In that respect he differs from 
the manufacturer of iron, steel, tile, brick, cement or other 
building materials, who knows definitely in advance just 
what to expect of his raw material. 

The advertisement then goes on to give the following 
actual transcript from the mill records of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., of Raymond, Wash., one of the largest pro- 
ducers of spruce aircraft lumber: 

A 1,000-foot spruce log will yield: 

10 percent aircraft specification at $105 per 1,000 

PR Sr reg eee 10.50 
15 ah shop lumber at $20 per 1,000 feet, amount- 
PEG Lin ies UCLA OV wah bd bi ce os Sie Ul ew eres 

10 percint other upper grades at $30 per 1,000 feet, 
EN BO ond ne 6% 45 MEAs HAS ED ORE CRED 

65 percent low grade lumber at $10 per 1,000 feet, 
ps ie eon Peer Pee eee eer yee 6.50 


100 $23.00 


The advertisement points out that this is the experi- 
ence only of an individual mill, which may vary slightly 
with different manufacturers and in other spruce dis- 
tricts, but the net results as far as this large and ef- 
ficiently managed mill is concerned are to produce a 





percent 


price on its spruce product averaging $23 a thousand | 


feet on logs which cost $13 a thousand feet and an ad- 


ditional cost of $7 to manufacture. This result would be 
quite satisfactory if the mill were cutting entirely on 
spruce, but it must be remembered that over three-fourths 
of its products is in other woods that grow with the 
spruce and must be logged with it in order to secure an 
economical operation. If the operation were devoted 
entirely to the spruce timber the cost of the spruce logs 
would be much greater than here shown. 

Inasmuch as airplane stock, therefore, is the cream of 
the better logs only, it will be seen that $105 a thousand 
does not result in any exorbitant profit:to the manu- 
facturer. 

It is quite important that the general public under- 
stands these facts, in order that it may not form any 
false conceptions of the attitude of the lumber industry 
toward our war program; and the spirit of this adver- 
tisement in informing the general public of these facts 
is most commendable. 





THE HIGH cost of cast iron pipe has led to the wide use 
of wood stave pipes with cast iron connections for water 
mains in the new army cantonments. 
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The Main Business of the Country Now 
Is to Win the War 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a number 
of letters,from patriotic but perplexed readers, usually 
starting out something like this: ‘‘Business is good 
with us, but I am restless because I don’t seem to be 
doing much of anything to help win this war. Have 
tried a number of times to get in touch with the 
Council of National Defense to see how I can be of 
service, but don’t make any headway.’’ The writers 
of these letters are, as a rule, men past enlistment 
age; they represent every class: employers and em- 
ployees, manufacturers and retailers. All are anxious 
to help in the great task before us, and the letters 
usually wind up in some such way as this: ‘‘Have you 
any suggestions; if so, what?’’ 

There are a number of practical ways in which 
patriotic business men who are past military age can 
render vital service to the Government, which, in this 
great democracy, means you and me, our families, and 
all that we hold dear. One letter recently received 
used the phrase: ‘‘The Government is at war etc.’’ 
It, of course, was merely a slip of the pen and the 
writer understood perfectly that it is not the Govern- 
ment that is at war; it is the nation; and the responsi- 
bility of the humblest citizen is, in his own sphere of 
action and influence, as clear-cut and insistent as.that 
of the most prominent, or of the President himself. 

One of these ways of helping is by encouraging in 
every possible way the boys who are leaving for the 
training camps or for the front. Let them know that 
the home community is really back of them and per- 
sonally interested in each one. Write letters to the 
young men who have left your. employ to join the 
colors, or who are in any way known to you. Remem- 
ber, too, that Christmas is not far away, when the 
thought of the men in the camps and at the front will 
turn back to the home town and the home folks. Line 
up with one of the national movements to see that 
every soldier is remembered at Christmas, or start one 
of your own for the local boys. Arrange and attend 
patriotic meetings to help inspire and educate the 
people as to the absolute necessity of winning the war. 
There is no way out but the straight way clear thru 
to a victorious finish. Help all you can along the line 
of food production and conservation. There is com- 
ing a readjustment in the handling of all kinds of 
foods, licensing of dealers and others, all of which may 
invoke some criticism from the thoughtless or unin- 
formed. Here is where the business man. should come 
to the front; speak words of encouragement, and ex- 
plain the necessity for such action as is taken. As 
the war goes on there will come the demand for more 
men. There will come trying situations of various 
kinds. The man who remains at home because he is 
not young enough to go can be of great value in help- 
ing mold public opinion, in encouraging those who are 
going, and by taking a friendly interest in their de- 
pendents. Cases are going to arise where, in spite of 
such provision as the Government may make, financial 
assistance will be needed. As the war progresses there 
will doubtless come into existence organized move- 
ments on a national scale, besides the Red Cross, for 
caring for the dependents of soldiers, as in Canada, 
France and Great Britain. In the meantime, let each 
community keep an eye upon its own and render help 
where required. 

It is a patriotic duty to push one’s own business, 
and the general business interests of the community, 
in every way possible. Hands must be kept employed, 
and increased output of factories and farms encour- 
aged. 
eThe next issue of Liberty bonds, which doubtless 
will be offered before many weeks, will afford a splen- 
did opportunity of volunteer service of the most valua- 
ble kind. Let no one stop with merely buying a bond 
himself. See that the community is thoroly canvassed, 
and that everyone who can spare enough to purchase 
a bond of any denomination, enlists his dollars in the 
fight for freedom. Calls will come from time to time 
for additional funds for the Red Cross. In each com- 
munity some one must take:the initiative in rallying 

ublic support, and in gathering the funds, if need be, 
a personal solicitation or the organizing of commit- 
tees for the work. The man who offers his life and 
goes to the front is a patriot, and so is the man who, 
debarred from that privilege, in his own community, 


’ freely gives of his time, money and spirit. 


Another way in which everyone can help is by en- 
couraging a spirit of unswerving loyalty to the flag, 
and to the men whom the nation has chosen to direct 
its destinies. Let carping criticism of officials and 
measures cease, unless clearly warranted by some 
flagrant dereliction of duty. Free speech is one thing; 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy is another. 
Lincoln said that the man whe dissuaded one man 
from enlisting, or planted the seeds of discontent that 
led to desertion, struck as direct a blow at the Union 
as the man who killed one of its soldiers. 

No one should be discouraged because he has not yet 
just found his particular niche in the great structure 
of national service. Keep thinking, studying, en- 
deavoring. When a thought or plan occurs to you that 
you think would be helpful, get in touch with your 
State council of defense, or with the National council 
if of sufficient scope and importance. The national 
Government wants suggestions. Some of the best 
things that have been accomplished have resulted from 
suggestions made by ordinary citizens living far from 
the capital. 

It will be the policy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to give thru its news and editorial columns from time 
to time information concerning various fields of ser- 
vice wherein business men past military age, espe- 
cially those connected with the lumber industry, can 
make their efforts count toward helping win the war. 
Ideas and suggestions along this line from its readers 
will be welcomed. 


Need of Much New Housing for Workmen 
Is Urgent British Problem 


The great lack of suitable dwellings for working 
men is claiming the attention of British governmental 
and municipal agencies, as well as of the private inter- 
ests directly affected. Even before the war the prob- 
lem of providing sufficient housing for the increasing 
numbers of workers flocking to the great industrial 
centers of England had become acute. Prolonged dis- 
cussion had led up to the Government, just before the 
war broke out, promising State aid in some form. The 
war of course resulted in the indefinite postponement of 
such tentative plans as had been made. The practical 
suspension of housing construction during the last three 


. years has made the dearth of dwellings still more pro- 


nounced. It is doubtful whether much can be done to 
remedy the situation while the war lasts, but with the 
advent of peace a program of construction doubtless 
will be inaugurated. 

Many of the houses occupied by the working popula- 
tion of Great Britain are over a century old, while 
dwellings erected 125 to 150 years ago are by no means 
rare. Houses, like everything else, wear out and fall 
into decay. Aside from the question of replacing worn- 
out houses; in other words, of merely maintaining the 
supply at a stationary level, the rapid expansion of 
industries and the phenomenal growth of the great 
industrial cities during the last few decades have made 


it impossible to increase housing facilities fast enough 


to keep pace with the influx of workers. This is illus- 
trated in this country by the scarcity of housing for 
workingmen in such rapidly growing industrial com- 
munities as Akron, Ohio, where even with new dwell- 
ings constantly under construction the supply does not 
seem to catch up with the demand. The trend of 
population toward the cities is one of the most striking 
developments of the last twenty-five years, both in this 
country and abroad, and the amount of housing con- 
struction that has been required to keep pace with it 
is beyond all computation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week printed a com- 
munication from its Birmingham (Eng.) correspondent 
in which he mentioned that an investigation made in 
1914 of the older parts of the city showed that at 
least 50,000 dwellings should be replaced. He further 
stated that in addition there existed an actual shortage 
of from 10,000 to 20,000 houses. A similar report comes 
from Manchester, where it is said that about 50,000 
houses will be required after the war ends. It is, of 
course, not thought possible that anything like this 
number can be erected in a single year; but in that 
city, as in others, a building program covering a term of 
years doubtless will be undertaken, very likely with 
government encouragement. 

In connection with the foregoing a paragraph from 
the Timber Trades Journal, of London, England, is in- 
teresting: 


Scarcely any subject outside of that of the war has re- 
ceived so much attention during the last few weeks as the 
housing of the working classes. There is no particular rea- 
son why the matter should be decided just at the present 
time, but every question comes to a head at one time or an- 
other, and the need for the announcement of some definite line 
of action has long been obvious. It will be remembered that 
just before the war broke out the Government had promised 
aid of some description in order that the crying need for bet- 
ter accommodation might be met; but the solution of the 
problem, urgent as it was, was perforce pontponed. The last 
three years have naturally brought the matter to a more 
acute stage, fresh building having been entirely suspended, 
except in certain munition areas. The Government has now 
formulated the outline of its proposals, and with the author- 
ity of the War Cabinet the local government board has issued 
a circular to the various town, district, and metropolitan 
borough councils, stating the manner in which the problem is 
to be tackled. In brief, it is proposed to enlist to the full 
the services of the local authorities, and in order to stimulate 
the activity of the local bodies, substantial financial aid will 
be given by the State. A striking statement has been drawn 
up by the joint committee on labor problems after the war, 
consisting of representatives of many important and influ- 
ential bodies. It is stated that no less than a million new 
houses will be required when the war ends, and that only 
by having them ready for occupancy will it be possible to 
prevent a heavy raise in rates (taxes) as soon as the restric- 
tion of rents and mortgages act expires. The cost is esti- 
mated at $1,250,000,000, and the suggestion is made that if 
any local body refuses to build its quota the local government 
board should itself undertake the work. 


Her own forests largely denuded for war purposes, 
it is evident that Great Britain will need to rely more 
largely than ever before upon foreign sources of supply. 
With an adequate merchant marine, which will be one 
of the fruits of our participation in the war, there seems 
to be no reason why American lumber manufacturers 
should not supply a very large part of the building 
material that will be needed for the immense housing 
program already foreshadowed. 





Efficacy of Retail Advertising at County 
Fairs 


Lumbermen have very generally taken advantage of 
the advertising possibilities of county fairs, but rather 
often they have been content with calling public at- 
tention to their yards by putting in a booth, showing 
some shingles or mill work, giving away souvenirs and 
holding a guessing contest. This does very well as far as 
it goes. But since this is a year when patriotism and 
self interest alike demand the maximum effort to in- 


crease business along useful lines it would seem wise to . 


attempt more creative publicity. 

People who attend county fairs are in a county fair 
mood. They are there primarily for a good time, tho 
they do not object to a little education if it is not hard 
to take and does not interfere noticeably with their 
pleasure. They remind some of us of ourselves when 
we went to college. So in order to catch and hold their 
attention the retailer needs to be brief and to the point. 

There are three things, among others perhaps equally 


important, that retailers might emphasize. These arg 
the low cost of lumber when reckoned in terms of farm 
produce, plan service and labor-saving devices. 

Some time ago the National Lumber Manufacturers? 
Association prepared display cards showing pictures of 
loads of grain and the amount of lumber they would 
purchase some years ago and the amount they would 
purchase now. More recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has reproduced some striking retail lumber advertisements 
showing how much less farm produce is required to buy 
a house or a barn now than was required only a few years 
ago. This is merely a dramatic way of showing that lum- 
ber has not advanced in price so rapidly as farm 
produce has, but it is extremely effective. For example, 
at one side of the booth might be a large sign worded 
something like this: ‘‘Does lumber cost moré than it 
used to? Let’s see: Three years ago 200 bushels of corn 
would have built a garage like this (showing the pie. 
ture of a small building). This fall 200 bushels of corn 
will build a garage like this (showing a larger building 
drawn to an accurate comparative scale).’’ This will 
suggest other graphic comparisons. Some such stuff 
might be printed on paper fans. 

Plan service is slowly coming into general use, but it 
needs to be advertised. Plans and photographs of houses 
sold by the company are always effective. One féature of 
plan service that investigation indicates is not fully ap- 
preciated by retailers is the one that has to do with re- 
modeling houses. Retailers generally dislike to bother 
with this, so they convince themselves of its unimportance, 
But a large number of people could be interested in 
house alterations, A display showing exteriors and in- 
teriors ‘‘before and after taking’’ and some signs ask- 
ing people to talk over their remodeling desires with the 
man in charge should result in a list of prospects that 
eventually would mean some desirable extra buisness. 

Advertising labor-saving devices will of course appeal 
only to those lumbermen who carry these things as side 
lines. Those who sell hardware may well carry a line of 
feed and litter carriers and the like. The war as an ad- 
vertising background is being over done; but the evi- 
dent shortage of labor can be used to push these things, 
Posters showing a farmer doing chores late into the night 
while his neighbor, who is utilizing labor-saving devices, 
is reading the paper comfortably in his living room can 
be used to call attention to the exhibit. 

These specific suggestions are to be consideted merely 
as suggestions. The point is that the county fair brings 
together thousands of farmers representing millions in 
buying power. Given a crowd like this it seems little 
less than wasteful not to make a forceful and attractive 
presentation of building possibilities that will make their 
work easier and more profitable while at the same time it 
increases the volume of lumber sold. 





Sufficiency of Printed Clauses in Com- 
mercial Contracts 


Many lumber concerns use upon their letterhéads or 
other stationery printed provisions to the effect that all 
agreements are ‘‘contingent upon strikes, fires, accidents 
and delays beyond our control,’’ or other similar provi- 
sions. They will, therefore, be interested in knowing 
what the legal status is of such printed provisions as de- 
cided by the courts. Henry C. Quinby, a New York 
lawyer, had an interesting article on this subject in a 
recent issue of the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

One case of this sort was that of the B. F, Sturtevant 
Company v. Fireproof Film Co., quoted in 216 N. Y,, 199. 
The court in its opinion in this case held that the pro- 
vision similar to the above printed in small type upon the 
plaintiff ’s stationery was not a part of the proposal. This 
decision was partly based, however, upon the fact that 
whether it was a part of the proposal was a question 
of fact which should have been submitted to the jury. 

In another case, that of Poel v. Brunswick Co. (210 N. 
Y., 310), an order sent for goods had printed upon it in 
clear type to the left of the defendant’s signature a list 
of conditions on which the above order was given, and the 
court held in this case that these printed conditions were 
a part of the order. The court further said: 

Where it appears that the printed matter is in obscure 
type or placed where it would not be likely to be seen or 
where printed matter was evidently not intended to be 
incorporated in the contract *.* * the printed matter 
has been accorded little influence in changing the clear and 
explicit language of a contract. 


In an Illinois case an order was accepted by a coal 
company on a letterhead which had printed on the margin 
the following words: 

Quotations not binding until orders are accepted, and are 
then subject to all contingencies beyond our control, ad- 
vance in mining or rates of transportation. Invoice weights 
at point of shipment to cover settlements. 

The court in its decision points out that this printed 
stipulation is obviously inconsistent with the offer made 
in the letter itself to deliver the coal f. o. b. cars Aurora. 
The court held that the printed words could not modify 
the written contract. 

In Menz Lumber Co. v. McNeeley & Co. (58 Wash. 
223), the following clause was printed on the letterhead 
on which the order was accepted: 

Quotations subject to change without notice. Contracts 
made at home office are contingent upon exigencies of trans- 
portation and accidents beyond our control. 

The court in this case said: 

The printed matter on the letterheads was not referred 
to in either the order or the acceptance, and is not a part 
of the contract. 

It obviously would be the wiser plan, therefore, to refer 
in the written or typewritten portion of such commercial 
documents to the printed stipulations as a part of the 
contract. In accepting an order, for example, the fol- 
lowing could be added: ‘‘Subject to printed terms and 
conditions hereon.’’ This would relieve the uncertainty 
that appears to exist on this matter under the current 
and varied decisions of the courts. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WHO GETS THE SLABS? 

I would like to ask you for your opinion on the following: 
I have signed a contract to log, haul, saw, pile and load a 
certain amount of timber for another party. ‘The land and 
timber belong to the other\party. Nothing is mentioned in 
the contract as to slabs and edgings. Who would be entitled 
to them? I have my own mill and heretofore when cutting 
for farmers here at my own place they pay so much for the 
sawing and I get the slabs. Would you consider this differ- 
ent or would I still be entitled to the slabs ?—INQuiry No. 89. 


[Here is another of those perplexing little points one 
never thinks about until they come up. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been answering trade questions for 
a good many years, but this particular one has never 
been suggested before. 

The only thing to do, therefore, is to examine the 
matter in the light of reason. Heretofore this corre- 
spondent has been doing custom sawing of logs that 
have been hauled to his mill by farmers. The farmers 
did not eare for the slabs and so left them when they 
hauled the lumber away and this was obviously an 
abandonment of them, since they were left upon the 
sawmill man’s own premises, and he was therefore 
entitled to take possession of them and make any use 
of them that he could. 

However it does not follow from the fact that this 
was customary practice in the sawing of these farmers’ 
logs that any farmer that had insisted upon doing so 
would not have had the privilege of claiming and 
taking away the slabs from the logs that he had brought 
to the mill for sawing—that is, unless there had beer 
an express agreement to the contrary between the parties. 

In a similar way, upon the new sawing contract, let 
us suppose that the mill be placed upon a site adjacent 
to, but not on, the land belonging with this timber. 
The contract for sawing is of course based upon the 
board measure of the merchantable product and the 
sawyer’s contract involves only the loading on cars 
for shipping of that part of the product. It is clear 
that if the owner of the timber desired the slabs he 
would have to make a separate contract with the sawyer 
for loading them for shipment, or, if he did not desire 
to ship them but desired to retain them upon his own 
land, he would have to hire the sawyer or someone else 
to haul them back upon his own holdings. His failure 
to do this might again be regarded as abandonment of 
the slabs as worthless to him, in which case the sawyer 
might take possession of them. 

Possibly also this situation might be considered to 
have arisen if the other party to the contract owned 
the timber but not the land, upon his failure to make 
any claim upon the slabs. If they remained upon the 
land he would of course receive no benefit of them, and 
they are not the property of the person who owns the 
land. In such case they might again be considered by 
the sawyer to be common or public property in which 
he had a better right than the general public because of 
his relation to their production. 

In this specific case at point, however, it is obvious 
that the owner of the land and timber will retain pos- 
session of the slabs and will not perform any acts that 
would be equivalent to abandoning his right of owner- 
ship in the slabs. This is because of the fact that the 
manufacturing operation is carried on upon his own 
land and even tho he gives no order to load out or ship 
the slabs they still remain in his possession as owner of 
the land where they were produced. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of the opinion that 
while long established custem gives the operater of the 
sawmill the right to use so much of these slabs for fuel 
as necessary to the operation of the mill, he.has no 
claim either of law or of custom upon the remainder 
of the slabs. It may be, of course, that the owner 
regards them as of little or no value and he would be 
willing to dispose of them to the sawmill operator 
accordingly, but that is not the question which is 
raised in the inquiry. It does not appear that under 
the circumstances stated the slabs would belong to the 
operator of the sawmill beyond his requirements for 
fuel, any more than would the stumps left in the woods 
from the eutting of the timber.—EprTor. | 





MORE ABOUT THAT LUMBER CONTRACT 

In answer to your Inquiry No. 88 in the issue of Aug. 25, 
it is our opinion that the contract order of “‘A’s’” for four 
cars was complete when his specification was made for 58,000 
feet; and “B’s” contract was filled when he shipped this 
amount, whether he loaded it on one, two, or three more 
cars.—A. P. Inisu, President; Fuller Station Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also of the opinion 
that the shipper in this case performed a patriotic duty 
in crowding this quantity of lumber into three cars 
instead of using four.—Eprronr. | 





APPRECIATES THE SERVICE 


I am in receipt of your letter of Aug. 24, furnishing me 
the names of parties who responded to your inquiry for con- 
cerns specializing in turnings. I have now received a letter 
from each of the concerns mentioned in your letter, and have 
forwarded to each a very large inquiry for the material that 
I described. 

Your interest in my inquiry to you for names of such con- 
cerns as could produce small wood turnings is very much ap- 
preciated, and I feel as if you should be compensated in some 
way. Will be glad to pay for the service. 

[The above letter has been received from an eastern 
wholesaler who sent in an inquiry for a large quantity 


of small turned wooden spindles published as Inquiry No. . 


76 in this department on Aug. 18. Within a week the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had sent in a considerable num- 
ber of replies and the wholesaler dictated the above 
letter of appreciation. 

There is, of course, no charge for the service. It is 
merely the sort of service that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN stands ready to supply to any of its readers when 





opportunity is offered. This department is not in- 
tended to compete with our usual classified advertising 
columns in either offers or inquiries of ordinary items 
of lumber stock; but when an item is desired that is of 
an unusual character or for which no supply can be 
discovered, or when some uncommon kind of timber or 
product is on hand for which there is not a demand 
within the range of the usual lumber market, or if any 
information of any sort within the scope of the indus- 
try is desired, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the Query 
and Comment Department stands ready to serve within 
the range of its capabilities. Very often the informa- 
tion may not be in hand at the office when the inquiry 
is received, but usually in such cases it will be known 
where to go in order to secure it.—EpiTor. ] 





THE COST OF A SAWMILL 


I notice in Query and Comment under No. 75 that one of 
your correspondents is judging the cost of a double band and 
resaw mill from pond to trimmer and states that he can not 
get any two men to agree on what the cost will be except that 
it will probably cost 50 percent more than the estimates be- 
fore it gets to running satisfactorily. 

I think this is an easy matter to settle if the builder will 
decide what make of machinery he wants, and whether a 
board or dimension mill, or both. Any practical millman 
should give him a cost within 10 percent after getting all 
the data. : 

He will find, however, that he will get a better mill and a 
cheaper one if he will first select a practical millman who, 
after building the mill for him, is to remain and operate it; 
and certainly he will obtain in general a more satisfactory 
job if he follows that course. 

I have just had experience building a 40,000-capacity 
single band mill. We used some second hand stuff but it 
was as good as new when worked over. This is well built 
and strongly braced for handling heavy oak timber. This mill 
complete from the skidway (we of course do not use a pond 
as oak will sink) to trimmer will cost about $30,000. The 
size of mill that your correspondent wants should not cost 
over two and one-half times this amount. 

He must realize, however, that a mill is not ready for work 
when it is completed only from the pond to the trimmer, I 
hope that these suggestions may be of interest to the in- 
quirer. I have a small sawmill business of my own and am 
not interested in the building of mills in general, but if I 
can offer any further useful information, I am ready to do so. 


[The above is sent in by one of our readers in response 


to an inquiry which was published in this department 
on Aug. 4.—EDITOoR. | 





WHO WANTS SOME BIRCH POLES? 

We can obtain several cars of birch poles from 2 to 12 
inches in diameter, up to 40 feet long. Do you know what 
they are good for? Can you supply the address of anyone 
using such stuff ?—INquIRY No. 62. 

[Bireh is not a useful pole material under ordinary 
circumstances inasmuch as this wood is not durable 
under weather exposure. However, there should be a 
use for such material somewhere in the general scheme otf 
things, and the inquiry is published therefore for the 
information of our readers and for such benefit as thereby 
may be secured for the inquirer.—EDITOR. | 





WANTS PENCIL CEDAR FOR EXPORT 

We desire to be put in touch with persons who can supply 
pencil cedar for export. Can you be of any assistance in this 
direction ?—InquiryY No. 52. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN undoubtedly can be of 
service in publishing this inquiry and in referring re- 
plies to the inquirer, as previous inquiries of this sort 
have usually brought forth a rather wide range of 
responses. Whether this will be so at the present time 
is not so certain inasmuch as the present demand for 
pencil cedar is in excess of the visible supply—Eb1Tor. } 





THE TRADE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC 


At first sight it may seem that it is hardly the 
duty of those who are responsible for the conduct 
of trade newspapers to teach the Government 
Publicity Department its own business, but the 
fact does not seem to be appreciated that after 
all the workers are the people who are making 
the money which the nation needs, and are will- 
ing to invest it. The coal distribution scheme 
has been given a small ‘‘show’’ in a section of 
the trade press, and one would like to feel that 
this is a first step in the right direction. But 
there is no reason why other schemes should not 
be given equal publicity in the columns of news- 
papers that are read regularly by all classes of 
workers, skilled and unskilled. The Exchequer 
Bonds, for instance, would find scores of willing 
buyers if they were properly advertised in papers 
that are read by the workers in sawmills and 
woodworking establishments, who are quite ready 
to assist the country and themselves by making 
small investments. The daily paper undoubtedly 
has its special uses as an advertising medium, but 
it is often glanced over and thrown away, while 
the trade paper is read thru from beginning to 
end, consulted at intervals during the month or 
week before the following issue appears, and is 
frequently preserved for reference, and bound 
at the end of the year.—‘‘Timber Trades Jour- 
nal,’’ London, England. 











SUPPLY OF SEASONED SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANES 

I have been reading your interesting description of air- 
plane construction and the kind and quality of the wood re- 
quired. But there is one thing that is not explained, viz. : 
How can air dried spruce be obtained for immediate use, as 
every lumberman knows it would require a year to air dry 
2-, 4-, and 6-inch planks and even then it would not be abso- 
lutely dry in the center of the pieces. Surely the spruce now 
growing in the forests of. Washington and Oregon can not be 
air dried in time for immediate use in making airplanes, and 
yet the specifications say material must be air dried. 

What do you know about this?—Rospert FULLERTON, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


[The particular problem that Mr. Fullerton presents 
is the great problem in the airplane program at the 
present time, but there have been hints published that 
the authorities are in possession of new and acceptable 
methods of seasoning spruce for airplane stock which they 
are not telling the general public about. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN believes it entirely possible to season 
spruce, and, indeed, almost any other wood, by properly 
controlled dry kilning methods in a manner equal to air 
drying.— EDITOR. | 





WANTS LIGHT ON THE MEASUREMENT OF 
LOGS 

Do you know of a table or chart from which the contents 
of a log in board measure can be quickly obtained without 
resorting to calculation, the length and diameters of both 
ends being given? 

There are rules for calculating this, but what we want 
is a ready reference table showing all standard lengths and 
diameters and giving the number of board feet contained 
therein, not cubic feet. 

Also please explain what is meant by the Doyle, 19-, 22- 
and 24-inch standards. 

If possible, we would like to have a table embracing all 
these standards. 

In further explanation, suppose we desired to ascertain the 
number of board feet (square feet, 1 inch thick) in a log 
measuring 12 inches in diameter on one end and 18 inches 
on the other, and 12 feet in length. By averaging the two 
diameters of a log or by taking the smallest diameter only 
(as the rule for “Doyle” provides) and referring to table the 
desired contents should be easily found in line with the 
length, , 

If you know of such a table, will you please notify us as to 
where a copy of same can be obtained.—INquirRy No. 81. 


i There is nothing about this inquiry which’ offers any 
particular difficulty except the request for information 
on what are known as ‘‘standards.’’ Any table of log 
rules will give the information to which the body of the 
letter pertains. 

A standard in log measure is merely a standard log 
which is taken as a criterion or unit of measure. This cus- 
tom goes back to methods of measuring logs by contents 
in 1,000 feet, having been used in sections of the country 
for over fifty years, but is now of only limited local ap- 
plication. The 19-inch standard or ‘‘market’’ has as its 
unit a log 13 feet long and 19 inches in diameter at the 
small end inside the bark. This standard is still in use 
in the Adirondack mountain regions of New York. It is 
sometimes called the Glens Falls rule and at other times 
ealled the Dimick rule. It is used for the measurement 
of pulpwood as well as saw timber. 

Another standard that has been used to some extent in 
the East. takes as its unit a log 12 feet long and 22 inches 
in diameter at the small end inside the bark. This is 
sometimes called the Saranack River standard rule. 

The 24-inch standard rule is based on a standard log 
24 inches in diameter and 12 feet long, which log would 
contain 300 feet board measure, according to the Doyle 
rule. 

The measurement of logs by standards, however, does 
not correspond exactly with their measurement, according 
to any of the accepted log rules such as Doyle or Scribner. 
This is because of the fact that in standard measurements 
a log of any other size than the standard is taken accord- 
ing to the corresponding square of its diameter and its 
corresponding length. While, however, doubling the 
diameter of a log without changing its length is equiva- 
lent under this method of measurement to multiplying its 
contents by 4, it does not follow that a 26-inch log 16 
feet long will have exactly four times as many board feet 
as a 13-inch log by either Doyle 1ule or Scribner rule.— 
EpItor. | , 





WANTS WHOLESALE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

We are contemplating changing our style of bookkeeping 
and would be pleased to have you advise us the most efficient 
methods that you have on file for carrying on a business as 
follows: 

Our sales office will be maintained in one city and our 
planing mill in another. It is our idea to purchase the out- 
put of several small sawmills in the South, bringing the 
lumber to our concentration yard and there milled to order. 
Of course, we will carry a surplus stock on our yard of all 
the way from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 feet in addition to the 
stock that is being shipped out at all times. 

We want a system wherein we can tell exactly what it costs 
to purchase and produce the manufactured product as well 
as the exact cost to sell the stock. Of course this will be a 
strictly carload business.—INQuIRyY No. 99. 

[It is very difficult to give a satisfactory answer to an 
inquiry of this sort. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could 
devise a satisfactory accounting system of this sort, but 
it would be the sort of a job for which public accountants 
would charge about $500. At the present time, however, 
a short contribution is being prepared for publication, 
with illustrative forms, which will throw a good deal of 
light upon the subject, and the inquirer’s attention will 
be specifically directed to it when published, probably 
next week. 

Perhaps there are some other of our readers who would 
be willing to ¢ontribute some ideas upon this subject.— 
EpITor. | 
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ONE of the saddest features of the lumber market is the 
falling off in the use of hickory by parents. 
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General business continues unsettled and caution par- 
ticularly is displayed in the placing of orders for com- 
modities of all kinds, partially induced by the pending 
price settlements and the impossibility of accurately fore- 
casting the fall and winter requirements of the country. 
Also a shifting in the demand. is noted as a good sized 
portion of the population changes from civil to military 
pursuits. The demand from the Government for supplies 
of practically all kinds is of enormous proportions, and 
factories in every line of industry are being rushed day 
and night to fill these orders. The outlook for large crops 
continues good and late crops in many sections are show- 
ing marked signs of improvement. Retail trade of all 
kinds is beginning to pick up in the farming sections and 
this, in turn, is expanding the number of small sales to 
country merchants. One of the most disquieting features 
of the situation is the shortage of labor, which, needless 
to say, is growing. Many men who are in the first Nation- 
al army are quitting their jobs while many others have 
gone into the second officers’ reserve training camps. 
On the other hand the employment of women is increas- 
ing every day and with the elimination of unnecessary 
work done by men and the employment of elderly men 
the situation has its redeeming features. Money is 
obtainable in sufficient quantities for all legitimate pur- 
poses, tho the attitude of bankers to restrict loans to as 
readily converted paper as possible is still very much in 
evidence. For the week ending Aug. 25 bank clearings 
amounted to $5,239,606,904, a gain of 21.8 percent over 
the corresponding week of 1916. Considering the situa- 
tion as a whole the country is in exceptionally good shape 
to withstand the demands of war and continue to be 
prosperous, 


* * * 


The yellow pine situation is typical, and to correctly 
gage the market requires careful study and the considera- 
tion of many unusual factors. The depressing factors 

of main importance may, be considered 
SOUTHERN as the growing labor shortage both at 
YELLOW producing and building points; the 
PINE withdrawal of many young men from 

civil pursuits who are of the age and 
class that build houses; the slackening in demand from 
retailers catering strictly to the building trade; the dif- 
ficulty being experienced in obtaining loans by some 
builders; and the feeling of uncertainty regarding the 
future that keeps in abeyance the development of many 
building plans, All of these things tend to restrict busi- 
ness as does the fact that in many sections farmers are 
too busy to give much attention to building requirements 
even where such improvements are very badly needed. 
The car shortage is by no means a thing of the past and 
a number of southern pine producers are complaining 
bitterly of their inability to get enough cars. On the 
other hand factors that tend to hold the market firm are 
the enormous purchases by factories turning out war 
goods; the demand from box factories and the recent 
entry into the southern territory of northern buyers of 
crating stock; the Government orders for cantonments 
and wooden ships; the improving conditions in Mexico, 
where it is estimated that $150,000,000 of a proposed 
$250,000,000 loan is to be used in rehabilitating the rail- 
roads as well as a multitude of markets opened up by the 
war. A careful examination of records shows that for 
the last two months shipments of southern pine have 
greatly exceeded production, largely, it is true, because 
of the demand from the Government. This demand 
seems destined to continue thruout this year at least. Of 
course the bulk of the orders for cantonments have been 
filled, but every day supplementary orders, or orders 
for new groups of buildings are coming in so that busi- 
ness from this source is far from finished. As the de- 
mand from the cantonments slacks up that for timbers 
for the wooden vessels will increase. At present between 
500,000 and 600,000 feet of ship timbers for the Gov- 
ernment are being shipped daily and estimates place the 
Government requirements of ship timbers for the next 
twelve months at between 350,000,000 and 400,000,000 
feet as it is necessary to ship at least 1,000,000 feet 
daily. This does not take into account the demand 
from private sources which is large and growing. The 
demand from unusual sources more than makes up for 
the slackening in demand from the usual sources. In 
the southern pine territory production amounted to 83,- 
860,000 feet; or 14.64 percent below normal; shipments 
totalled 113,066,580 feet; and orders booked called for 
84,187,202 feet for the week ended Aug. 24. Prices 
in some eases were slightly shaded. 


* * * 


Of especial interest to the producers of hardwoods is 
the report current that the Government is in the market 
for 7,500,000 feet of quarter sawn white oak for use 
in manufacturing airplane propellors. 
While no official confirmation of this 
is obtainable it is known that the 
searcity of black walnut and mahogany for this purpose 
is causing considerable speculation and there is every 
probability that the Government will purchase large quan- 
tities of oak for this purpose. The hardwoods are en- 
joying an even better call than the softwoods because 
the former are used so extensively in the manufacture 
of many articles for use in the war. Practically every 
hardwood that is strong and not too brittle is experienc- 
ing a very heavy demand so far as the thick grades of 
clear stock are concerned. Dealers, particularly those 
near manufacturing points, report that an improvement 
from the regular trade is noticeable, and this together 
with information obtained from other sources points to 
the beginning of the regular fall business. The latest 
report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States indicates a decided decrease in the 
volume of unsold hardwood stocks both in the North and 
in the South. The only items of importance in which 


HARDWOODS 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


increases were shown were quartered red oak and plain 
red oak, both increases being at the Eastern mills and 
the total being so small that it could not affect the mar- 
ket. The furniture trade seems to have settled down in 
better shape and the consumption of lumber by this in- 
dustry is curtailed more by a shortage of help than by 
a slackening in demand. A great deal of war furniture 
is to be made and this will help in keeping the factories 
busy. Prices are firm and largely depend upon the time 
delivery can be made and the amount of stock offered. 
* * * 

Probably the most interesting feature of the cypress 
market is the plan to use cypress as much as possible 
in the construction of the wooden merchant fleet of the 

Government, the details of which are 
CYPRESS, being worked out by representatives 
WHITE of the Government and the evpress 
PINE manufacturers. As it is the mills are 

well supplied with orders and while 
demand from some consuming sections is not very 
brisk the call from others is increasing so that the 
attitude of sellers is very optimistic. The number of 
inquiries and orders from the country districts are 
increasing and show that the regular fall business 
is beginning, and the same is true of white pine. The 
prices being obtained for both woods are very good 
and are not showing any indication of softening. 
Manufacturers of white pine still have many old orders 
on the books, and altho the retail demand is not as 
brisk as might be expected in view of the coming car 
shortage the demand from factories more than makes 
up for the slackening. Low grades suitable for box 
manufacture are in much request, especially in the 
East where stocks in both first and second hands are 
anything but large. 

* * * 

Trading in North Carolina pine is restricted some- 
what because of the great difficulty experienced in get- 
ting shipments thru to destination promptly, and the 

consequent reluctance of buyers to 
NORTH make purchases until the situation 
CAROLINA is cleared up by the lifting of em- 
PINE bargoes and the securing of a better 

car supply. The amount of stock 
ordered during the current week was about the same 
as last week, altho a larger part of it was of the 
lower grades. Stocks are being much reduced at the 
mills, the shipments from thirty-eight of the larger 
mills for July being 49,000,000 feet, while production 
amounted to only slightly more than 35,000,000, or 40 
percent less than shipments. During August  ship- 
ments will not exceed production by as large a per- 
centage, judging from preliminary reports, but it is 
certain that stocks will be further reduced. As this is 
the season in which stocks are increased in normal 
times it is plainly evident that the demand this fall, 
even should it be of very moderate proportions, will 
be fully up to the capacity of the mills to make ship- 
ments. The volume of buying would be greater if 
the mills were willing to offer concessions, something 
that they seem in no mood to do. This means, of 
course, that prices remained firm during the week, 
there being very few concessions given. 

* * * 

Hemlock, one of the first woods to be affected by 
market unsettlement, continues firm in price and so 
indicates the fundamental strength of the current 

lumber markets. Altho the demand 
HEMLOCK, is seasonable from the retail trade 
SPRUCE it is showing some signs of revival, 
especially in farming sections in 
which progress is being made in the harvesting of 
crops, and prices remain quite firm. The Government 
orders for hemlock are pretty well completed now and 
some of the mills are getting in shape to fill mixed 
orders to a better extent, but it will be some time 
before mills stocks have accumulated to any. great 
extent. Taking the market as a whole the demand is 
good. In the Kast the retail demand for spruce is not 
heavy, but is steady and in the aggregate totals up 
to a nice figure. The call from factories and manu- 
facturers of box shooks continues to be heavy and 
manufacturers have no difficulty in disposing of all 
of the stock it is possible to produce. The problem 
of transportation still gives trouble and there seems 
to be little chance of any relief. Prices are firm and 
there is seldom any dickering over the amount to be 
paid. The consumption of spruce in such sections as 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) district would be greatly in- 
creased if it were possible to get shipments thru from 
the mills. Consequently there seems little likelihood 
that even tho the production of the common grades of 
spruce be greatly increased to secure clear stock for 
airplane construction that there will be any difficulty 
in finding a ready and profitable market. 

* * * 

Conditions vary to a great degree with the mills 
manufacturing western pines. While the mills in the 
Inland Empire have sufficient orders on hand at pres- 
ent to keep planers running for some 
time new orders are not coming in 
briskly. The labor situation is get- 
ting in better shape, but the log 
supply of many of the mills is much reduced and it 
seems probable that a number of the mills will shut 
down unusually early this fall, despite the fact that 
stocks are much reduced and smaller than usually 
the case at this season, The mills went into the 
early summer with badly broken stocks and for the 
last two months shipments have fully equaled produe- 
tion so that conditions have not been greatly improved 
in this respect. The ¢ar supply is now fairly good and 
few complaints of shortage are heard. Buying, how- 
ever, has been slack for the last month and the fall 
business is somewhat slow in developing. Manufac- 


WESTERN 
PINES 


turers feel that they are in a very strong position, 
tho, because stocks are small, other competing woods 
have been called for in great quantities by the Govern 
ment and the crops in most of the consuming terri- 
tories are very good. A group of twenty-four mills in 
the Inland Empire report that for the week ended 
Aug. 18 shipments were 20,052,329; production was 
18,738,190 feet; and orders were booked for 10,550,000 
feet. Production was at just about normal capacity. 
Prices remain firm and there is no indication of any 
softening. In Southern Oregon and California while the 
problem of securing enough labor is worrying manufac- 
turers there is little labor agitation. Consequently 
production on double shift is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible and the mills are finding a very ready mar- 
ket. The demand for box shooks and crating material 
is very keen and the capacity of all the factories is 
being taxed to the limit to supply packages for per 
ishable food products. - Prices are firm. 
* * * 


In the Douglas fir country the labor troubles seem 
in a fair way of being solved and a number of the 
larger mills are once more running. The manufac- 

turers still have a number of back 
DOUGLAS orders, but have been foreed to re 
FIR, fuse business lately for rail ship 
REDWOOD ment to the Hast even tho the 

amount of business offered was not 
very great. Orders for fall delivery are not coming 
in as fast as might be expected in view of the crop 
conditions and the probable car shortage of large 
proportions before long, and unless this condition 
changes a number of the operators contemplate closing 
down as soon as present orders are filled and remain 
ing closed until the first part of 1918. One reason 
why the demand for fir is not keener at this time is 
that buyers located in territory in which it is possible 
to obtain southern pine have turned to the latter wood 
of late when it was found impossible to place orders on 
the Coast. The production of timbers for the wooden 
vessels is being pushed with great: vigor and much 
lumber is being used for this purpose. Cutting orders 
and special bills are plentiful and mills have no diffi 
culty in securing all the business of: this character 
desired. Taken as a whole production and orders are 
just about equal and the market is steady. For the 
week ended Aug. 18 a group of 146 mills report that 
actual production amounted to 48,125,140 feet, or 47,- 
172,860 feet less than normal production of 95,298,000 
feet. Orders booked were below normal production 
44,886,580 feet or 47.10 percent. Rail orders were 
below rail shipments 9,425,000 feet, or 22.18 percent, 
leaving an unshipped balance of 10,655 ears at the 
mills. Shipments were below normal production 40, 
365,058 feet, or 42.36 percent, but were above actual 
production 6,807,802 feet or 12.39 percent. The red 
wood mills enjoyed a good supply of ears all during 
the painful period when other lumber producing sec- 
tions were in crying need of any sort of rolling stock, 
but now the law of averages seems to have caught that 
section for reports indicate that the supply of cars 
is not large enough to take care of the volume of 
orders that the mills have. Labor shortage is also em 
barrassing both production and shipments. Prices are 
firm. 

* * * 

Cypress shingles are in good demand in most sections 
and the retailers that ordinarily handle this species of 
the wooden shingle are reputed to have light stocks, 

a situation that helps to keep the 
SHINGLES, tone of the market very firm. The 
LATH demand for white cedar shingles is 
good and while prices remain at the 
recent level the situation is such that manufacturers 
do not have to look far for business. On the whole 
the demand for red cedar shingles has picked up a bit 
and because of the curtailment of production on the 
Pacific coast there has been an increase in the price in 
many markets. There are some exceptions, however, 
such as the Kansas City (Mo.) district. This condi 
tion is largely due to the inactivity of building opera- 
tions. Lath are scarce and when any dry, well manu 
factured stock is placed on the market it sells prompt!) 
at full prices. 

* * * 

While the volume of the export business is not any 
greater than for some months certain factors have 
developed that are of much present interest. In the 
list of articles that may not be ex- 
ported from the United States ex- 
cept under license were included this 
week ash, spruce, mahogany, oak ani 
birch. All of these woods are used either in the manu 
facture of aircraft or guns and the regulation was prob- 
ably formulated to prevent the leakage of any such 
woods thru the neutral countries to Germany. This 
does not mean, of course, that our Allies will not re- 
ceive any further supplies of such woods, for the pur- 
chases are handled by the Allied governments, or by 
the United States Government as their agent. In 
England active plans are being laid for the enormous 
housing project that is to be undertaken either be- 
fore or directly at the end of the war. In fact, there 
is a growing belief that the project should be gotten 
under way immediately and it is stated that 1,000,0°6 
homes will have to be built, the estimated cost of 
which is $1,250,000,000. As this represents an average 
cost of $1,250 a house it is probable that the estimate 
of cost is too small rather than too large. If vessels 
were available as well as labor this work would prob- 
ably be undertaken immediately. While all of the 
houses, of course, will not be built of wood a large 
number will and most of the timber will have to be 
imported into Great Britain. Much of it will come 
from the United States. 


EXPORT 
FACTORS 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


To those who fully appreciate, or as nearly so as the 
human mind is capable of grasping it, the character and 
xtent of the undertaking which the participation of 
the United States in the war involves, it is obvious that 
speculation and other unnecessary uses of capital and 
material must cease. Entirely to eliminate speculation 
may be impossible, even in time of war, but it can be 
ininimized to such an extent as to do away with the 
ereater part of the burdens that it imposes. It is to 
+his end that the food control bill was passed and that 
the price fixing propaganda was undertaken. The 
result, so far, has not been exactly satisfactory, but 
ihe machinery for handling these problems necessarily 
niust be assembled and put in working order. 

The result of the first six months of our participation 
in the war has been remarkable; no other nation in the 
world has accomplished so much in so brief a time. 
That there have been mistakes goes without saying, but 
to minimize the mistakes, as has been done in the 
preparatory stages of this war by this country, is in- 
dieative of the real strength of the nation. The reason 
for the minimizing of speculation is clear to those who 
stop and think. Speculation imposes a burden upon 
the many to enhance the profits of the few. In food 
produets it is the middleman who takes advantage of 
opportunities and uses his credit to accumulate food- 
stuffs and sell them at a higher price, which his hoard- 
ing has stimulated. Sometimes he fails and sustains a 
Joss. 

There are articles in which speculation takes place 
that really does not place a burden upon the publie to 
any considerable extent. Nevertheless, the credit in- 
volved in these transactions, in the present emergency, 
could be used to better advantage so far as the country 
is concerned. Of course, the speculator who accumu- 
lates large profits is in a position where he must divide 
these profits with the Government for, as his income 
increases, the percentage of his excess profits increases. 
Were speculation confined to stocks and to other articles 
not necessary to our existence, but representative of 
great industrial enterprises, there would be less neces- 
sity for interference by the Government. 

That speculation in stocks swallows up an immense 
amount of credit is true, but there is no feature in our 
banking. situation, aside from commercial paper and 
those things that are accepted for rediscount at reserve 
banks, that is as liquid as are the loans predicated on 
securities. In facet, a considerable amount of the sec- 
ondary reserve carried by the banks is represented by 
loans made in the eall market at New York, which is 
the only real day-to-day demand market in the country. 
Nor are these loans to be sneered at. The fact is, they 
are predicated upon the industries of this country, be- 
cause they represent the shares of stock in these indus- 
tries and involve ownership. 

urthermore, there is always a market for these 


shares, if they are the recognized listed stocks such as 
are usually accepted as collateral for loans. When the 
market has reached too high a level and becomes top- 
heavy or out of line with the money market banks 
necessarily discriminate and curtail loans; the law of 
self-preservation forces this. This operation causes the 
reaction in price by increasing the supply of stocks 
beyond the demand; consequently, the market readjusts 
itself, despite the general belief that there is a coterie 
of bankers and speculators who rule the stock market. 
There may be manipulation for a brief time but, in the 
end, fundamental influences control the market. 

This statement is not made with any view of defend- 
ing the stock market or changing the attitude of the 
public toward that market; it is made simply to show 
why it is essential that banks use the collateral loan 
market in New York as a means of employment of their 
secondary reserves and also to make it clear why it is 
necessary that there should be a free and open market 
for securities in which the holder may buy and sell or 
may ascertain the relative value of those securities for 
borrowing purposes. 

It does not follow necessarily, however, that there 
should be any wild speculative boom in stocks. It is 
quite likely that the banks will frown upon this suffi- 
ciently to curtail any such tendency. The requirement 
of a very much more substantial margin than is usually 
demanded by brokers is the most potent influence 
against a wild speculative market movement, the col- 
lapse of which, for a time, would have a disturbing 
effect upon the community at large. It is essential that 
excessive speculation in stocks and in every other 
thing be minimized, but if is also essential that there 
be maintained in’ this country an open market for 
securities, to the end that there be afforded a place at 
which those who need to convert their securities can 
find a market level and a buyer. 

The effort to stimulate wheat production is likely to 
result in a tremendous increase in acreage next year, 
but this effort is not to be confined to one product. 
Efforts are being made to stimulate sheep production 
and to increase the swine production of the country. 
To what extent the cattle industry can be stimulated is 
a problem. <A considerable time is required te mature 
beef, but one thing can be done, and no doubt Mr. 
Hoover soon will get around to that, namely, the re- 
striction on the killing of young animals for food. 
There is little real nutriment in veal, yet the slaughter 
of calves goes on in this country at an alarming rate; 
Yamb chops, too, are very popular, and this slaughter 
of lambs eurtails the sheep production of the country. 
The slaughter of young pigs is not so great, probably 
because it takes less time to mature the hog. Neverthe- 
less, this feature of all of the meat industry must be 
taken in hand if we are to get the best results from 
our conservation policy. 


There is another feature of conservation that is de- 
manding the attention of the Treasury officials, and to 
which attention has been called previously in these 
articles, namely, the conserving of the huge store of 
gold. This problem has been vexing the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Treasury officials considerably of late. 
It is essential that gold perform its full function as an 
international reserve circulating medium, as. well as a 
reserve to the national circulating medium of the world. 
This country has between 35 and 40 percent of the 
world’s stock of available gold. In order to conserve 
this gold, the Treasury Department has found it neces- 
sary to add gold bullion, currency and evidences of 
indebtedness to the list of commodities requiring 
licenses for export to European countries. Regulation 
for licensing will be promulgated by the secretary of 
the Treasury and enforced under his direction. The 
effective restriction on gold exports very likely will 
depress still further the value of the dollar in interna- 
tional exchange, especially in the neutral countries of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Spain, and Swit- 
zerland, where foreign exchange is against American 
money. There seems, however, to be no other possible 
course at this time. 

The abnormal condition of the international exchange 
market is revealed by the tendeney of exchange rates. 
For example, there have been exports of gold to Spain 
in recent weeks, in face of an adverse trade balance. 
To many this is a peculiar circumstance difficult to 
explain, but there are many undercurrents at.work. 
The blockade of German ports has practically cut off 
the free movement of gold and commodities; hence, 
Germany must find some other way to accumulate gold 
and stimulate her own credit. She has done this thru 
the purchase of exchange in Holland against Sweden, 
and it is possible that this has affected the Spanish 
exchange market, for Spain is still a neutral country. 

The amount of gold that has gone to Spain and other 
neutral countries is not large, but it is evident that 
the British and other allied Treasury officials are work- 
ing with our own Government in an effort to conserve 
the American gold supply. So far Japan, which has 
been drawing gold from San Francisco, has not been a 
party to these conferences, but with the arrival of the 
Japanese mission it is understood that steps will be 
taken to bring that country into the conference. How- 
ever, the attitude of the British Government will go 
far to check exports of gold from this country to Japan, 
for the British are especially desirous that none of 
the gold exported to Japan find its way to India, where 
its use is diverted by the natives from a medium of 
currency to a means of personal adornment. The pur- 
pose of the exports of gold to Japan was explained by 
the statement that it is being reshipped to India in 
payment .of the trade balance of Japan with India 
resulting from cotton purchases. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

Fifteen white men and two negroes were killed and twenty- 
one men, women and children were wounded at Houston, Tex., 
when negro soldiers mutinied and attacked white soldiers and 
citizens. Capt. J. W. Mattes, 2nd Illinois Field Artillery, 
Was among the slain. The negro troops, including the 
nutineers, have been transferred to Columbus, N. M. 

Ten thousand ewe lambs now in Utah will be distributed 
among Illinois institutional farms, according to plans of the 
Nutional Sheep & Wool Bureau. The local wool men, the 
State Council of Defense and the State Food Conservation 
Committee of Illinois have been asked to codperate in bring- 
ing the sheep to Illinois. 

A campaign to decrease infant mortality has been launched 
hy the Government, and the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive examination for ex- 
perts to conduct investigation in selected communities. 

The Texas House of Representatives by a vote of 82 to 51 
\dopted a resolution to present to the Senate articles of im- 
peachment against Gov. James E. Ferguson. The action was 
taken as a result of the investigation of thirteen charges filed 
against the Governor of illegal acts in office. 

Larue county, Ky., the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, 
as made the record of furnishing every man drafted for the 
National Army without a single claim for exemption and 
Without a single rejection because of disability. The county 
Was called upon to furnish 132 men under the draft. The 
men were all registered, all appeared before the exemption 
boards, none claimed exemption, altho some of them were 
entitled to make such claims because of dependent families. 

Governor Burnquist of Minnesota has issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the People’s Council of America, one of the 
largest pacifist organizations, from holding its scheduled 
meeting in Minneapolis or elsewhere in Minnesota. 

The Chicago Women’s Committee of National Defense has 
instituted a vegetable market supplied with fresh stuff daily 
from the surplus stock of thousands of home gardens. The 
customers are the poor of. Chicago and they pay nothing. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


The Jowa Post, one of the oldest German language news-. 
papers in Iowa, has suspended publication, The paper has 
been pro-German, and this and the withdrawal of support by 
loyal Germans are given as the reasons for suspension. Its 
editor has been before the Federal authorities twice since 
war was declared and each time he was warned he would 
have to be more careful in his utterances. He failed to heed 
the advice and gradually advertising and subscription patron- 
age were withdrawn.——James W. Gerard, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, on a trip filling speaking engagements, has 
been deluged with anonymous letters from pro-Germans 
threatening his life-———As a part of a national plan for con- 
serving the crop of potatoes and onions, a string of cold stor- 
age plants will be established in the West by the United 
States Government. The plan is part of the campaign inau- 
gurated by Herbert Hoover, national food administrator. 
Governor Burnquist of Minnesota, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of the public safety commission, has suspended from 
office Mayor L. A. Fritsche, City Attorney Albert Pfaender, 








and County Auditor Louis Vogel of New Ulm, Minn. The 
officials are charged with a deliberate campaign of opposition 
to enlistment and with disloyal utterances. The commission 
also makes the accusation that loyal merchants and bankers 
are boycotted by pro-Germans in that region.———An out- 
growth of the war is the American Protective League, one of 
the most nearly perfect systems of secret service work ever 
launched, It has the wealth and brains of the entire coun- 
try behind it and it had its origin in Chicago. Its scope 
covers every city, town and hamlet in every section of the 
United States. It has a membership of 200,000 with a mil- 
lion intelligence agents or operatives active in the field of 
service. It works side by side with the United States secret 
service.———The Administration has prepared two courses of 
action to remove labor troubles which cause serious embar- 
rassment to the prosecution of the war. The first is the 
creation of a board to force sweatshop keepers in New York 
to change conditions or lose Government contracts for army 
uniforms. The second is a decision by the President to ap- 
point a committee representing the Navy Department, labor, 
and ship owners to settle all strikes that are now holding up 
Government contracts in private ship yards. The Adminis- 
tration for several weeks has been particularly irriated by 
revelations concerning conditions under which garment work- 
ers have been compelled to work on army uniforms in New 
York sweatshops. At present there are more than 10,000 
men out at the New York private ship yards, and there are 
rumblings from various other yards on the Coast which the 
Administration fears may result in more strikes.— It is 
now rumored that after having put a check on the wheat 
kings of the country, the coal combinations and the steel and 
copper interests, President Wilson is about to turn his atten- 
tion to Standard Oil. While oil prices may not be reduced, 
it is probable that regulation of the oil trade will be under- 
taken by the Administration. 








President Wilson’s reply to Pope Benedict’s peace pro- 
posals, made public Aug. 29, is a courteous but firm rejec- 
tion of the papai appeal. The President points out that the 
pope is asking the world to trust to the honor of Prussianism 
and says,—‘The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is 
this: Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved 
or merely upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing gov 
ernment on one hand and a group of free peoples on the 
other? * * * We can not take the word of the present rulers 
of Germany as a guaranty of anything that is to endure, 
unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evidence of 
the will and purpose of the German people themselves as 
the other peoples of the world would be justified in accept- 
ing. * * * The intolerable wrongs done by the furious and 
brutal imperial German government ought to be repaired.” 
To negotiate with Hohenzollernism, the President said, 
“would result in abandoning the new-born Russia to the in- 
trigue, the manifold subtle interference, and the certain 
counter revolution which would be attempted by all the malign 
influence to which the German government has of late 
accustomed the world.” President Wilson again drew a 
sharp distinction between the advocates of Prussianism and 
the German “people.” The newspapers of the United States 
are as one in their approval of the President's latest State 


paper. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Pessimistic reports concerning the military and political 
conditions in Russia have not shaken the purpose of the 
United States Government to do everything possible to back 
up the struggling republic. An additional $100,000,000 has 
been placed to the credit of Russia bringing up the total loan 
to the new republic to $275,000,000. Secretary Lansing de- 
clares from his official knowledge of the situation that Russia 
is stronger today than a month ago, and that the fall of Riga 
and the possible removal of the capital to Moscow are not 
signs of the government's collapse.——In addition to the series 
of victories at Verdun, the famous Hill 304, a great Prussian 
stronghold, has fallen to the French, who pierced the Ger- 
man Crown Prince's lines for an average depth of a mile and 
a quarter along a long line beyond the hill———Italian troops 
have been making splendid progress, the Italian colors now 
flying from Monte Santo, an important Austrian stronghold. 
With the Alps now finally passed and with a flotilla of gigan- 
tic monitors mounting the biggest naval guns ever employed, 
in Adriatic sea, large and decisive results are considered to 
be at hand. 


A threat that Sweden may dispense with American goods 
altogether if the United States discontinues trade because of 
that country’s trade with Germany was made by Foreign Min- 
ister Lindman. In a speech he declared that if it is true the 
United States will “discontinue trade unless we cease trading 
‘with Germany, then we may well dispense with American 
goods.” Up to Aug. 22, the British, French, Italians and 
Russians have captured 167,780 war prisoners since April 9, 
when the 1917 campaign opened, 





FOREIGN 


A Christiania dispatch tells of the first Norwegian iron 
and concrete ship being launched. The ship is built on an 
entirely new system, with the bottom upward, in which posi- 
tion the launching took place on a sort of underlying sled 
which glided out with the ship. When the water was reached 
the hull became detached from the sled and gradually sank 
up to a certain point, then subsequently righted itself. This 
particular ship, which is 200 tons burden, was built in three 
weeks, but the next will require only about half that time. 
It is intended to start the wholesale building of iron and 
concrete ships of 200, 500 and 1,000 tons. 


The ancient city of Jerusalem, one of the objectives of the 
British campaign in Palestine, now is a strongly fortified 
city, protected by modern armament, and its Turkish defend- 
ers, officered by Germans of high command, have prepared a 
defense which will require herculean efforts to tear down. 


A special tax on single men and childless widowers in Aus- 
tralia, the proceeds to be used to bring home soldiers ordered 
returned, has been announced by the Australian financial} 
minister. 


The outstanding fact of the report of the English govern- 
ment committee on the health of munition workers is that 
after careful observations extending over considerably more 
than a year on all classes of workers, a reduction of working 
hours was found to be followed by an increase of produc- 
tion both relative and absolute, 
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BLACK WALNUT COMING INTO ITS OWN 


Piano Manufacturer Is a Booster for It—Association 
Active in Encouraging Its Use 








LovIsvitLE, Ky., Aug. 28—H. Edgar French, of the 
piano manufacturing house of Jesse French & Sons Piano 
Co., New Castle, Ind., is one piano manufacturer who is 
a good booster for American black walnut piano cases, 
and who believes that the demand for such cases will con- 
tinue to expand. With this company the black walnut 
case has proved very popular and is gradually taking the 
front. On a recent trip to the East Mr. French was sur- 
prised to find that such cases were not being used to any 
extent, but the answer is found in the fact that the 
American Walnut Association was formed in the middle 
West and did most of its work in the central sections. 
This organization is responsible to a large degree for the 
big come-back staged by walnut and in getting the fur- 
niture manufacturers to adopt the wood. The association 
went out and showed the manufacturers that it was a 
good wood, that there was plenty of it, and that if it was 
properly finished it would sell readily. There is a world of 
difference between the soft rubbed finish of modern 
walnut furniture, and the old style brightly varnished 
finish which destroyed the beauty of the material. With 
the furniture manufacturers using quantities of walnut, 
and increasing its use it is just a question of a short time 
before the eastern piano and other musical instrument 
manufacturers get in line. 


DETROIT LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE TWO COMPANIES 


Derroit, Micu., Aug. 27.—Patriotism is not lacking 
among Detroit lumbermen, even tho most of them are 
above the draft age, or too burdened with family and 
business duties to volunteer for service in France. They 
have raised two companies of from fifty to sixty men 
each for service with the Michigan State troops, which 
are taking places left by the calling into the Federal serv- 
ice of the National Guard. ls 

More than 75 percent of the membership in each com- 
pany is composed of men active in the Jumber trade in 
this city. The companies are drilling twice a week, and 
since the arrival of their equipment and uniforms they 
feel able to take the field if the necessity arises. It is 
expected that they will be called on to furnish details 
in the near future to guard public property against 
which plots might be made. : 

J. F. Deacon, manager of the Detroit Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau, was largely instrumental in organizing 
the two companies. Mr. Deacon is first lieutenant of 
Company C, of which W. A. C. Miller, head of the lum- 
ber firm of that name, is captain. Harry Webster, man- 
ager of Webster, McCausey Co., as first lieutenant of 
Company D, is acting as captain of the unit. 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS IN ONE CITY 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 27.—On Saturday, Aug. 19, 
George A. Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., of this 
city, and one of the best known retail lumbermen in the 
middle West, celebrated the fifty-second anniversary of 
his arrival and entrance into business in Des Moines. A 
part of this celebration consisted of entertaining about 
eighty employees of the company at a picnic at Union 
Park. 

In the Sunday issue of the Des Moines Register was 
printed a full account of Mr. Jewett’s business expe- 
rience in the city written by himself. It was on Aug. 
18, 1865, that Mr. Jewett, then a husky lad of 18, walked 
into Des Moines and got a job in the store of an im- 
plement dealer at a salary of $20 a month. He re- 
mained with this firm for eight years and in 1873 went 
into the employ of H. F. Getchell & Sons, lumber dealer. 
There he learned the foundation ‘of the lumber business 
and in 1879 began business for himself, forming a part- 
nership with D. R. Ewing, the title of the firm being 
Ewing & Jewett. When Mr. Ewing died in 1904 the 
business was incorporated as the Jewett Lumber Co., a 
concern that is one of the most progressive and suc- 
cessful in Jowa or in the entire United States, for that 
matter. 











SEES MANY CHANCES FOR ERROR 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Aug. 28.—That much confusion is 
likely to grow out of the operations of the contractors 
at’ the different army cantonments by reason of the 
indiscriminate hiring of men for work with which many 
of the men so hired have only a slight acquaintance, 
but even more in consequence of the inevitable want of 
system which absence of a good strong organization 
gives rise to is indicated by the experience of some of 
the lumbermen who furnished supplies to the contractors 
of camps. One of these lumbermen, a Baltimorean, whose 
standing is of the highest and who has had very few 
claims on account of alleged shortages in private ship- 
ments to deal with, finds himself charged with a con- 
siderable number of such shortages, which are stated 
to vary from 900 to 1,200 and even more feet per car. 
As the cars with regard to which the shortages are said 
to have occurred were delivered in camp more than one 
month ago and have been long since unloaded, it has 
become practically impossible to check up on the talleys 
and ascertain where and how the mistake occurred, or 
if the claim of the contractor has any basis at all. 

The shipper in question naturally feels that the 
claims are a reflection upon his integrity and suggestive 
of a disposition to take advantage of the Government, 
which he is not slow in repudiating; and yet because 
of the lack of system at the camp it will very likely be 
impossible for him to prove the correctness of his count. 
Under the method of doing things at the camp cars of 
lumber most convenient to some particular work are 
probably drawn upon indiscriminately and without any 
eareful checking, so that in a short time there is no 
way of telling how much lumber has been taken off. 


In a well regulated lumber yard everything is done ac- 
cording to a well established system, but at the camps 
under construction such a system is difficult to install 
and even more difficult to maintain for the reason that 
men are frequently changing and many of those em- 
ployed are very indifferently equipped for the work 
of inspection and counting. It will thus be seen that 
supplying the Government with lumber is a far more 
difficult matter than simply to load a car and have it 
forwarded, afterward sending in the bill and securing 
the official O. K. There is every indication that numer- 
ous disputes will grow out of the business and that mate- 
rial deductions will be insisted upon, which may make 
the business even less attractive than the modest profits 
in view led the lumber shippers to expect. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 28.—A. J. Peavy, president 
of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of Shreveport, states 
that members of the Southern Pine Association as a 
rule are filling all Government orders promptly. Mr. 
Peavy believes all persons should show their patriotism 
and do their bit in carrying on the war for the free- 
dom of mankind, and he considers the lumber fraternity 
is doing a good part. In speaking of an order for 1,400,- 
000 feet of longleaf pine to be delivered by his com- 
pany’s mill, Kinder, La., to Beaumont for Government 
ship building, Mr. Peavy remarked: 

This is enough timber to build one complete ship of the 
standard design. We have contracted to duplicate this order 
every ninety days for a year and we will make good on it. 
It is not a_question of money or price. It is a patriotic duty 
with us. Not all of us can fight in the trenches, but all of 
us can do something to help and the lumbermen of the asso- 
ciation are going to do their part. <A big majority of the 
longleaf mills have taken contracts right up to their full 
capacity and at the the price the Government fixed, which is 
— the open market, and they will go right thru with 
them. 

Some of this is large dimension and hard to find and 
has to be hauled several miles to mill, but the millmen 
will not let this stop them, as the Government needs the 
lumber. 








HOLD CONFERENCE ON SHIP BUILDING 


New Or.EAns, LA., Aug. 29.—An important confer- 
ence on ship building was held a few days ago in the 
offices of the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., in this 
city, participated in by the following: W. B. Paterson, 
president of the Robinson Land & Lumber Co., Chicora, 
Miss., and of the W. B. Paterson Lumber Co., Mobile; 
J. F. Ball, president of the J. F. Ball & Bros.’ Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La.; H. H. Paterson, president of the 
W. M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala.; J. M. Hemphill, 
president of the J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co., Rhodes, 
Miss.; J. E. Paterson, president of the Paterson-Edey 
Lumber Co., Mobile; A. J. Higgins; Warren Johnson, 
district director of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; 
R. G. Robinson, production officer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; W. J. Sowers, director of the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau, and 8. M. Eaton, of the A. J. Hig- 
gins Lumber & Export Co. 

It is announced by Mr. Eaton that as a result of the 
conference the manufacturing plants named above, with 
the exception of the Paterson-Edey Co., have agreed to 
divide one ship schedule among themselves. This is in 
addition to the four schedules now being cut by the 
Cady Lumber Co., at McNary, La., says Mr. Eaton. A. 
J. Higgins has gone to MeNary personally to take charge 
of the operations of the Cady mill during the period 
when ship schedules are being produced. 

It is stated at the offices of the Higgins company that 
W. M. Cady and W. B. Paterson have been made mem- 
bers of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 


HOLDS RAILROADS HAVE NOT JUSTIFIED PROPOSAL 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 29.—In a tentative opin- 
ion prepared by Attorney-Examiner G. N. Brown and 
made public today, the Interstate Commerce Committee 
holds that the railroads have failed to justify their 
proposal to reduce to five days the export freight free 
time at north Atlantic and Gulf ports. At present fif- 
teen days free time is the rule at north Atlantic ports 
and ten days at Gulf ports. 

On export shipments of coal at Gulf ports the car- 
riers are held to have justified a reduction in free time 
from ten to five days. 

While the findings of the attorney-examiner are tenta- 
tive, unless upset by briefs and argument by the e¢ar- 
riers they undoubtedly will be adopted by the commission 
in a formal opinion. 

In view of the large exports of lumber, forest prod- 
ucts and naval stores at Gulf ports, the tentative find- 
ings are of importance to the lumber industry. 

Speaking generally of conditions at Gulf ports, Mr. 
Brown says: 

Conditions with respect to handling export shipments at 
ports on the Gulf ef Mexico are different from those that ob- 
tain at the north Atlantic ports. There is no congestion of 
export traffic at any of the Gulf ports, and, except for limited 
periods, there has been none for two years. There is not now 
and has not been any holding of export freight in cars of 
respondents at inland points to await transportation to the 
ports. The same free time applies as to coastwise as to ex- 
port traffic. 

Mr. Brown points out that there is no limitation of 
time that shipments moving under thru export bills of 
lading may be held at the ports of New Orleans, Mobile 
and Pensacola without charge. The respondents do not 
propose in the schedules under suspension to change 
that practice. 

At the same time the commission made public a ten- 
tative opinion in I. & S. No. 1025, affecting New York 
harbor storage, in which the carriers are held to have 
justified their proposal to reduce from five to two days 
the free time allowed for holding at respondents’ ter- 
minals domestic freight consigned to ‘‘ New York light- 
erage.’’ It is held, also, that the proposed increased 
storage charges, designed to facilitate the movement of 
traffic thru the port, applicable on both export and 
domestic traffic, are shown to be reasonable. 





- additional units now forming. 


FOREST SERVICE MAN TO ENTER SIGNAL CORPS 


Expert to Organize Inspection Service to Handle 
Wood for Airplanes 





MapiIson, Wis., Aug. 27.—H. B. Oakleaf, of the United 
States Forest Service, has been spending a week at the 
Forest Products Laboratory in this city, prior to taking 
an appointment in the signal corps. He will assist in 
organizing an inspection service to handle wood for 
airplanes, and he has been able to pick up many valuable 
hints along this line during his stay at the local labo- 
ratory. 

Mr. Oakleaf has had charge of forest products work 
in the district comprising the States of Washington and 
Oregon and had just completed a survey of the ship 
building industry of the Northwest before coming to 
Madison. 

Strength tests, grading rules and specifications and 
the proper conditioning of wood were the earliest lines 
of investigation developed at the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, and the result of these technical studies have found 
ready application in the industries, tho perhaps never of 
such immediate need as at present. By spending a short 
time at the laboratory, reviewing the work that has been 
done along this line Mr. Oakleaf will be in a position to 
coordinate information already available in one form 
or another with any new problems that may develop. 

In his future work for the Government Mr. Oakleaf 
will now have the advantage of being able to apply fun- 
damental data to problems that arise without having to 
stop to make exhaustive tests in each particular case. 


REPORTS SUCCESS IN FORMING FOREST REGIMENT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 27.—Frank B. Moody, member 
of the Wisconsin State Conservation Commission, who 
has been in the northern part of the State for the last 
three weeks to promote enlistments in the so-called ‘‘lum- 
berjack regiment’’ of forest engineers for overseas serv- 
ice, stopped in Milwaukee and reported that the ecam- 
paign had proved highly successful. Of the first regi- 
ment of 1,200 men, Wisconsin furnished between 75 and 
80 men, and a good many more will be available for the 

; Mr. Moody said that 
he did not believe that the enlistments would have any 
appreciable effect on logging conditions in the northern 
woods, as the number of men who will leave is only a 


small percentage of the whole and their absence will 
hardly be felt. 


HARDWOOD REPORT FOR AUGUST ISSUED 


CINCINNATI, OnIo, Aug. 28.—The market and sales 
report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States for August issued today by F. R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president, is accompanied by the 
following general review of conditions surrounding and 
influencing movements and prices: 


The hardwood market in 
strong. There is a heavy 








ees pints active and very 
trol demand and m ‘ ers are 
finding a ready outlet for what they are “itcon The 
dominating factor continues to be the Government business. 
Production still is considerably below normal, and stocks 
show a further decline over last month. f 

a he July furniture markets were a success. Furniture fac- 

tories now, are running to the capacity of labor available 

he car situation shows some improvement. This can be 
only temporary, however, as everything indicates that from 
now on the situation will get decidedly worse. In the South 
where the greatest car shortage exists, manufacturers of lum. 
ber are insisting that the carriers must not discriminate be- 
—— caged oe products. 

ne Hox manufacturers are running full time, trying to 
keep up wi > deme y > Gover rr muni 
in algae the demand by the Government for munition 

Truck, vehicle, and farm implement manufacturers, whose 
business is being influenced directly by war orders are heavy 
buyers of the kind of stocks used in such industries. 

_ The labor Situation will, doubtless, further curtail produc- 
tion. Nota mill in the South but will lose a number of young 
oa are essential to the successful operation of these 

Ss. 

Building permits for July as compiled by Dun’s Review 
show a loss of 50 percent for the entire country as compared 
with the same month of last year, but only 12 percent for the 
cities outside of New York. High prices stopped construc- 
tion work for a.while, but investors now are adjusted to the 
present market basis of prices and an improvement may be 
looked for this fall and winter. 


Then taking up the individual woods on which the mem- 
bership is reporting for the statistical information con- 
tained in the market letters of the association, the 
report continues: : 


Oak-—The demand for oak continues good in nearly all reg- 
ular grades and thicknesses, and the y gira for rete tea 
road materials ete. is unusually heavy. Orders are more 
plentiful, than lumber, the interesting feature being the 
#reatly increased demand for oak to be used in furniture 
manufacturing. The upper grades in quartered red oak and 
No. 1 common in both plain and quartered are in small de- 
mand, and prices somewhat lower. Stocks are below normal, 
and no improvement is in sight. Practically all mills in east- 
ern territory that depend on river logs are shut down and 
likely will. not resume operations before the late fall or win- 
ter. The shortage of flat cars for the handling of logs to 
southern mills has closed down several mills at Memphis. 
From the best information obtainable the market price of 
oak is as follows f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Quartered white oak, 4/4 and 8/4 thicknesses: FAS, $89 
to $95; selects, $68 to $73; No. 1 common and selects, $55 
to $60; No. 1 common, $51 to $56; No. 2 common, $35 to 
$40 ; sound wormy, $34 to $44. 

Quartered red oak, 4/4 and 8/4 thicknesses: FAS, $74 to 
$80 ; selects, $56 to $61; No. 1 common and selects, $44 to 
$49 ; No. 1 common, $40 to $45; No. 2 common, $26 to $30. 
_Plain oak, white and red, 4/4 and 8/4 thicknesses: FAS, 
$70 to $80 ; selects, $49 to $59; No. 1 common and selects, 
$41 to $51 ; No. 1 common, $37 to $47; No. 2 common, $30 
to $37 ; No. 3 common, $22 to $29; No. 4 common, $18 to 
$22; sound wormy, $32 to $40; clear face strips, 4/4, $47. 

Bill stock : Switch ties, matched, $35; unmatched, $32; 
sawn ties, 6x8x8, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $26; freight car stock, 
white $35 and red $33; passenger car stock, white, $40; 
mine car stock, $35; mine ties, $35; mine rails, $35; cross- 
ing and bridge plank, $32. The variety of sizes, together 
with the multitude of purposes for which stock is to be used, 
does not permit the secretary to figure an average price on 
S. 8S. E. timbers and plank. 

PopLar—There is a scarcity of poplar in all grades and 
thicknesses, and practically all manufacturers are sold con- 
siderably into green stock. Production continues below nor- 
mal and prices remain firm. The market prices, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, follow: Panel and No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, 4/4, $81, 
and 8/4, $88; panel and No. 1, 24- to 27-inch, 4/4, $90; box 
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poards, 13- to 17-inch, 4/4, $70; FAS, 7- to 17-inch, 4/4, $64 
up to $82 for 12/4; saps and seleets, 4/4, $52, and 8/4, $56 ; 
common grades, 4/4 and 8/4, No. 1, $41 and $52; No. 2, $32 
and $42; No. 3, $27 and $31; No. 4, $22 and $25. Bevel 
siding, 4-inch, No. 1, $26; select, $22; No. 1 common, $17; 
No. 2 common, $14; drop siding, 4-inch, selects, $41; No. 1 
common, $32; No. 2 common, $27. Dimension strips, 6-inch 
pasis: Selects, 4/4, $48; selects, 5/5 and 6/4, $52; No. 1 
common, 4/4, $88; No. 1 common, 5/4 and 6/4, $41; No. 2 
common, 4/4, $32. 

CnestNuT—There is a decided shortage in the lower grades 
of chestnut and the demand is abnormal. The demand for 
4/4 FAS has fallen off slightly, but there is no indication of 
any weakening in price. Number 1 common is fairly active. 
Market prices, f.o.b. Ohio River, follow: For 4/4 and 8/4, 
PAS, $54 and $62; No. 1 common, $39 and $45; sound 
wormy, $33 and $36; No. 3 common, $22 and $24. 5 

s4sswoop—The demand for basswood continues active. 
Stocks are low and prices remain firm. Dry stock is shipped 
as fast as equipment can be obtained. Market prices, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, follow: FAS, 4/4 and 8/4, $51 and $57; No. 1 
common, 4/4 and 8/4, $41 and $47; No. 2 common, 4/4 and 
6/4, $28 and $31; No. 3 common, 4/4 and 5/4, $22 and $24; 
No. 4 common, 4/4 and 5/4, $20 and $22. 

(Gum—The demand for gum is ahead of the supply and 
business is excellent. Sap gum in the higher grades is very 
active. There is a steady movement of the higher grades of 
red gum, both plain and quartered. The lower grades are 
notably active. Market prices f.o.b. Cairo follow: For. 4/4 
thicknesses: Quartered red, FAS, $51; quartered red No. 1 
common, $40; plain red, FAS, 48; plain red No. 1 common, 
$36; plain red No. 2 common, $26; box boards, $45 ; FAS 
sap, 13-inch and up, $38; 6-inch and wider, $36; 6- to 12- 
inch, $84; No. 1 common sap, $29; No. 2 common, $25; No. 
3 common, $20. : z: 

Asu—aAsh is in a very strong position. The supply is 
sharply below requirements and prices are advancing rapidly. 
Thick ash is at a premium. Market prices, f.o.b. Cairo, fol- 
low: For 4/4 and 12/4 thicknesses, FAS, $61 and $95; No. 
1 common, $39 and $70; No. 2 common, $27 and $45; No. 3 
common, 4/4 and 6/4, $22 and $23. 

Corronwoop—The demand for all kinds of. cottonwood con- 
tinues good. Box boards sell readily at prices higher than 
ever before. Mills are largely oversold in the lower grades. 
Market prices, f.o.b. Cairo, follow: For 4/4 box boards, 13- 
to 17-inch, $65; 9- to 12-inch, $52; FAS, 13-inch and up, $50; 
6- to 12-inch, FAS, $40; No. 1 common, $34; No. 2 common, 
$30; No. 3 common, $24. 


REPORT SHOWS DECREASES OF OAK STOCKS 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Aug. 27—The stock report of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States for August was issued Saturday. It shows that 
there have been heavy decreases of oak stocks, as a whole, 
and that the stocks of quartered and plain white oak at the 
mills Aug. 1 were heavily oversold. This oversold condi- 
tion is especially noticeable in No. 1 common and clear 
face strips of quartered oak, and in selects, No. 1 common 
and select, No. 1 common, No. 1 common and wormy, 
sound wormy and in the three other common grades of 
plain oak, The quartered grades are oversold 590,000 feet 
and the plain grades 2,804,000 feet. White oak bill stocks 
are oversold 664,000 feet. Almost all items of poplar are 
oversold and the same condition is reported as to almost 
all grades of chestnut and cottonwood. 

At the eastern mills the total of green and dry stocks 
of oak of all grades Aug. 1 was 60,174,000 feet and at 
southern mills 34,809,000 feet, a total of 94,983,000 feet, 
which compares with a total of 94,076,000 feet July 1. 
Of the total stocks at eastern mills 18,970,000 feet were 
green and 41,204,000 dry, and at southern mills 11,776,- 
000 and 23,033,000 feet respectively. Of the total stocks 
on hand Aug. 1 there were reported oversold 4,082,000 
feet at western mills and 7,825,000 feet at southern mills. 

The recapitulation of the report on oak shows that at 
eastern mills of the association, between July 1 and 
Aug. 1, unsold stocks of quartered white oak decreased 
12.5 pereent and those at southern mills decreased 30.6 
percent; quartered red oak increased 39.3 percent at 
eastern mills and decreased 27.4 percent at southern mills; 
plain white oak decreased 5 percent at eastern mills and 
decreased 19.7 percent at southern mills; plain red oak 
increased 22.8 pereent at eastern mills and decreased 17.3 
percent at southern mills; white bill stocks increased 
352.9 percent at eastern mills and decreased 40.7 percent 
at southern mills. 

The stocks of all grades of plain poplar from panel 
and wide to No. 4 common Aug. 1 were 22,195,000 feet, 
of which 13,362,000 feet were unsold, representing a de- 
crease of stocks unsold over July 1 of about 2 percent. 
In quartered stocks there was an increase of 1.9 percent, 
which compares with an increase of 61.3 percent in July 1. 

Chestnut stocks Aug. 1 were 11,158,000 feet, against 
12,881,000 feet July 1, a decrease of about 13.3 percent. 
There was an increase of approximately 10 percent in the 
stocks of quartered chestnut. 

Stocks of cottonwood Aug. 1 show an increase of about 
28 percent over July 1, which compares with an increase 
of 128.4 pereent July 1 over June 1. 


RETAILER FORMS NEW PARTNERSHIP 


New Ho.stein, Wis., Aug. 28.—Alfred A. Laun, who 
has been engaged in the retail lumber and coal business 
at New Holstein, Wis., for fifteen years or more, has 
taken Peter Hass and Otto Tagge into the firm and 
the new partnership will proceed under the name of A. 
A. Laun Co. Mr. Laun will retire from active partici- 
pation in the business by reason of his engagement per- 
manently as general manager of the Kiel Furniture Co., 
manufacturer of furniture, Milwaukee. About a year 
ago Mr. Laun was ealled to Milwaukee to take charge of 
affairs, and the appointment has now been made perma- 
nent, necessitating the removal of his family to Mil- 
waukee and the devotion of his entire time to the Mil- 
waukee interest. 


EMERGENCY BUREAU GETS NEW ASSISTANT — 











NEw OrEans, La., Aug. 29.—Announcement is made > 


of the. appointment of Philip Lanier, member of the 
firm of Foster & Lanier, this city, as assistant to the 
director of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, suc- 
ceeding A. J. Carroll, who will-sever his connection with 
the Bureau on Sept. 1, to become general manager of 
the newly organized Gulfport Wholesale Lumber Co., at 
Gulfport, ‘Miss; 

Mr,. Lanier’ brings to his new position long experi- 
ence in many branches of the lumber industry. A na- 
tive of Texarkana, Tex., where he was born 31 years 





ago, Mr. Lanier obtained his early education in the 
public schools of his home town, later graduating. from 
the University of Texas and Tulane College of Commerce. 

He gained the rudiments of the lumber business in 
northern Louisiana and eastern Texas. For five years 
he was connected with Krauss Bros., later becoming 
sales manager of the wholesale department of the W. 
W. Carre Co. Recently he became associated with Rich- 
ard Foster. Mr Lanier will serve the bureau largely as 
a patriotic duty. The firm of Foster & Lanier will be 
continued under the direction of Mr. Foster. 


RAILROAD. ENGINE SUPPLIES POWER 


Forest Products Laboratory Impresses Rail Equip- 
ment in Order to Run Power Plant 








Mapison, Wis., Aug. 27.—Uncle Sam is trying a new 
scheme of supplying power to the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, made necessary by the shutting down of the 
State university main heating and power plant for the 
summer, caused by the coal shortage. Work at the 
laboratory was never more important than at the pres- 
ent time and steam is a necessity for experiments in the 
pulp digesters and the dry kilns. 

The laboratory has a small power plant and there is 
also a plant in connection with the university dairy 
building, but neither can furnish the pressure necessary. 
Fortunately the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. had a passenger engine in the yards for repairs and 
“ame to the rescue, so the wood testing plant of the 
Government is being run by a locomotive. Three of the 
railroad employes have also been pressed into service and 
are doing their bit on the ‘‘ firing line.’’ 


CLOSES IMPORTANT PILING CONTRACT - 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Aug. 28—One of the most important 
timber contracts made in years in the St. Louis market 
has just been closed by Charles C. Curry, a tie and tim- 
ber dealer, who has agreed to deliver 5,000 sticks of pil- 
ing for the Ford Motor Co. This piling will be used in 
the construction of the company’s immense new blast fur- 
nace in Detroit. The contract represents an expenditure 
of $75,000. And in addition to this order, Mr. Curry has 
the promise of the Ford Motor Co. that the contract will 
be duplicated if the movement of the piling is handled 
in an expeditious manner. 

Both water and rail transportation are involved in the 
delivery of the piling, and a remarkable continuity of 
movement was of necessity arranged before the contract 
was entered into. In the first place, Mr. Curry purchased 
enough timber on the Mississippi River, fifty miles south 
of Cairo, Ill., and then arranged to put in his own piling 
camp. The timber cut, arrangements had to be made for 
its movement to Detroit without the slightest hitch. 

The piling will be moved in rafts thru a ditch to the 
Mississippi River, and will be loaded direct on barges, a 
marine engine having been engaged for that purpose. The 
barges will then be towed up the river, and at Cairo 
another marine derrick will be stationed to load the cars 
directly from the barges. Thus the material will be 
brought from the piling camp thru to Detroit with the 
least possible handling, and without any possible chance 
of delay. In this respect the movement is remarkable. 

The piling is to be from 55 to 65 feet in length, the 
average being 60 feet. 


BOX SHOOK BUSINESS IS THRIVING 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 28.—The box shook business 
here is thriving, with all box factories booked to capac- 
ity. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was 
present when one of the largest factories turned down 
a large order from one of the largest shoe manufacturers 

, and even referred the latter to a competitor. 

The figures for the second quarter of 1917 show a 
decline as compared with the same period of 1916, in the 
amount of lumber cut into shooks and boxes. The 
cause may be attributed in some degree at least to labor 
trouble in other industries, resulting in a somewhat les- 
sened demand for certain classes of packing cases. 

The figures quoted have been compiled by H. L. 
Pease, secretary of the Eastern Shook & Wooden Box 
Manufacturers’ Association. The low quotations, as 
quoted by him, would appear to be considerably under 











the market. The figures are based on a deduction of 
a 15 cent freight rate on 1,800 pounds pine and 2,000 
pounds on mixed. 


Box shooks per thousand feet, board measure, at mill: 
Style 1—}j-inch all around ; 15.828 feet : 





ine— Mizxed— 
cL OPP ere ee $51.10 BEM G « oda «ene $47.6 
1 ee ee ae 35.00 EMR 63s casecucws 32.00 
BVOTERO: nccccces 41.82 AVOTORD ccc cccces 40.15 
Style 2—*%4-inch all around; 20.959 feet : 

Pine— Mixed— 
PRM i occ cceé nce $55.18 DR ae kee een dma $51.45 
ot BARRE rer ae 35.00 MM nectenticedus 32.00 
PROTRR oo 5 a6 us 4 43.13 PVGNOES ok s ces cee 41.05 
Style 3—%- and %4-inch; 17.14 feet: 

Pine— Mizxed— 
Wee < aeund cee 52.85 ee Tae 
Low .. sé cue (One BRAUER se ceeds . 
Average 43.65 Average 
Style 4—5g- and j7,-inch; 4.390 feet: 

Pine— Mired— 
ROOMS ist Beever $57.30 DIM waee eh ues $55.68 
De eee eye tee 35.00 HOW Uivestecctes 32.00 
ANGTEBO osc cetus.e 46.61 RVGIGGE cccsivsnias 44.20 





WHAT WAR IS DOING TO BRITISH FORESTS 


The following excerpt from the Timber News and 
Sawmill Engineer, London, England, shows the inroads 
which military requirements for lumber and _ timbers 
are making upon the forests of Great Britain: 

Wholesale clearances of hillsides of their timber is by no 
means an uncommon sight in the North of Scotland, while 
at home some of our famous forests have succumbed, or are 
to within the next few weeks, to the too pressing attentions 
of the woodman. Such clearances make a vast difference in 
the appearance of the countryside, and it is to be hoped that 
when better times come the scheme of replanting such de- 
nuded woodlands will be promptly set about. We noticed in 
the North of Ireland many injudicious fellings of timber tak- 
ing place, and could not but regret that in parts of the coun- 
ties Armagh and Tyrone expanses of woodlands that added a 
charm to the countryside have been felled. Clumps and 
single trees, too, have suffered in much the same way, and on 
many farms the best and most ornamental trees have been 
cut down. Quite near London, too, some big falls of timber 
have taken place, and now that a clearance has been made the 
changed landscape is regrettable to see. However, necessity 
knows no law, and it is only to be hoped that adequate tree 
planting will fill up the gaps during the next five and twenty 


TO MAKE DYES FROM BOIS D’ARC 


WAPANUCKA, OKLA., Aug. 28.—Bois d’are wood, 
prized formerly because of its lasting qualities, is now 
in new demand here, a company having been formed for 
the purpose of manufacturing dye and tanning extracts 
from the bois d’are blocks. The company, known as the 
Dale Manufacturing Co., is incorporated for $100,000. 
It was organized largely at the instance of James E. 
Dale, a dye expert from New York, who discovered the 
method of making dye from the wood. 

The dye which the company will manufacture will be 
used chiefly to color khaki cloth and the product will 
be in special demand because of the fact that the war 
has demoralized the dye industry in this country and 
the supply is far below the needs of the nation. — 

The factory building is already in course of construe- 
tion and the machinery is soon to be received for instal- 
lation. ; 

The Wapanucka factory will be the first of its kind in 
the South and the second bois d’are dye works in the 
United States. It is estimated that there is enough 
bois d’are in this section ‘of Oklahoma to furnish raw 
material for the factory for a period of thirty years. 








INJURED WHEN CAR HITS AUTOMOBILE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 29.—E. G. Flinn, manager 
of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., and Charles 
Van Pelt, representing the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., of 
Everett, here, were injured Tuesday evening when the 
automobile in which they were riding was struck by a 
Lake Minnetonka electric car at Browndale, about two 
miles beyond the city limits. Mr. Flinn, who was driving 
the car, had waited for one car to pass, but did not see 
the one following as a station building shut off the view. 
The automobile was hurled off the tra¢ék and both men 
thrown out. Each sustained a broken arm and they 
were badly shaken up, but are reported to be doiag weil 
at Asbury Hospital, to which they were taken. . 


CUT GIANT SYCAMORE L0G 


EVANSVILLE, InD., Aug. 28.—Maley & Wertz, hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of this city, recently purchased 














LARGE SYCAMORE LOG CONTAINING 1,387 FEET OF LUMBER 





a tract of timber a few miles 
below. Howell, a suburb/ of 
this city, that eut from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 feet of lum- 
ber. One large sycamore 
log, shown in the accompa- 
nying illustration, was the 
largest log that Maley & 
Wertz have handled in many 
years. The log is twelve feet 
long, sixty inches in diameter 
at the large end and forty- 
seven inches in diameter at 
the small end. There are 
1,387 feet of lumber in the 
log. The log is almost per- 
fect, there being not a blem- 
ish on it. It will be cut into 
quartered sycamore. 

Several logs in the lot ob- 
tained from the tract meas- 
ured forty inches in diam- 
eter. The logs obtained 
from this batch were the big- 
gest and finest in quality 
that have been brought here 
in a long time. 
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THE CANTONMENTS WILL BE READY FOR THE SOLDIERS 


Additional Cantonments and Aviation Camps to Be Built in the South—Sawmills Cut Lumber to Size at American Lake 
Camp—New Englanders Make Fine Record in Supplying Material 


TWO MORE CANTONMENTS FOR SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT 

New Orveans, La., Aug. 28.—Governor Pleasant has 
received information from Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood 
to the effect that Louisiana will have the opportunity 
of bidding for two more cantonments which will be 
established in the southern district by the War De- 
partment. General Wood has requested ‘that surveys 
be made of possible sites in Louisiana. 

Duncan Buie, chief engineer of the State Highway 
Department, has been given charge of the matter of 
making surveys, inspections and obtaining other in- 
formation on sites in Louisiana. Mr. Buie states that 
he will furnish this information within thirty days, 
which is in accordance with General Wood’s request. 

Many sites have already been suggested and will be 
inspected by Mr. Buie. They are Shreveport, Baton 
Rouge, Mansfield, Lake Charles and Bogalusa. The 
Bogalusa site will be the first inspected, which will 
take place today. Mr. Buie and Vice-President Far- 
ris, of the New Orleans & Great Northern Railroad, 
will make the trip, and will be shown over the site 
by Mayor W. H. Sullivan. A bid for an encampment 
was made by Shreveport when Alexandria was selected, 
and in this instance Shreveport is certain to wage a 
strong fight. An immense tract of fairly level land 
and an abundance of pure water are the chief requisites 
of a cantonment, and many such sites are to be had in 
Louisiana. 

Another site to be included in Mr. Buie’s surveys 
is that of a historic battlefield of the Civil War at 
Mansfield, which was strongly urged for a cantonment. 
Ever since the entrance of the United States into 
war Lake Charles has been seeking a military or naval 
encampment, and without a doubt will again come 
forward. A bid is also expected to be made by Mon- 
roe. 

An opportunity for bidding for the cantonments will 
be offered to all of the Southern states, and the com- 
petition is sure to be keen; those towns that are not 
fully alive will not even have a look-in. In each of 
the two new cantonments 30,000 men will be accom- 
modated. 

It is expected that New Orleans will work hard 
for the establishment of one of the cantonments in 
this territory. The city has already been named as 
the depot for supplies for Camp Beauregard at Alex- 
andria, La., and Camp Shelby at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
which carries with it an approximate business of 
$3,000,000 a month. 





SELECT TEXAS SITES FOR AVIATION CAMPS 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 28.—Announcement was made 
in Washington Sunday that Houston has been selected 
by the Government as the location of one of the army 
aviation camps. Approval was given by Secretary of 
War Baker and the contracts have been closed. The 
site for the camp is located several miles south of the 
city, near Genoa, and comprises a tract of 1,280 acres 
of level prairie land owned by Dr. R. W. Knox. Light- 
ing rights on 20,000 to 30,000 acres in the vicinity of 
the camp will also be acquired by the Government, to 
permit the landing of machines. 

The camp will cost the Government about $2,000,000 
and it is expected that upward of 5,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be required, more than was used in the con- 
struction of Camp Logan here. It is understood that 
3,000 men will be placed in training at the camp and 
hangars will be built for about 500 machines. Besides 
there will be repair shops, tool shops, commissary quar- 
ters, barracks and similar structures. The American 
Construction Co., which built Camp Logan, has been 
recommended for the contract to build the aviation 
camp. 

Other aviation camps in Texas have been selected for 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco and Wichita Falls, and will 
mean the heavy movement of lumber, with Houston 
in all probability as the distributing point. 





ROCKFORD CAMP GETS BIG CAR OF LUMBER 

STEVENS Point, Wis., Aug. 27.—Falling in line with 
the urgent call to help relieve the car situation by loading 
as heavily as possible, the John Week Lumber Co., of this 
city, recently shipped the largest carload of lumber it ever 
sent out, and perhaps the largest ever loaded at any local 











mill. The ear, which was a Michigan Central gondola, 
contained 50,004 feet of 1-inch hemlock boards, surfaced 
on one side, the weight being 110,000 pounds. The lumber 
was shipped to the cantonment at Rockford, Ill., and was 
the fifth shipment made by the Week company for Gov- 
ernment construction work at that point. L. R. Ander- 
son, of the company, says that the largest car it had pre- 
viously shipped contained about 35,000 feet. 





AMERICAN LAKE CANTONMENT RISING 
RAPIDLY 

Tacoma, WasuH., Aug. 27.—The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a part of the great cantonment Uncle Sam 
is building at American Lake, Tacoma, Wash., on a tract 
of 70,000 acres given free to the Government by Tacoma 
and Pierce County. This shows a section of the north 
side with barracks, stables, warehouses, officers’ quarters 
and minor buildings of the First and Second Infantry 
brigades in the foreground and a glimpse of the heavy 
artillery brigade buildings at the extreme left. There 
are 1,400 buildings in the cantonment, stretching as far as 
the eye can reach. The buildings are of permanent con- 
struction, 40,000,000 feet of fir lumber being used in 
them. This picture was taken, by permission, for the 
Tacoma Tribune from a crow’s nest on the cantonment. 

Among the good records claimed by the various con- 
struction departments engaged on the American Lake 
army cantonment, one of the very biggest of the sixteen, 
covering 70,000 acres, that of the sawmill crews is being 
set forth as a sample. The construction contractors are 
operating two electrically-driven sawmills at the camp. 
The largest of these is on the north side of the canton- 
ment and is equipped with eight cutoff saws, one band 
saw, one rip saw and one dodo-head that notches the 
rafters simultaneously with two other saws cutting the 
rafter ends to form. The southside mill has four cutoff 
saws and its work is mainly on latrines. John H. Fleming 
is superinterdent of sawmills and C. R. MeFarland is in 
charge of the saws. Charles Farmer is in charge of sup- 
plying the mill with lumber as it comes to the cantonment 
by ears, and G, D. Pickett is in charge of the drawings. 

The bulk of the cantonment building is prepared along 
specific plans so that the lumber can be ready-eut on the 
ground and delivered to the carpenters much as a knock- 
down house would be. The north side mill up to last 
Thursday had eut 750,000 pieces and not one had come 
back cut wrong. Each piece is marked with a number cor- 
responding to a number in the architects’ drawings show- 
ing to the carpenters exactly where that pore goes, and 
the mill has cut pieces varying from little ‘triangular 
braces of a few inches in size, up to big rafters, and 
orders for 20,000 or more pieces of one particular kind 
have not been uncommon. 

This plan of mill cutting has enabled the contractors 
to employ hundreds of men whose experience as carpen- 
ters was confined largely to.a hammer and saw and they 
have been able to get away satisfactorily with the work 
because every piece of lumber came to them ready-pre- 
pared to fit a certain specific place in the building. 

The official payroll for the cantonment for the week 
ending last Saturday was $217,741.80, exclusive of $11,- 
000 paid to truckmen, and the number of men employed 
was 9,019. There was paid out $325,000 for material last 
week. About 900 more men are at work this week. 

Thruout the cantonment the buildings are of perma- 
nent construction. There are 160 barracks buildings, 
ach to house an infantry brigade; 48 barracks buildings 
for light and heavy artillery; 16 barracks for engineers’ 
divisions and train and 12 hospital and miscellaneous 
barracks buildings, exclusive of other hospital buildings, 
warehouses, administration buildings, stables, the total 
of buildings reaching to the 1400 mark, over 40,000,000 
feet of lumber being the requirement for the cantonment. 

Except for the warehouses and the hospital buildings 
which have cement blocks, the buildings have wooden 
block footings with 8x8 pésts and about 8x10 sills with 
2x8 to 2x12 for the joists. The exterior of each building 
is of rough boards surfaced with building paper and then 
shiplap. ‘ The floors are all double, inch boards being 
under the dressed flooring. The roofs are of inch boards 
covered with patent roofing, the inch boards, roofing 
and flooring being practically all that has to be eut on 
the job. No shingles are used in the cantonment from 
one end to the other, altho Tacoma is in the heart of the 
red cedar shingle industry. 


CAMP DEVENS READY ON SCHEDULE TIME 


Ayer, Mass., Aug. 27—The biggest single construc- 
tion job ever put thru in New England is Camp Devens, 
one of the sixteen national army cantonments, sit- 
uated near Ayer. The camp is now, exactly on sched- 
ule time, ready for occupancy by the 76th division, 
which means that in nine weeks an 8,000-acre tract of 
brush land has been transformed into a military city 
capable of housing 40,000 men. The entire camp will 
not be completed until well into October, but the 634 
buildings necessary for the immediate use of the army, 
completion of which by Sept. 1 was stipulated in the 
contract, are now ready. This cantonment is nearer 
entire completion than are any of the other fifteen 
under construction. When the 468 auxiliary buildings, 
about eighty of which had been completed by the first of 
this week, are all finished, the total number of buildings 
will be 1102. 

The barracks for the enlisted men, totaling 213 build- 
ings, are of two stories, wooden framed, covered with 
matched boards. They are electric lighted, ventilated 
by flues, equipped with open plumbing and heated by 
steam. Each has a kitchen and a mess hall. 

Besides the army buildings proper, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Knights of Columbus have approved plans for 
buildings, and work on the former has already begun. 
There is also to be a Red Cross building. A committee 
of prominent citizens of the State, headed by Joseph 
Lee, of Boston, and of which ex-Governor David I. 
Walsh is also a member, is planning a recreation building 
and a bathing pavilion at Robbins Pond, for use of the 
soldiers. Ex-Governor Walsh has also suggested a club- 
house in Ayer, where the soldiers may be entertained, 
and steps toward its construction have been taken. 
Seven Protestant denominations have united to build a 
religious and social center near the camp, to cost $25,000. 
It is understood that lumber will be the chief material 
for the construction of all these buildings. 

An unusual feature of the Government construction 
has been the use of redwood for piping, on the theory 
that this is the purest material possible for conveying 
water. The piping, which is bound round with wire, is 
understood to be guaranteed for twenty years. It is 
used to convey water from the 400,000 gallon tanks, also 
for intakes at some of the buildings, but as the supply 
of redwood available at the camp for this purpose be- 
same exhausted iron pipe had to be substituted in other 
buildings. 

The camp is one of magnificent distances. A main 
artery leads over easy grades from the main highway 
of the town to all parts of the ecantonment. Miles of 
streets are built about the regimental compounds, each 
of which units average 400 by 600 feet, and there are 
thirty to forty of them. 

The amount of lumber furnished to date by the com- 
mittee in charge of the purchasing and transportation 
of lumber totals 20,608,759 feet, made up as follows: 
Spruce boards, 5,784,687 feet; hemlock, 4,605,928 feet; 
dimension, 10,218,144 feet. In addition, there was sup- 
plied thru the quartermaster’s department at Washing- 
ton a first order of 4,300,000 feet of North Carolina 
roofing (used for flooring) and about 1,000,000 feet of 
novelty siding. Therefore the total lumber furnished 
to date is nearly 26,000,000 feet. It is estimated that 
the total Government work will require about 30,000,000 
feet, besides the religious and social center structures 
already mentioned. 

The chairman of the lumber committee is Chester 


.C. Whitney, of the Perry & Whitney Co., Boston. Asso- 


ciated with him on the committee is Fred B. Cutler, 
of Stetson, Cutler & Co., also of Boston. These gentle- 
men, as well as Fred T. Ley and F. B. Rogers, presi- 
dent and general manager, respectively, of Fred T. Ley & 
Co. (Ine.), the general contractors for the Ayer can- 
tonment, are naturally highly gratified that Sept. 1, 
the date set by the Government, finds the camp ready 
for occupancy. All the lumber supplied thru the com- 
mittee was bought at prices somewhat under the market, 
affording a considerable saving to the Government. 
The achievement at Ayer clearly shows the ability and 
resources of New England lumbermen. Excepting the 
first order of North Carolina roofing all the lumber was 
furnished by New England, the bulk coming from Maine. 
Practically all the spruce was furnished by that State. 
The southern dealers were shut out anyway by the rail- 
road embargoes. Fourteen large New England manu- 
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facturers furnished all the 20,608,759 feet purchased by 
tre lumber committee. The committee and the manu- 
¢aeturers dropped everything else, and as a result lum- 
yer reached the Ayer sidetracks regularly at an average 
o! thirty carloads a day, mostly in box cars, tho some 
came in flats. It came in at the rate of from 500,000 
-» 600,000 feet a day, and was handled off the cars by 
1 erew of 625 men. 

The lumber was dumped off at the track side, for 
the work of building began there. Six sidings were 
thrown into the serubby underbrush, and two unloading 
tracks, one a mile and the other. half a mile long, were 
yuilt. The lumber was taken off at the rear of ten 
small motor sawmills, cut into required lengths, marked 
‘or the building it was intended for, loaded on trucks and 
rushed to its ultimate destination. Checkers with blue 
prints stationed along the way saw that it went to the 
right building. 

About 7,000 men were employed on the construction 
work, fully 3,000 of these being carpenters. Of the rest, 
about 3,200 were Italian laborers. 

Besides the 1,300 to 1,400 carloads of lumber, the 
following material, roughly estimated, enters into the 
construction of the cantonment: 812 carloads of crushed 
stone for roads; sixty carloads of roofing materials; 
twenty carloads of nails and hardware; 192 carloads of 
tanks, heaters, stoves, piping, and material for five miles 
of track; 114 carloads of ballast; ten carloads of elec- 


trict light poles, wires, insulators etc.; seventy carloads 
of cement; 550 carloads of stone; 175 carloads of sand; 
sixty-five carloads of water and sewer pipe; three car- 
loads of screens, and twenty carloads of construction 
tools, besides other items. 

In connection with Camp Devens, tho not.as a part 
of the equipment required for the army division to be 
trained there, the Government is preparing to build a 
large remount station. Its function will be to supply 
horses for commands here and abroad. This remount 
station will cover almost a square mile, and will com- 
prise an intricate system of corrals, runways, sheds, 
smithies, a veterinary hospital, and quarters for the 
horse wranglers. For this construction a considerable 
amount of lumber will be required. 





WORK SUSPENDED AT CAMP FREMONT 


San Francisco, Can., Aug. 27.—Great excitement was 
caused in San Francisco lumber and building circles, on 
Tuesday, by an order from the War Department sus- 
pending nearly all of the work at Camp Fremont near 
Palo Alto, which is now 90 percent completed. About 
5,000,000 feet of lumber is on the ground, and most of 
the buildings of the main camp are completed. Requi- 
sitions for 6,500,000 feet of lumber for additional work 
at this camp for hospital and remount departments have 
been temporarily held up but it is understood that this 


work will be continued. Strenuous efforts have been made 
by the San Francisco authorities to induce Secretary 
Baker to rescind the order suspending the completion 
of the main camp and it is hoped that the original plans 
will be carried out. The trouble was caused by a mis- 
apprehension at Washington as to the cost of a proper 
sewerage system for the camp, which will cost only 
$80,000, and which was demanded by the State Board 
of Health. At Washington, it was stated that the cost 
would be $500,000, and the War Department refused to 
be dictated to, or interfered with, by the California 
State authorities in the matter. 





- 


CONTRACT FOR KANSAS CANTONMENT 
PLACED 

Fort LEAVENWoRTH, Kan., Aug. 28.—Work has be=-~ 
begun on the Fort Leavenworth wooden cantonment, 
which, according to Government specifications, must be 
completed ky Nov. 1. The cantonment will include forty- 
three frame buildings. The contract for the work was 
awarded after spirited bidding on the part of a number 
of middle West contractors. J. W. Wright, of Leaven- 
worth, was the lowest bidder at $31,425.50 and F. H. 
Tinnerman, of Kansas City, the highest at $76,215. These 
bids are for the buildings only, the plumbing being addi- 
tional. Tholen Bros., of Leavenworth, the only bidders 
on the plumbing contract placed their figures at $8,467. 





BUILDING OF OCEAN FREIGHTERS GOES ON APACE 


Construction at Gulf Ship Yards Is Well Under Way — Much Activity on the Pacific Coast —Work About to Begin on 
Thirty Wooden Ships at Portsmouth, N. H. 


TEXAS SHIPYARDS ARE ALL BUSY 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 27.—The Stars and Stripes now 
proudly wave from the stem of the first keel of a Govern- 
ment ship to be laid in a Texas ship yard. Impressive 
ceremonies marked the hoisting of the flag Saturday at 
the local ship yard of McBride & Law. The entire plant 
was shut down for a few minutes and the 100 patriotic 
workmen stood with bared heads as Old Glory was un- 
furled to the breeze. R. J. McBride, general manager of 
the company and the man who secured the first wooden 
ship contract awarded by the Federal Shipping Board 
to a southern builder, hoisted the beautiful emblem, At- 
torney Charles D, Smith moved his hearers with a brief 
patriotic speech. 

Construction of the keel was begun about two weeks 
ago and was completed Saturday morning. Work of 
driving piling for the foundation for the second keel 
was begun today by McBride & Law. This company has a 
contract to build four wooden ships for the Government, 
all of which are to be completed by the spring of 1918. 
M. G. P. Hansen, formerly a submarine builder for the 
Lake Torpedo Boat Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., is marine 
engineer and superintendent of construction for the local 
coneern, 

The Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which 
also started construction of a keel for one of the four 
ships it will build for the Government, completed the 
keel Saturday evening. This company has about com- 
pleted the foundations for four marine ways on its large 
ship yard site on Island park and three other keels will be 
laid as soon as possible, 

L. E. Seott, general manager of the Lone Star Ship- 
building Co., is making rapid progress on the establish- 
ment of this new ship yard on the east side of the river, 
opposite Beaumont, and construction of a service track to 
this site was begun Saturday by the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co. The Lone Star company has a Government 
contraet for eight wooden ships. 

Altho he secured a lease from the city on a piece of 
municipal terminal property for a ship yard site, J. N. 
MeCammon today obtained a sublease on a part of the 
old Kirby tram tract, adjoining the city’s property, which 
is under lease to McBride & Law, and will establish his 
plant at that point, which he regards as more suitable for 
the launching of boats. Mr. McCammon has a contract 
to build two Government ships. 

Howland & Nelson have made more rapid progress 
than they expected on schooner No. 2, which they are 
building for the Orange Maritime Corporation, and the 
vessel will be launched the last of this week. This boat 
has already been sold to a party in Gulfport, Miss., whose 
name has been withheld. 

Plans are being made by the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce appropriately to celebrate the launching of the 
two schooners, City of Beaumont and City of Dallas, now 
being built for Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of Gulf- 
port. The boat named for Beaumont will be ready to 
launch about October, while the other will be launched 
about a month later. 





CALIFORNIA SHIPYARDS PROJECTED AND 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


San Francisco, Cau. Aug. 27.—New ship building 
corporations are being organized almost weekly in 
California, Oregon and Washington. One of the latest 
concerns to enter the lists is the New York, San Fran- 
cisco & Hongkong Steamship Co., which has secured 
permission from State Commissioner H. L. Carnahan 
to sell shares of its capital stock. This company has 
i's principal place of business in San Francisco, but 
the site for its ship building plant is in San Mateo 
County. The company is permitted to sell to W. J. 
Hotchkiss, the well known lumberman, E. V. Rideout, 
T. Wah Hing and Phoebe M. Rideout 400,000 shares 
of its preferred stock at par, $1 a share, for cash, so 
as to net the company the full amount of the selling 
price. There is permitted to be issued to Mr. Hotch- 








kiss 50,000 shares of common stock in exchange for 
ten acres, comprising the ship yards site on Redwood 
creek and Westpoint slough, San Mateo County, and 
a right of way along the bank of Homestead slough. 

The Hollywood Shipyard & Construction Co., of 
Oakland, is asking for bids for labor and materials 
to erect four shipways and a long wharf. This con- 
cern has taken several contracts for the construction 
of large steamers. 

S. N. Griffith and associates are preparing to estab- 
lish a ship yard at Martinez, where land belonging 
to the municipality has been secured. Mr. Griffith says 
that he will begin active operations within 120 days; 
that he will fill the space between the municipal and 
Granger’s wharf within eighteen months; that his com- 
pany will have two steamers of 3,000 tons each, in 
course of construction within one year; in five years 
there will have been expended on improvements and 
equipment the sum of $250,000. 





DECLARES WOOD BETTER THAN STEEL FOR 
CERTAIN VESSELS 

In a recent article published by the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont., there 
is some information that goes a long way to controvert 
the statement that wood is not as suitable as steel for 
a certain class of merchant vessels. The article is 
given to a description of the hardwoods of New South 
Wales, Australia, that are suitable for ship building. 
The article says, in part: 

Many of the coastal rivers have bad sand bars, and the 
continual bumping when the vessels are crossing is a severe 
trial. Nevertheless, many coasters have been running con- 
tinuously for periods of twenty to thirty years and are still 
fit for service. ‘The harbor ferry service of Sydney, which is 
very extensive, is carried on mostly by wooden steamers, and 
preference is given to wood over steel because it is better able 
to stand the strain of continual bumping. These vessels are 
200 to 300 feet long. 

Of course, these vessels are not ocean liners, but, 
to judge from the account of the service in which they 
are engaged, the wood coasters of Australia are sub- 
jected to possibly even .greater strain than would be 
experienced in crossing the ocean. It is a common prac- 
tice in New South Wales to plank the vessels to the 
water-line with hardwood and finish the top sides with 
softwood. Because of the extremely hard quality of 
the New South Wales hardwood, such vessels are less 
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A WISCONSIN COMPANY’S METHOD OF REACHING THE 
CONSUMER 


liable to damage by marine borers. Timbers suitable 
for knees, crooks and frames can be supplied in large 
quantities. Timbers for small boats are now almost 
universally of spotted gum, a timber which has taken 
the place of hickory and elm, previously imported. Con- 
siderable quantities of timber suitable for keels have 
been shipped to the Pacific coast of North America during 
the last few years and the trade is growing, accord- 
ing to the Canadian authority. 





TO BUILD FLEET OF THIRTY VESSELS 

PortsmoutH, N. H., Aug. 28.—It is expected that 
work will be started soon on the fleet of thirty wooden 
freight steamers for the United States Government in the 
newly established ship yard in Newington on the Pis- 
eataqua River, near here. The work will be a great boon 
to the lumber trade. To build the thirty ships it is esti- 
mated 45,000,000 feet of yellow pine will be needed, 
besides a variety of other stock. The two miles of rail- 
road tracks needed to facilitate the handling of the 
lumber are nearly laid. There will be eighteen ways 
laid, so that eighteen ships may be under construction 
at one time. It is to cost about $500,000 to equip the 
plant alone. At least 3,500 men will be needed for the 
work of building the great fleet. The ships are to cost 
$550,000, or a total of $16,500,000. - The ships are to be 
286 feet long, with 46-foot beam and of 19-foot draft. 
The J. H. Mendell Engineering Co., of Manchester, N. H., 
has the contract and has organized a subsidiary cor- 
poration to assist in the work. ; 





AWARDED CONTRACTS FOR SIX SHIPS 

Saginaw, Micu., Aug. 28.—The new Saginaw Ship- 
building Co. has been awarded contracts for the construe- 
tion of six ships at a cost of between $3,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000. These contracts were signed by officers of the 
company at Washington, D. C. Plans will now be made 
for the construction of the plant on the Saginaw River, 
the ship yards buildings to be largely of frame con- 
struction and requiring an immense amount of lumber. 

The ships are to be of Welland Canal size, 260 feet long, 
'34%-foot beam, and will have a moulded depth of 24 
feet, 44% inches, the river being of sufficient depth to 
take them easily. They will be of the regular ocean going 
freight type. The contracts have been promised delivery 
before November, 1918. ; 





FAST DEVELOPING INTO SHIP BUILDING PORT 

MoBILE, ALA., Aug. 27.—Mobile is fast developing into 
a ship building port, for this week at least three of the 
plants here will begin the laying of foundations for the 
construction of vessels, the aggregate cost of which will 
be $15,000,000. The Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co. 
will sink the first piles for the foundations of one or 
more of the six ways which it contemplates building. The 
Murnan Ship Building Corporation and the Alabama Dry 
Dock & Ship Building Co. have their pile drivers ready 
_ on the foundations of new ways which they will 
uid, 

A corps of surveyors under Capt. T. W. Nicol is busily 
engaged surveying the 13,500 acres purchased recently 
by the Tennessee Land Co., a subsidiary of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., for the building of a ship 
building plant with allied industries by the United States 
Steel Corporation. The options on this property have all 
been taken up and the property purchased by the Steel 
Corporation for between $700,000 and $750,000, 

The plans of the purchasers have not been made pub 
lic in detail, but it is known that they are pretentious and 
contemplate the expenditure of millions of dollars on this 
site, part of which, it is stated, will be built up into 
a small modern city for the thousands of employees of 
the proposed enterprise. 

The four submarine chasers that are under construction 
by the Hendreson Ship Building Co., will be completed 
shortly and will be ready for launching soon. It is 
stated that they will be ready for delivery some time in 
advance of the contract date in October. 
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Experiments in Kiln Drying Southern Yellow Pine Lumber 





Efficiency or economy in kiln drying depends upon the 
rapidity of drying with least injury to the stock, and in- 
volves such factors as sorting at the green chains, proper 
method of stacking, kiln design and operation. After a 
careful field study of the present practice in kiln drying 
southern pine, it was felt that an improvement could be 
made by the adoption of a more rapid process developed at 
the Forest Products Laboratory. A demonstration was there- 
fore made at the mill of the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La., to compare results obtained in the natural ventilation 
type of kiln now used with the results obtained by using the 
new high velocity low superheated steam process in drying 
one-inch yellow pine lumber. 


The Natural Ventilation Process 


The natural ventilation process, Figures 1 and 2, is used 
very extensively in drying southern yellow pine at present 
and is well known thruout the trade. Kilns of this class are 
nearly always of the progressive type. The circulation of 
air thru the cars of lumber is induced solely by heating the 
air in the kiln above the outdoor air temperature and is 
relatively sluggish. The drying capacity of these kilns de- 
pends on a slow circulation of relatively dry air thru the 
cars of lumber from the fresh air inlets at the discharging 
end to the moist air outlets or chimneys in the ceiling or 
walls near the charging end of the kiln. Usually, a steam 
jet line is installed under the heating pipes and lumber to 
moisten the air if the lumber shows signs of checking. ‘This 
live steam line is a very necessary part of.the equipment of 
a natural ventilation kiln for drying most kinds of lumber. 
For simplicity of design and ease of operation this type of 
kiln is superior to the more complicated types for certain 
purposes, but nevertheless requires intelligent operation. 
The term intelligent operation, in this connection, involves 
such problems as sorting for lengths and grades, methods of 
stacking, temperature to be used at the beginning and end 
of the drying process, method of injecting live steam, when, 
where and how much of it is to be used, the length of time 
the lumber should be left in the kiln, the method of oper- 
ating the kiln mechanically, and cooling the lumber after 
removal from the kiln. The successful drying of lumber 
usually depends more on the type of kiln foreman than on 
the type of kiln. In many instances it is possible to secure 
excellent results in drying southern yellow pine lumber by 
intelligent operation of the kilns in common use. It is not 
generally realized that a skilled operator is often able to 
reduce the degrade due to kiln drying by thousands of dollars 
annually and is an excellent investment even at a good 
salary. 

Fiat STACKING. Lumber to be flat stacked in any type of 
kiln should be sorted for lengths and grades. This not only 
prevents the long boards from overhanging at the ends, but 
enables one to dry the common and B&better lumber sepa- 
rately. Whether the cars are run into the kiln endwise or 
crosswise, the method of stacking shown in Figure 1 gives 
excellent results if the open flues up thru the cars are wide 
enough. Cars 8 feet wide, 9 feet high and 16 feet long, aver- 
aging slightly more than 3,500 feet B. M., were used in the 
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FIGURE 1. VENTILATING KILN WITH FLAT STACKING 


[By James E. Imrie, Assistant Physicist, Forest Products Laboratory, 


demonstration. At least four 1x1-inch crossers should be 
used for 16-foot lumber and it is exceedingly important that 
the end crossers be as near the ends of the boards as possible. 
Some means should be provided to insure the crossers being 
placed vertically one above the other if straight boards are 
desired. This may be done by supplying grooved uprights 
at the ends of the crossers. 

EDGE STackINnG. Edge stacking requires a suitable shrink- 
age take-up device. Figure 2 shows the car placed in the 
kiln endwise, the lumber being stacked on edge in light, 
specially designed two stake shrinkage take-up frames in- 
vented by the author. When the cars are placed crosswise 
in the kiln, the bottom members of the bunks carry the 
wheels and the small trucks shown in Figure 2 are dispensed 
with. The lumber should be sorted for lengths and grades 
as far as possible and edge stacked on suitable shrinkage 
take-up bunks by means of a hand. or power stacker. At 
least four burks and four 1x1-inch crossers should be used 
for 16-foot lumber, the end bunks and crossers being placed 
as near the ends of the boards as possible and the crossers 
very carefully lined up. The car in Figure 2 is about 7 
feet wide, 7% feet “69 and 16 feet long, carrying approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet, B. M., of inch lumber. 

DESIGN. As has Bera said, the natural ventilation type 
of kiln is simple in design. The heaters, made up of inch 
pipes, are placed either vertically or horizontally below the 
rails and steam at 80 to 100 pounds gage pressure should be 
available. The condensation should be completely removed 
by means of a high grade steam trap. The steam jet line 
should be of inch pipe with an eighth inch hole drilled about 
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FIGURE 2. VENTILATING KILN WITH EDGE STACKING 
every two feet and it should extend the length of the kiln. 
It would probably be best to lower this steam jet line to 
the position shown in Figure 2. 

OpERATION. After admitting steam to the heating pipes 
live steam should be turned into the jet pipes so that the 
jets rise about 18 inches or 2 feet above the pipe. This 
amount of steam may be used thruout the run, Drying 
should be started at. 180° Fahrenheit, measured by the re- 
ye | thermometer at the bottom of the cars and in about 

15 feet from the door, and the temperature raised gradually 
to 210° or 220° Fahrenheit, at the close of the run. This 
method is shown graphically at the bottom of Figure 5. When 
the boards ring clear when struck or when slivers break 
without clinging, the cars may be removed to a warmed 
shed or allowed to cool slowly in the kiln in order to pre- 
vent subsequent checking if cooled too rapidly. Inch heart 
stock,should be dry in 48 hours and inch sap stock in from 
60 ‘to 72 hours. 

RESULTS. By the method outlined above, mixed longleaf, 
shortleaf and loblolly inch pine lumber was dried from a rough 
green weight of about 5,000 pounds to 3,225 pounds a thou- 
sand rough dry in 63.6 hours. This corresponds to a reduc- 
tion in moisture content from 61 percent to 4 percent of the 
dry weight. These results are shown graphically by Figure 
6. The total steam used was 4,500 pounds a thousand board 
feet, or 2.54 pounds per pound of water evaporated.. This 
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lumber was bright, uniformly dried, and in excellent condi- 
tion, but there was some slight amount of checking of the 
boards in the case of the flat stacked lumber especially. The 
stacker for edge-stacking the lumber was only partly suc- 
cessful in the tests. It seems probable that edge-stacking 
with shrinkage take-up frames would prevent end checking 
and the slight cupping experienced with flat stacking, and 
would be superior to other methods of stacking provided a 
successful stacker and shrinkage take-up car were used. 
However, edge-stacking without the shrinkage take-up cars 
should not be practiced. 


The High Velocity Low Superheated Steam Process 


The high velocity low superheated steam method for dry- 
ing lumber, Figures 3 and 4, consists in forcing slightly 
superheated steam at an exceedingly high velocity uniformly 
thru all parts of the cars of lumber. This process is based 
on the fact that the time required to season lumber properly 
depends on the circulation, temperature and humidity of the 
drying medium. When green lumber is dried at temperatures 
above 212° Fahrenheit, the drying medium is largely steam 
(water vapor) and, lacking means of forcing the circulation, 
the only means of securing rapid drying is to use a very high 
temperature, often as high as 300° Fahrenheit. On account 
of the rapidity with which superheated steam parts with its 
heat and is reduced to the saturated condition, a slow circu- 
lation at these high temperatures results in unequal drying, 
the part of the car of lumber where the steam first impinges 
drying excessively and the rest of the car very slowly. It is 
well known that such extreme temperatures damage the 
lumber by rendering it brittle or “lifeless.” Furthermore, 
superheating to such an extent reduces the humidity to a 
dangerous point, causing considerable warping and checking. 
The new high velocity low superheated steam process was 
devised to avoid these two dangers by bringing into play an 
exceedingly rapid circulation of steam thru the cars of 
lumber, making it possible to secure extremely rapid drying 
at safe temperatures as low as 230° Fahrenheit and a rela- 
tive humidity not lower than 70 percent. 

STACKING. ‘To kiln dry southern yellow pine lumber by 
any method in an eflicient manner necessitates sorting for 
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lengths and grades. If the plant is laid out so that the cars 
are run into the kilns endwise, it is desirable in the super- 
heated steam process to stack the boards flat and edge to 
edge (Figure 3) rather than with flues as in the natural 
ventilating kiln (Figure 1). These cars were 7 feet 6 inches 
wide, 9 feet high and 16 feet long, and contained about 6,600 
feet, B. M., of inch lumber. Grooved uprights were used at 
the stacking platforms to hold the ends of the crossers di- 
rectly over one another. In order to prevent end checking, 
(he end erossers were placed as near the ends of the boards 
as possible. The edge stackif#fg shown in Figure 4 was 
<imilar to that in the ventilating kiln, Figure 2. 

DrsicN. The kiln equipped for the superheated steam 
process is very simple in design and easy to operate. The 
heating unit, consisting of at least fifty 1-inch pipes on both 
sides and extending 70 feet, the length of the demonstrating 
kiln, hangs on the side walls. Steam at from 80 to 100 
pounds gage pressure should be available and fed to both 
heaters thru a reducing valve. The condensation should be 
removed thru a good steam trap. In order to produce the 
high velocity circulation, live steam at 80 to 100 pounds 
cage pressure should be available for injection into the kiln 
turu. %-inch holes, or thru steam jet air blowers, drilled 
every two feet in the 2-inch jet pipes. In Figure 3, for flat 
stacking, these pipes are shown at the top and bottom of 
the car. Steam is fed at the centers of these jet lines thru 
2-inch feed pipes, the pressure at the jets being regulated 
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FIGURE 5. DIAGRAM RECORD OF OPERATION 


by a reducing valve. The auxiliary jet system for flat piled 
lumber shown by the dotted lines in Figure 3 is a duplicate 
one and is installed with the jets pointing in the reverse 
direction for the purpose of reversing the circulation. The 
advantage in reversing the direction of the circulation is in 
obtaining more uniform drying and in shortening the time, 
since both sides of the pile thus receive similar treatment. 
The feed lines for each jet system have separate valves, so 
that the circulation is reversed by simply closing pne valve 
and opening the other. With edge stacking there are only 
two jet pipes, both at the bottom, and the circulation was 
not reversed. While demonstrating, two carefully calibrated 
recording thermometers with flexible extension cables were 
used to record the temperature of the steam as it entered 
one side of the car and left the opposite side. The recorder 
bulbs were located as shown in Figures 3 and 4 about fifteen 
feet in from the kiln door and they were shielded from direct 
radiation. The steam flowing to the jets and condensed in 
the heating pipes was very accurately metered. 

OPERATION, In operating the superheated steam kiln, turn 
steam into all the heating pipes slowly and carefully with 
the trap by-passed until the pipes have expanded, then turn 
on full pressure. If the flat stacking method is used (Figure 
3), turn steam at full pressure into the upper and lower jets 
on one side of the kiln at the same time. Adjust the reducing 
valves so that the temperature of the steam entering and 
leaving the car is about 230° and 220° Fahrenheit, re- 
spectively. This condition should be secured in about two 
hours. Maintain these conditions for about twelve hours 
and then reverse the circulation for the next twelve hours, 
allowing the temperature of the steam entering and leaving 
the car to rise to about 235° and 230° Fahrenheit, respect- 
ively. At the end of twenty-four hours the kiln may be 
pulled, but, if possible, allow the lumber to cool partly in 
the kiln to prevent subsequent checking if cooled too, rapidly. 

If edge stacking (Figure 4) is used, the procedure is just 
the same, except that the circulation is not reversed. These 
methods are represented graphically by Figure 5. 

RESULTS. By this new and rapid method, several large 
kiln charges of mixed longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly green 
inch pine lumber were dried from approximately 5,000 to 
3,400 pounds a thousand board feet, rough, in twenty-four 
hours. This represents a reduction in moisture content from 
61 to 10 percent of the dry weight. These results are shown 
graphically by Figure 6. The total steam used per thousand 
board feet was 4,500 pounds, or 2.8 pounds per pound of 
water evaporated. The lumber was dried in excellent condi- 
tion in regard to checking, warping and knots and it ma- 
chined very nicely with very few breaks and splits. The 


only objection to this process was a slight, yet apparent, ° 


darkening of the color of the sapwood. As nearly all of this 
stock is filled and varnished or painted, the writer believes 
this may not be a serious defect. The color change of the 
sapwood was quite obvious. in the rough lumber, but was 
much less so in the dressed stock. The process tended to 
darken the color of the sapwood so that it resembled that 
of the heartwood very closely. This might be considered an 
advantage in some cases and a defect in others, so that the 
writer hesitates to advocate the process generally for drying 
southern yellow pine lumber. 
Summary 

The open, flat method of stacking and the method of 
drying described for use in the ordinary ventilating and box 
kilns now in use in the South, gave excellént results and are 
recommended highly for general use in kiln-drying southern 
yellow pine lumber. 

The time of drying to 10 percent moisture was reduced 
from 50 hours to 24 hours by the high velocity low super- 
heated steam process (see Figure 6), thereby increasing the 
eapacity of the kilns two times. The capacity was further 


increased by the methods of stacking; so that, with close 
flat stacking and the rapid process of drying, the capacity 
of the kilns was 3.5 times thé capacity of the ventilating 
kiln with flat stacking and 8.1 times its capacity with edge 
stacking. 

The amount of steam required to dry a thousand feet of 
lumber was practically the same, 4,500 pounds, for both 
processes. 

The lumber dried by the high velocity low superheated 
steam process was equal to that dried by the ventilating 
process except for a slight, yet apparent, darkening of the 
color of the sapwood. It appeared to machine better. As 
practically all of this stock is ultimately filled and var- 
nished or painted, it is possible that the darkening might not 
be a serious defect. However, the writer does not advocate 
this method for drying southern yellow pine lumber gener- 
ally at this time. 

Edge stacking with shrinkage take-up frames offered con- 
siderable advantage over flat stacking in the ventilating 
and box kilns. It increased the capacity by 43 percent and 
improved the quality of the lumber, especially in the case 
of extra wide stock. 

If a satisfactory edge-stacker and shrinkage take-up car 
can be perfected, one that is light, cheap and easily trans- 
ferred, this method of stacking is better than flat stacking. 
Edge-stacking without shrinkage take-up cars is to be 
discouraged. 
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Camp AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 
27.—In less than thirty days the entire equipment has 
heen purchased for the Tenth Engineers (Forest). Not 
only sawmills, complete in every detail and which will be 
briefly deseribed later, but tractors, trucks, log wagons, 
trailers, miles of logging railroad steel, log cars, electric 
light plants, miles and miles of piping and tons and tons 
of supplies. 

! neither propose to advise the quantity of each type 
of equipment, nor shall I give the numbers of men now 
established here. I am authorized, however, to state that 
further forestry regiments are to be formed—in fact, as 
soon as one regiment is organized and disciplined another 
will be reeruited, trained and shipped across the pond for 
service in Franee. 

Practical men and not theoretical or technical men are 
required. Details are worked out. Men and machinery 
must be gathered together to fulfill each and every detail. 
‘here is work to be done. Work that is necessary for the 
‘upport of the men in the trenches and the lumber indus- 
try is not going to be laggard in producing any number 
of men it may be asked for. 

Since writing the story which appeared in the AMERI- 
“\N LUMBERMAN’S issue of Aug. 4 hundreds of the men 
for the Tenth have arrived. They came from all parts 
of ko States and were in the pink of condition 
on arrival, 

_t am more astonished as each day passes when ques- 
‘Nloning various men out of the various companies as to 
their previous training, their childhood, their home States, 
their education, Near my cot sleeps a Harvard man. He 
M “ private. Two Cornell men are in corner close by. 
Th n from other universities swarm in the same barracks. 
or, supply sergeant is a Yale man. And who is this? 

hy, here we have a man who gave up his training for the 
ministry (temporarily) to join the Tenth. Eagerly he 
(lives for his little testament when the day’s work is done, 
as far as the regimental work is concerned, for he has 
other work to do. It may be my fancy, but it has been 
rv eta to notice how many other boys have secured a 
— gray testament at the Y. M. C. A. and study, per- 
Pr many of them, the story of the Christ for the first 

ime in years. Our theologian has unconsciously set a 
wonderful example. 
Pe cleaner lot of men you could not meet. And at last 
the opportaatty 18 given me to prove the inaccuracy of 
lank ania Seneral all over the world, that the logger or 
iene aie is a tough man of society. I would like to 
we Pe * ches regiment in the United States—in the 

orid for that matter—that can boast of never hav- 


TENTH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 


[By Interpreter Néel A. Dew] 


ing had a single man in the guard house. 
record of the Tenth Engineers (Forest). 

Furthermore, each man in each squad, each squad in 
each platoon, each platoon in each of the six companies 
are going to see to it that there shall not at this time or 
in the future be a prisoner in the guard house. It is not 
a boast—it is a fact. So, besides being lumberjacks, 
mill hands, clerks, engineers, truck, motorcycle, tractor 
drivers, cooks or whatever may be their grading, they are 
true soldiers of Uncle Sam and real American gentlemen. 
Their temper, too, is bewitching. All are good natured. 
I have been here over four weeks, attached to various com- 
panies and holding various ‘‘jobs’’ from running a 
transit, making signs, to acting mess sergeant and feed- 
ing—ah! I nearly gave the number of men! During that 
period of time I have not as much as overheard a wrangle. 
@ll are pals. If a private has an invitation out to dine 
with a good family in the city, he will ask the first man 
he meets to go with him, whether he be in his own com- 
pany or not. When the evening’s hospitality is over, the 
two soldiers, strangers in toto the day before, are con- 
firmed friends that night and for henceforth. Another 
thing, the non-commissioned officers do not ‘‘swank.’’ 
It has been generally known that many men lose their 
heads when the chevrons are stitched to their sleeves. I 
still have to find a non-com who is trying to put on airs 
or hand anything improper to a soldier of inferior rank. 
The truth is that each man respects the other. It may 
not be that a non-com has had more or even as much 
military training—that is, previous training—as many of 
the men who are assigned as privates are old soldiers. 
But each private realizes fully that the N. C. O.’s have 
been given their grades on account of their industrial 
worth and their individual qualifications for the work to 
be done in France. 

There are a few men who have spent years and years in 
actual logging or mill work who imagine they ought to 
be made colonels. Many old national guardsmen, on the 
other hand—and I should include previous service navy 
and army men—are quite convinced that they know more 
about soldiering than their captains. These types are in 
the minority, however, and the very great majority are 
happy and contented witlf their listing. It is curious to 
note that the really brighter men, who have given up ex- 
cellent positions, prefer to remain privates. They desire 
to be certain that they could handle a higher rank before 
going after it. These men are certain to make good. 

At a lecture given a few nights ago to a number of 
sawyers, millwrights and engineers, the lecturer (an officer 
of high rank) described the equipment that is to be taken 
to France, His manner was easy and cordial. His eye 


That is the 








was bright and a continuous smile played around his lips. 

‘<Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ this regiment has been organized in 
a hurry! You are doing nobly. There may be men listed 
as millwrights who will not be capable of holding their 
jobs! There is a chance for all to make good. No man 
must imagine that he can not be promoted. The right 
man will go into the right place—when we get to 
France! ’’ 

Whereupon he examined, in camera, each and every 
man that had listened to his interesting and instructive 
talk. By the time he had finished he knew the life his- 
tory of every mill man and had personally gained an idea 
of each personality. His manner and address was so 
genial that the boys fell into an easy spirit and loosened 
up. Let me tell you that those men who answered his 
questions had had more practical experience than could 
be described in a volume of 1,000 pages. Here was a 
sawyer from the big mill at Bogalusa, La.; there was an- 
other from the Weyerhaeuser mill, at Everett, Wash. 
Many of them had handled portable mills all their lives. 
One or two were inclined to foreflush of course. They 
didn’t get very far. ‘‘How many years have you been 
sawing?’’ the question came. ‘‘ Fifteen years,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘How old are you, my boy?’’ was the next fn- 
terrogation. ‘‘ Twenty-three, sir,’’ was the glib answer. 
. . . ‘*Next!’? Another man ons being asked the 
daily capacity of the mill he last worked in replied, 
‘Twenty-five horsepower.’’ This was also another case 
of ‘‘Next!’’ 

However, these were the only two that did not seem 
quite right. The rest answered the questions with a brisk 
readiness accompanied by a tone of absolute assuredness. 

Q.—‘‘You know in your own mind that you could 
handle ———— ———— position?’’ 

A.—‘‘ With full confidence, sir.’’ 

Let me not forget, too, that the men being questioned 
were astounded at the ingenious, practical questions 
hurled at them. After the examinations, one or two said 
to me: ‘‘Gee! What that officer doesn’t know about a 
mill is not worth knowing.’’ 

That is just the point. The officers of the Tenth Engi- 
neers (Forest) have to be more than ordinary commis- 
sioned officers. They have to be skilled along a certain 
channel of industrial work. There is a big surprise for 
the men in the ranks when they reach France—and work. 
For them indeed the answer to their unspoken questions 
will be coming. They will find that this young subaltern, 
who is not very certain of his company commands, is a 
crackerjack logging engineer who knows how to get logs— 
and will see to it that his men get them. The men who 
do their logging in the barracks will find that they will 
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actually. have to deliver the goods in the green timber. 
And this young-husky first lieutenant, who is known from 
coast-to coast as a wrestler and boxer, knows just as much 
more about a mill than he knows about soldiering. . Yet 
he knows more about soldiering today than many an 
officer from West Point, Woolwich, Sandhurst or St. Omer. 

If anything is wanted in a hurry the energetic little 
chap is right on the job, God bless him, and he puts it 
thru—every time. All the officers without exception are 
dubbed ‘‘Damned fine white sports’’ by the entire 
“e crew. 9) 

As I write, a company has just arrived on the parade 
ground. The men are under arms and there is a snap to 
their march that warms the cockles of an old soldier’s 
heart. ‘‘Column right’’; ‘‘March.’’ 

To look at them you would imagine that they had 
never done anything but soldiering all their lives. They 
have disappeared now from view and only the staccato 
command ean be heard in the distance. Some soldiers, 
gentlemen of the lumber industry, that you are about to 
be proud of. May I ask those of you, for your name is 


le legion who have been.employers of. these pe trictic men 

U have left: ‘your eniploy and big pay to***join up’? 
with the Tenth, to write encouraging letters to them? 
They will appreciate your messages and words of confi- 
dence. They are proving that they can do their bit and 
do it well. Do not forget to write them. 

Now I must tell you about the mills that are to be 
taken to France. There are three types: (1) 40,000-foot 
capacity, (2) 15,000-foot capacity, and (3) 5,000-foot 
capacity. They are practical, serviceable, compact. The 
idea, it must be borne in mind, is to get lumber at all 
sacrifice! and the mills have therefore not been built 
along lines of economy. 

The largest type will have a 10-hour capacity of 20,000 
feet; however, these mills are to be run double shift. 
They are of the rotary type with rope transmission, 
equipped with an edger and two cut-off saws. They are 
as strong as can be made, yet retaining the portable 
features. 

The second or intermediate sized mills have portable 
boiler with engine mounted on top. They will be capable 





e 


of cutting 15,000 feet in ten hours. 

The smallest type of mill to be used will be capable of 
cutting 5,000 to 6,000:feet. It is claimed‘that these little 
shavers can be set in 10 minutes and changed in 20 min- 
utes. They will follow the cutting. I am not permitted 
to advise you the volume that will be cut by the Tenth 
daily. It would be just as well for civilians not to ask 
any questions, either. Soldiers are learning rapidly that 
asking questions is a futile practice. You only waste 
paper and waste your breath. In these days action is 
what is needed and not words. The awakening is coming. 
The Tenth Engineers are all awake and are all ‘‘live 
ones.’’ To prove that our beloved Colonel Woodruff has 
been promoted to a full colonel. He was not half as 
tickled about it as his men were. They went just crazy 
when they heard the good news. There is going to be 
an opportunity for everyone here to be promoted. We 
can not all be commissioned officers; we can not all be 
non-commissioned officers—but we can all do our best and 
try. We are all on the job and are going to see it thru— 
whatever it may be. 





CUTTING THE LOG ACCORDING TO THE DEMAND 


Many a lumber company has found itself with a lot 
of lumber on its hands, to move which great difficulty 
was experienced because the lumber had not been cut to 
fit the needs of the customers. Perhaps nothing was the 
matter with the lumber, perhaps other lengths of the same 
grade sold well, but the firm suddenly found itself with a 
lot of stock on hand for which there was not a ready 
market. Such conditions very frequently result in con- 
cessions and in actual losses in dollars and cents and also 
exert a depressing influence upon the entire market. The 
only way to overcome this situation is to know as nearly 
as possible the requirements of the particular trade to 
which the firm is catering and to cut the logs accordingly. 
As a matter of fact, more than this should be known, for 
unless some idea of the amount of each length of the same 
grade is at hand the firm is pretty much in the dark as to 
how to keep the stock well balanced. 

Many firms have kept stock records, but while the rece- 
ords from single firms are valuable those from a group 
of over thirty mills in the same section, cutting logs of 
much the same type, and marketing in just about the same 
territory are doubly valuable. The accompanying figures 
give the distribution of orders booked by grades and 
lengths as well as widths of a group of over thirty mills 
cutting southern yellow pine for the year Aug. 1, 1916, 
to Aug. 1, 1917. Of course the market for car material, 
for example, may be brisker one year than another, but 
when the sales of such a large number of mills are con- 
sidered it is probable that the percentage will be close 
enough to the average year to guide in the production of 
such material should a mill want to pile up a stock. 

Edge grain flooring, naturally, may be obtained from 
almost any logs, but for the sake of an example say that 
a certain lumber company has a batch of logs that will 
work up to good advantage in 1x3-inch A EG flooring. 
By referring to the accompanying figures, however, it is 
seen that for the entire year only 28,500 feet of 1x3-inch 
A EG flooring was sold so on the face of the matter it 
would be foolish to make 500,000 feet of such flooring. 
Thus some other item could be turned to for which there 
is a ready sale if past sales are to be taken as indicating 
anything. It is always a lot easier to sell a customer what 
that customer wants and get the price than to sell the 
customer something that is not wanted very much. It 
may be good salesmanship to dispose of a big bunch of 
stock that is hard to move because there is little or no 
demand for it, but it is generally mighty hard on the 
bank account. 

Retail lumbermen are getting to appreciate more and 
more service that is prompt and sure; service whereby the 
purchaser is sure that if a car is ordered in a rush from 
a certain firm it will be forthcoming no matter if it is a 
very mixed order. Such customers seldom quibble about 
the price; they are willing to pay it provided the service 
is obtainable. And such service can not be given if a 
manufacturer’s stock is badly broken. Moreover the stock 
is very apt to be badly broken if the manufacturer does 
not have a very good idea of the amount and length of 
each grade and size of lumber that will be sold during a 
year. 

Then, too, it is frequently a question of what a certain 
lot of logs should be cut into to find the readiest market, 
especially when the logs may be cut in to a number of 
items. Reference to such a tabulation as giv en with this 
article, therefore, should be of great help in determining 
this. As the total number of feet sold was 510,748,650 
it is easy to see tlfat the result should come close to the 
truth. The quantities given are the number of feet of 

each length and item actually sold, except in the case of 
molding, where the number of lineal feet are given, and 
in the case of lath, where the number of pieces are given 
The actual figures follow: 


Flooring 


1x3-inch E. G.—A, 28,500; B & Better, 1, 122,000; B, 73,- 
500; C, 168,500; D, 12°00; No. 1, 26, 000; No. 3, 31,500. Total, 


1,462,000. 
1x8-inch F. G.—A, 4,000; B & Better, 767,000; B, 291,500; 
C, rey D, 10,000; No. 1, 335, 000; No. 2, 450,500. Total, 


1,86 
1x4-inch E. G.—A, 537,500; B & Better, 2, 260,000; B, 921,- 
000; C, 700,000; D, 52,000; No. 1, 23, 000; No. 2, 285, 000. Total, 


4,778,500. 
1x4-inch F. G. —A, 505,500; B & Better, 9,341,500; B, 
000; No. 2, 


2,942,500; C, 1,100,500; D, 5379,000; No. 1, 3,961, 
5,525, 500. Total, 23,955, 
Ceiling 
5g-inch—B & Better, 4,534,500; No. ‘ 2,064,000; No. 2, 


1,407,000; %4-inch—B & Better, 395, 000; No. 1, 173, 500; No. 
2, 89.500; %-inch—B & Better, 310,500; No. i, 100, 500; No. 2, 


Partition 


4-inch—B & Better, 1,085,000; No. 


» 180,000; ta. 
500; 6-inch—B & Better, 161, 500; No. 


2, 79,- 
Lae 000; No. 2, 13,000, 


Drop Siding 
B & Better, 5,874,500; No. 1, 3,201,000; No. 2, aaa, 500. 
Bevel Siding 
B & Better, %-inch, 14,500; B & Better, 1-inch, 327,000; 
No. 1, 1-inch, 61,000; No. 2, 1-inch, 28,000. 
B & Better Surfaced 
1x4—815,500;  1x6—2,131,000; 1x8—1,816,000; 1x5-10— 


2,451,500; 1x12—1, 592, 000; o to 12—1,751,500; 14%x4 to 12 
—161 ,500; 1%- inch—533,5 50 


c maint 
1x4—120,000; 1x6—290,500; 1x8—182,000; 1x5-10—349,900; 
1x12—235,500; 14%4x4 to 12—59,000; 14%4x4 to 12—90,000. 
Rough Finish 
1x4—223,500; 1x6—820,000; 1x8—1,489,000; 1x5-10—806,000; 
1x12—586,000; 1144x4 to 12—1,909,000; 14%4x4 to 12—586,500 
Casing & Base 
4- and 6-inch, 1,126,000; 8- and 10-inch, 800,500. 


Jambs 
4- and 6-inch, 40,000; 14-, 1%4-, 2-inch, 115,000. 
- Molding 
5,033,000 lineal feet. 
Fencing 
No. 1, 1x4—16, 510,000; others, 1,843,500; 1x4CM—16, 
165,000; others, 381,500; 1x6—16, 1,736,000; others, 3,149,- 


500; 1x6CM—16, 471,500; 
No. 2, 1x4—10,990,000; 
1x6CM—7, 705,500. 
3, 1x4—4,917,000; 
1xeCM—912, 500. 


others, 1, 502, 500. 
1x4CM—1, 063,000; 1x6—10,091,000; 


1x4CM—25,000; 1x6—4,128,000; 
Shiplap 


No. 1, 1x8—14-16, 2,300,500; others, 5,154,000; 1x10—14-16, 
823,500; others, 2,035,80 0; 1x12—14-16, 29,000. 


No. 3, 1x8—16, 747,000; ‘1x10—6, 507, 500; 1x12—27, 500. 
No. 3, 1x8—2,855, 000; 1x10—1,938, 000; 1x12—759,000. 
Lath 
No. 1, 23,837,000; No. 2, 2,826,000. 
Byrkit Lath 
4- and 6-ft., 287,000; 8- and 10-ft., 215,000; 12-ft. and 


longer, 135.000. 
Grooved Roofing 


1x10, No. 1—14-16, 172,000; others, 223,500; 1x10, No. 2— 

10-20, on 000. 
Boards 

No. 1, x8—14-16, 25,000; others, 92,500; 4%x8—14-16, 
829, 000; Do 1,207,500; %xi0—14- 16, bo gf 500; others, 223,- 
500; }¥x10—14- 16, 797, 000; others, otal 7,500; % x12—14-16, 
15, 500; others, 53,500; 42x12—14-16, 2, 2,928, 000; others, 4,120,- 
500. 

No. 2, %x8—1,706,500; sg “ 939,500; Gee 748,000; 
13x10—2 702,000; %4x1 2—5, 196,5 43x12—12,1 8,000. 

N 3, %x8—2,454,000; Peed, 378,500; 44x10, 1,692,000; 
32x10—1,613,000; %x12—3, 450,000; }3x12—4, 795,500. 


Miscellaneous and Specials 
A—B & Better—6,798,000; No. 1—6,745,000; 
000; No. 8—3,061,000; No. 4—3,045,000. 
Shorts 


No. 2—4,566,- 


—B & Better—3,295,000; hn 1—370,000; No. 2, 5,140,500; 
No 3—2,116,500; No. 4—167, 
Car eis 
1x4- and 6-inch B & Better Siding: 5-ft., 34,000; 8-ft., 


1,404,500; 12- and 14-ft., 
4,138,000; 10- or 20-ft., 


121,000; 18-ft., 52,500; 9- or 18-ft., 
1,728,000; 5/9-ft., 50,000; 10/20 ft., 


26,000. 

1x4 and 6 B & Better Lining: 18-ft., 188,500; 10-ft., 17,- 
000; 9/16-ft., 147,000. 

1x4 and 6 B & Better Roofing: 5-ft., 215,000 

1x4 and 6 No. 1 Siding: 5-ft., 114, 500; 8- ft., 1,467,000; 
12- and 14-ft., 497,000; 16- et. 443, 000; 8- or 18- ft., 2,882,000; 
10- or 20-ft., a2 846,000; 5/9- ft., 434, 000; 10/20-: pe 67,000. 

1x4 No. 1 Roofing: 5 or M, 510, ; 6-ft., 300. 

1x4 and 6 No. 1 Roofing: 5- ve: 2; 257, 300: 12/16-ft., 
802,000. 

1x4 No. 1 Roofing: 14-ft., 22,500. 

1x4 No. 1 Lining: 14- and 16-ft., 1,358,000; 10- and 20- 
ft., 125,000. 

1x4 No. 2 Lining: 10/20- oo Pym 000. 

1x4 No. 2 Roofing: 5-ft., 000. 

1x4 and 6 No. 2 Siding: 1or20, ft., 2,232,000. 


——" Heart Face: 10- or 20-ft., 870,000; 9- or 18-ft., 
749,000. 

2- to 3-inch Heart Face: 9- or 18-ft., 20,000; 10- or 20- 
ft., 165,000. 

24-inch No. 1 Decking: 14 and 16-ft., 519,000; 9- or 18- 
ft., 2,553,000; 10- or 20-ft., 2,870,000 

2-inch No. 1 Lining: 8- ft., 348,0 060. 


2-3-inch No. 1 Decking: 9- or is-ft. , 75,000; 10- or 20-ft., 


2,702,500. 

2-inch No. 2 Decking: 9- or 18-ft., 443,000; 10- or 20-ft., 
740,000. 

Short Dimension 
o. 2, 2,809,500. 


Long Joists 


No. 1, 362,500; N 


No. 1, 1,597,000. 
Dimension No. 1 
2x4: 10—1,509,000; «or 194,000; 14—4, 238, 000; 16—6,907,- 
000; 18—4,058 ,000; 20—4,009 ,500; 23— 637, 595, 
2x6: 10—611, 500; 12—3, 110, 000; 14—3,996,000; 16—6, 355, - 
000; 18—3,029,000; 20—3, 306, 000; $2—1, 056,000; 24—1, 582,500. 
2x8: 10—265,000; 12—2, 656,000; 14—3, 699, 000; 16—4, 473,- 
500; 18—1,968,000; 20—1, 910, 500; 92—639, 500; 24—-947,000. 
2x10: 10—i85, 600; 191) 107, 500; 101 925, 000; 16—3, 540,- 
500; ie 587,000; 20—1, 738, 500; 23—2 37, 000; 24—501,500. 
2x12: 10—i05 ,000; 121,096,000; 14—1, 288, 500; 16—2,731,- 
000; 18—1,234, 000; 20—2, 000, 000; 22—370, 500; 24-748, 000. 


Dimension No. 2 


2x4: 10—1,124,000; 12—1,938,500; 14—2,322,000; 16—2,920,- 
500; 3 a2, 260, 000; 0; 201 =}, 658,500 500; 22169, 000; 24—135,8 
500; 18—1, 290, 800; °20—1,519, 300: eT Te 500: 24—413,000. 











00, 
14—i,438,500; 16—2, 100,- 


2x8: 10—477,000; 12—1,248,000; 14—1,238,500; 16—1,806,- 
000; 18—1,010, 000; 20—980; 500; 22—80, 000; 24—1 118, 500. 
2x10: 10—58,500; 2—465, 000; 14—69 6, 000; 16-1; 850,500; 
a 500; 20—1,393,000; 22—33,500; 24—21,500. 
12: 10—26, 500; 12—262, 500; 14—300,500; 16—1,376,000; 
1s 605,000; 20903, 500; 22—124, 000; 24—67,000. 
Total No. 3 Dimension, 5,157,500. 


‘ Timbers 


2x4 to. 8x8, 18,522,500; 2x10 to sy 6,546,500; 2x12 to 
12x12, 9,936,000; 2x14- 16 ‘and up, 3,881, 

Stringers. 4, 410, 992; caps, 1,514,419; re 6,576,957; sills, 
7,464,456; specials, 12/774, 232; oil rigs, 5,397,908; silo "stock, 
1,360,000; paving block, 6, 518, 000; fleet schedule, 1,386,186. 


» Percentage Distribution of Grades 





BARAT 9 5 osc aoe amine as saa he binge ese 86,289,150 .1688 

B& ‘cue PTT ee yn Oe te eo Re 66,274,500 -1300 

DMD cis cp See Sag) Sevan ak eke bo ose eee 166,966,500 .3269 

No. 2 SOE eee Re TE ee REE 146,754,000 .2872 

Lt Vane aaalea nto Mne snk ethos 41,252,500 -0808 

PR Ecc haosanre reas stab wana 3,212,000 .0063 
MOGURER wicinau cask can anes acna twas 510,748,650 1.0000 

Totals 

Dimension NG. 1. 660s seis se ceekces 87,347,000 

ROARPPOTISOTE BNO: 255655 08% 5 va 4b eNews 36,908,500 

OS ST Oe a ee an 5,157,500 


—————. 129,413,000 
NS ee eee 38,886,000 
Stringers, caps, sills, ties, specials, oil 

rigs, silo stock, paving block, fleet 

schedule 


47,403,150 
—————_ 86, 289,150 


BS EIS oss isis Boe SR ae ee ee 1,597,000 
SNES TRIS iy 9555 Cec Ais wie en bs alee prea bes 362,500 
SEES SEND NBG o's s' in atone se giv g Sate GS niel 2,809,500 
SURE RONEN 5 ol ine hae tide dae nese kees 35, 522,500 
he Ue | cS rae merry eeoan 3,328,000 
Obi) CTA se: b <BR ey an ieee am 28,734,000 
RORMNERNE Cass osson's kiero vg10 tals eee Neale ee 9,100,000 
RUMI ANE Is 5 3k 2ic es nie eo wiesen ie oi 11,419,000 
SMR eis Gn craves aos ON ACK Oa se oA 1,514,000 
ee er anon: 430/500 
BS & Better Ourdaced. .. cic ss icsseccce 11,252,500 
EPA SR ESR ee rey 1,326,000 
POADRIPES PRRNREMED © 5.5.50 0:10 csp10 wtp 0 bcecp's. 5 '0. wwe 8 6 6,410,000 
EN go os a sad ures 8 Sk He hie Ae 9,759,500 
= Serr ee re 29,849,500 
PCI ONO. Bassin ca oe Who eT eg sieve we 9,982,500 
————_ 49,591,500 
Motding (lineal TOCL). . 6 sccccec cv cess 5,033,000 
SeANNSS ANIAE ROINIEES 5 <5 v.10 9 4.0.5 0.04.6. 0 5050910 1,926,500 
NNEREIAS reac Sark cc soso ev es wid aire a Rian wom 155,000 
PRUAEIEND SUMED 0 53. 5 ove 0 5 Sip 00 wre sre wie-wrere 10,342,500 
SURURSEMRED MIRED 0M 5c 5 a'0)010,078h:0 9 900:0:0 a16.8 19 00 88 23,282,000 
RUINED IDS 1s a 4 ho so 6 0's be es ee css Rane 5,552,000 
——— _ 39,176,500 
RN TENOR, os sac yo.05 cae eee sch ome 12,167,000 
Boards — RE PP A eC aT Ee gts 
SE CR Ba ees s cu etedes ca Shonen cae z A 
————_ 53,025,000 
eemoved pouins. og 1 SOAS eee ee rs 
Grooved roofing No. 2......cercccccess ’ 

Pints J 424,500 
Miscellaneous and specials........... 36,304,000 
Lath, common No. 1, pieces.......... 23,837,000 
Lath, common No. 2, pieces.......... 2,826,000 
PR PUIG ARIA 5s 5d viv 355 6s 6 Slo ai oi 8 Fisie-9.0°s-9'6 637,000 


Grand total (hoard fect) .......0...0s0mocess 510,748,650 


TO HOLD LAND CLEARING CONFERENCE 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 27.—A land clearing confer- 
ence to illustrate successful methods used in removing 
stumps and brush from northwestern land, and also 
to demonstrate methods of placing such soil under cul- 
tivation, will be held in connection with the Spokane 
Interstate Fair, Sept. 4 to 7. The program is being 
arranged by E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., this city. 

It is the’ purpose of the promoters to make the con- 
ference practical in every respect possible but experts 
on the theory of preparing logged-off lands for the plow 
will also be present and make addresses. Other men who 
have had practical experience in these problems will tell 
of their experiments, both successful and unsuccessful. 

The big attraction of the gathering, however, is to 
be an actual demonstration of clearing stump lands and 
making them ready for the plow. This demonstration 
will occupy the second day of the conference. It will be 
staged at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 30 miles east of Spokane. 

An excursion train will leave Spokane at 7:30 a. m., 
reaching the demonstration grounds shortly after 8 
o’clock. The actual tests and demonstrations will be- 
gin at 8:30 and are expected to occupy most of the day. 
Powder, stump pullers, root extractors, fire holes, dyna- 
mite and tractors will be much in evidence. 

The first day of the conference will include addresses 
by Prof. I. D. Charleton, Washington State College, on 
‘*Burning Stumps in Place;’’ F. H. Lafrenz, superin- 
tendent University of Idaho demonstration farm, on 
‘*Stump Pulling;’’ J. L. Meixell, Giant Powder Co., on 
‘‘Use of Powder in Land Clearing;’’ Prof. E. R. Ben- 
nett, Idaho State Extension Department, on oe 
Cleared Land.?? 
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During the period of six or eight months of each year, between the 
time of harvest and the time of consumption, the food crops of the United 
States must be held in storage and released gradually as the demand from 
consumers makes it necessary to mill and market them for use. That is 
io say, while the farmer thrashes his wheat in July and August, and per- 
haps markets a large part of it within a few weeks of thrashing, that 
wheat is transformed into flour or is marketed only as demand for it war- 
rants its manufacture and marketing. 

Exactly what percentage of the cereal crops of the country are marketed 
soon after harvest it is not easy to say, but very large amounts undoubt- 
edly are thrown upon the market and into storage months in advance of 
the time when the grain will be required for consumption. This immense 
bulk of food crops is then made the shuttlecock of speculation, with of 
course the remainder in the hands of the producer as a sort of uncertain 
quantity to give zest to the speculations as to prices likely to prevail at 
given times in the future. 

The storing of grain during the period between harvest and consump- 
tion is unquestionably a valuable service that the public must and ought 
to pay for; but it would seem that the public interest would be better 
served if the producer were enabled to hold his own produce until the pub- 
lic actually needed it and until he could derive the profit that legitimately 
belongs to the person who produces something that is in general demand. 
Aside from the element of speculation, it would appear to be an economy 
to hold grain at or near the place of production so that when finally dis- 
posed of and shipped by the producers it may go directly to the market 
that requires it, instead of being shipped and reshipped either in its orig- 
inal form or as a manufactured commodity. As the demands upon our 
transportation systems become greater with the increase of population 
necessity will compel the doing of something or of many things to relieve 
congestion, and as prices for foods inevitably increase it will become neces- 
sary to eliminate to the greatest possible extent the element of transporta- 
tion from their cost. 

Local storage would appear to afford a means of reducing the element 
of transportation in food cost, mitigate to some extent at least the evils of 
speculation in food crops and at the same time direct additional profits into 
the purses of the producers in return for the service they perform in stor- 
ing their produce until the market demands it. From: the viewpoint of 
community building, the retaining in the community. of the margins be- 
tween the prices obtaining at the side of the machine and those generally 
obtaining at the time of consumption would mean. immensely te. increase 
the wealth of the community, especially the agricultural part of -it. 

But there are other phases of the storage question that deserve, if not de- 
mand, the consideration of the local retail lumberman:-The storage of not 
only the cereal crops that ultimately are to be marketed for consumption 





ENTS SPECULATION 


elsewhere but the storage of crops to be consumed on the farm by the farm- 
er’s livestock is almost as important from an economic viewpoint as is the 
storage of the cereal crops. Hay is too valuable to be stacked in open 
ricks and there is too much waste in leaving corn stover in the field until 
fed or to be plowed under. The hay barn and the silo must become potent 
factors in reducing the cost of livestock to the consumer and the public 
interest demands that farmers shall use them. Likewise, the public inter- 
est demands that the farmer shall store in rat-proof bins the grains that 
he retains for consumption on the farm. The toll that the farmer directly 
and the public indirectly pays to rats and mice each year must cease. 

The primary consideration with respect to the storage of grains and 
other farm produce is the public interest, especially in the present critical 
situation ; but the duty of making known the economy of storage and the 
facilities for providing it rests largely upon the retail lumbermen of the 
country. -The mere selling of lumber to the person who has made up his 
mind to buy it is one thing; the promoting of economies in farm manage- 
ment thru the use of proper storage facilities is quite another matter. and 
it is this latter service that the modern enterprising retailer will perform 
for his community. Retail lumbermen in many sections have seen the ad- 
vantage of providing pure bred sires for improving the breeds of live- 
stock in their communities. This is an extremely valuable service that 
every public spirited citizen should be proud to perform. But there are 
many thousands of retail lumbermen who have not yet seen the advisa- 
bility of promoting the building of proper barns, sheds and silos for hous- 
ing the animals already on the farms and for storing the cheap roughage 
that can be utilized for feeding them economically. 

If the buying of Liberty bonds, the contributing to the Red Cross, the 
promoting of enlistments, the increasing of food production be patriotic 
acts, surely the promoting of ‘proper and economical storage of cereals and 
other food crops is a patriotic act. If there ever was a time when the 
building of silos should be promoted it is the present. No corn fodder 
should be left to waste in the fields this fall and winter; and every bit 
of corn that possibly can be handled in that way should be cut.and shocked, 
husked from the shock and the stover fed to relieve the demand for hay. 
Likewise, the straws of the various cereals should be carefully stacked and 
stored to be utilized in the most economical manner as roughage in place 
of higher-priced grasses. 

Closely linked with the use of roughages is the protecting and perpetu- 
ating of the livestock industry. The prices of cereals are out of relation 
and are likely thruout the war to remain out of relation to the prices of 
livestock, high tho the latter may be; and the danger is that the high grain 
prices will cause reductions in livestock growing. Economical storage and 
feeding of cheap roughages will help the farmer and the nation in con- 
serving its livestock for breeding and increase. 





‘THE WASHINGTCN County Idea’’ is the name given 


months than our people have done in four. The only need 


eee ie SIEGE 


to a movement among farmers of Washington County, 
Minnesota, to devote to the Red Cross fund the produce 
from_an aere or half-acre of every farm. At a_meeting 
at Stillwater, the seat of the county, a committee was 
appointed to solicit the support of 1,500 farmers for the 
movement, which promises to become general. 

* x * 

THE FLowrer & Fruit Guild of New York City has 
started a campaign to provide the Sammies in France with 
iam during their stay. Express companies have offered 
to earry free packages of jam up to 20 pounds 100 miles 
tree. Twelve glasses of jam make up the requisite weight. 
Arrangements have been made to ship the jam across the 
Atlantic thru the War Relief Clearing House. The Brit- 
i early learned the necessity of providing canned fruits 

r their soldiers’ rations, but the supply heretofore for 
‘neriean troops has been scanty. 


* * * 


REPORTS of the Department of Commerce show that 
exports of bacon inereased in prices per pound 57 per 
cout between May, 1914, and May, 1917. During the same 
period hams and shoulders increased 60 per cent, and 
id, 110 pereent. On the last item the increase from 
Nay, 1916, to May, 1917, was 82 pereent. 


* * * 


“OMETHENG of the character of the response to the re- 
‘st fer inereased production and conservation of the 
‘vod supply is indicated in the following statement of 
‘\-rbert Hoover: ‘‘We entered the war four months ago 

{ it was announced by the President that one of the 
great problems of the war would be food; that we must 
|"cpare to increase and to save our foodstuffs for a year 
Li advance, ‘not only for ourselves but for our allies as 
well. There has been no consequential national or local 
‘Zislation, yet the greatest spontaneous volunteer effort 
“ver made in history has not only provided us with a 
“‘irger stock of food as a result of patriotic planting in 
“very quarter, but waste is being eliminated out of every 
crack and cranny of our homes and of our industries; and 
this is being done without compulsion of the law, but by 
sbontaneous effort and self-denial of the people. There 
oo © sprung up over night thruout the United States, in 
“very city, county, village and State, definite and posi- 
tive organizations, practical in their ends and unflagging 
= re efforts, which have the will to solve the food 
: OPP Mf question, No autocratic government could ac- 

mplish this, Germany accomplished less in twelve 
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‘ECONOMY OF STORAGE 


The biggest campaign in the history of the coun- 
try has-been: carried on during recent months to 
promote the conservation of food by canning and 
otherwise preserving vegetables and fruits for hu- 
man consumption. Likewise the farmer has been 
urged to increase his production of food crops and 
farm animals so that no shortage of food supply 
may ensue. But there are many ways in which the 
storage of farm crops bears upon the cost of those 
crops in their final consumable form that have not 
received the consideration to which they are en- 
titled. 

Somebody has called the silo the farm animals’ 
fruit jar, and so it is; for there is no other equip- 
ment or facility of the farm that can possibly con- 
tribute so greatly to the economizing of stock rais- 
ing as can the silo. Yet there are hundreds of 


_ thousands of farms not yet provided with silos and 


there are thousands of retail lumbermen who have 
made -no effort to promote the building of silos in 
their Communities. 

But the subject of storage has not in the past 
received careful consideration from farmers in gen- 
eral. Each year they pay. an enormous toll to rats 
and mice, only because they will not make their 
grain bins rat proof. Also they waste enormous 
quantities of roughage thru exposure to weather, 
because they have not learned the economy of hous- 
ing as applied to farm crops of that character. It 
hardly seems necessary to say that housing live- 
stock is true economy, for most farmers know that; 
but there are doubtless many desirable improve- 
ments, still to be made in methods of housing in 
order to make stock raising economical. ; 

Of course, as grain raising and stock raising are 
the farmer's business, it would appear to be his 
business to inform himself regarding the methods 
that are most economical; but nevertheless there is 
a field open here for the enterprise of the local retail 
lumberman, and the dealer who cultivates this field 
will find it as profitable as does the farmer who 
raises wheat, corn and other cereals for the present 
market. The higher the prices of grain and live- 
stock, the greater the economy of ty a] housing 
and preservation of farm feeds and the more money 
the farmer has to provide such housing and storage 
facilities. 

If. to produce more grain and livestock be patriotic 
at this time, to houre that livestock and store that 
grain so as to reduce waste and loss to a minimum 
are patriotic dut’es. These duties of course fall 
upon the producer first, but secondarily or indi- 
rectly the duty is imposed upon the retail lumber- 
man to make known to the farmer the facilites 
available for the proper storage and preservation of 
his foodcrops. he lumberman must make known 
all the facts available regarding the silo, the gra- 
nary, the hog house, the chicken house and the barn. 








of our legislation and authority is to curb those who would 
profit by this volunteer movement. The proof of all this 
lies in the fact that our present prospects indicate an in- 
crease of production of cereals by 850,000,000 bushels, 
and altho our farmers planted an increased acreage of 
wheat, the weather has not responded for this product. 
Literally millions of new gardens have been planted or 
extended everywhere. We have the largest supply of 
vegetables ever in our history.*’ 

* * * 

IN ITs report on ‘‘The Economic Significance and 
Something of the History and Growth of State Educa 
tional Insitutions’’ the committee on statistics and stand- 
ards of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
says of ‘‘making life on the farm worth living:’’ ‘‘ The 
great city has ever been the problem of every civilization 
from Babylon, Nineveh and Rome to our own times. The 
ery of ‘back to the land’ is mostly theoretical sentimental 
ity, because it is entirely impracticable. The real answer 
to the portentous menace of the great congested center is 
to make life on the farm attractive and worth while, for 
the problem is even more social than economic. In Kan- 
sas, elsewhere, all the forces and resources of the college 
of letters and science and of agriculture are invoked in 
the aid of the farmer.’’ 

* * . 

In A recent bulletin on crop conditions the American 
Steel & Wire Co. appeals to the farmer to guard against 
‘‘lodging’’ grain in 1918, and gives the following as 
‘‘what the farmer can do:’’ ‘‘Make up his mind he is 
unwilling to stand any losses from lodging in 1918. Buy 
a subsoiler and arrange to deep-work the land; buy a soil 
packer and work for the firm seed bed. Plan to use some 
form of phosphorous fertilizer to offset any action of ni 
trogenous rusts in the soil. Arrange to plant a lodging 
resisting variety of oat. Secure an attachment for the 
cutter bar of the harvesting machine to use in the event 
of any lodging.’’ 

* * * 

In St. Louis, Mo., more thau 150 muss meetings have 
been held under the direction of the Women’s Central 
Committee on Food Conservation to arouse interest in 
eanning and consuming of perishable ‘garden vegetables 
and fruits. The women of that city have organized their 
activities under the general heads of finance, economies, 
education and legislative regulation; and the results 
achieved thru the distribution of surpluses and thé redue- 
tion in waste have been enormous. The garhage can, 
they say in St. Louis, has been robbed of tons daily. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








Of course this a time of economy. Probably you 
have heard it before. In fact this fountain of infor- 
mation has trickled a little news of the sort. Under 
the circumstances it may uncork the wrath of the 
strictly-business brethren if we talk a bit about some- 
thing that might be called a luxury at any time and 
that is certain to be called so now. But there are some 
persons so situated that they are not going to put all 
their money into Government bonds and who are not 
going to spend all their time wearing out their old 
clothes and their old houses for economy’s sake. They 
are going to spend some time and money on adorn- 
ments of themselves and of their grounds in order to 
add to the pleasures and satisfactions of daily living. 
We lumbermen believe that the building of houses can 
be justified in war times. For certain persons other 
kinds of building, such as the embellishment of grounds, 
may be all right and above reproach in these days of 
economy. , 

We don’t care to get into any argument about this 
subject, for it isn’t so very practical at best. But the 
Realm is going to mention a little garden that it saw 
in Alexandria, Va., a short time ago. This particular 
garden belongs to W. B. Smoot, a member of a family 
well known in Alexandria and Washington. My friend 
Charles H. Diggs, who for a long time was employed by 
the Government-in the department of public buildings 
and grounds and who designed and superintended the 
laying out of a good many of the Washington parks, 
large and small, took me thru the garden. He is now 
a member of the private firm of Merryman & Diggs 
and designed and executed this garden for Mr. Smoot. 
The accompanying picture shows the summer house and 
pergola and lattice work. It does not show the rose 
garden and the fountain, nor does it include many of 
the trees. But it will give you some idea of the har- 
mony and restfulness and beauty of the place. 


The Practical Side of An Artistic Garden 


Designing a garden, like any other artistic work, is 
harder than it looks. I wouldn’t advise any amateur 
who may be inspired by this picture to tackle the busi- 
ness as an exclusive occupation. He will run into a 
thousand difficulties of which he never dreamed and 
will possibly cobble up something of which he will be 
ashamed and which will make the owner his everlasting 
enemy. But in nearly. every town there are people 
who are comfortably well off and who would enjoy a 
summer house and pergola like this one. While it is 
not likely that the average country or small-city yard 
would develop much of a sideline out of the building 
of summer houses like this it is at least possible that 
some dealers might get a little business of the kind by 
codperating with a capable carpenter, getting in a few 
simple designs, looking over garden and building mag- 
azines for ideas along this line and advertising a lit- 
tle. It might open the way for other building or for 
repair work. The old story of the woman who bought 
the andirons that made the rest of the furniture look 
dingy and that led eventually to the refurnishing of 
the house can be paralleled in the building business. 

It is almost unbelievable how much a back yard 
garden will add to the comfort of living in the summer 
and autumn. A commonplace back yard from which 
the owner and his friends turn away in disgust can 
be made the beauty spot of the entire place by the 
judicious cultivation of turf and shrubs and the build- 
ing of a summer house and garden seats. Nothing can 
be more pleasant in summer than a pergola covered 
with vines. While this matter of landscaping is out- 
side the range of the average retailer it is not entirely 
beyond his possibilities if he doesn’t attempt some- 
thing too ornate or formal. The designing of a formal 
garden had best be left to a professional landscape 
architect. But a white picket fence, a hedge of some 
shrub. that flourishes in that particular latitude, an ex- 
panse of well clipped lawn, a vine-covered pergola and 
a summer house are not things that are impossible for 
the amateur if he will take care to get plans drawn or 
approved by experienced persons. For the rest the 
Realm guesses that there are few towns in which there 
is not some person, perhaps a young woman, who has 
become interested in such things at college or in trav- 
eling, who is capable of giving suggestions. And a 
start may mean a good many orders from envious 
neighbors. 

This particular pergola and summer house are built 
of cypress. 

‘The carpenter went to the extra precaution of cov- 
ering the cross bars with tin,’’ Mr. Diggs said, ‘‘but I 
don’t consider that necessary with cypress. It lasts a 
great while without any protection. We use a great 
deal of cypress in our garden work. It is the most sat- 
isfactory kind of wood for the purpose, and we couldn’t 
get away from wood in this kind of work if we wanted 
to.’ 

This garden is remarkable in the matter of the speed 
with which it was completed. Within six weeks from 
the time it was a bare and ugly back yard with an 
alley running thru it the work was done. The turf 
was laid, the building done and the shrubs and trees 
were planted. Trees thirty feet in height were moved in 
and induced to grow. The place looks as tho it had been 
in its present perfect state for fifty years instead of 
fifty days. Eventually the pergola will be covered with 
wistaria. 

Alexandria is close to the city of Washington, as 
every person familiar with the personal history of 
Gen. George Washington knows. The General used to 
drive over from Mount Vernon to attend services in 
Christ Church, of which he was a vestryman. This 





church is still standing and is used for services on 
Sundays and is open to visitors on other days. The 
visitor is shown the pew where Washington sat and 
also the pew regularly occupied by Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
who used to drive over from Arlington. The city itself 
is a place of about 30,000, I would guess, and it is filled 
with interesting old houses. It was a city when Wash- 
ington was nothing but muddy banks of the Potomac. 


Some Impressions of the Capital 


No doubt some of the older readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN have seen pictures of the Washington mon- 
ument reflected in the waters of the Potomac. If any 
such have visited Washington for the first time re- 
cently they must have been surprised and disappointed 
to find that the monument is a long distance from the 
river and is surrounded by very pretty but also very 
dry landscape. There is nothing in sight in which the 
monument might be reflected unless it be a shiny auto 
back or the red nose of some seedy bench warmer. 
Perhaps the visitor feels that some nature fakir must 
have concocted the picture he saw. But the time was’ 
when the north bank of the Potomac was so low that 
high water would overflow the flats and surround the 
little rise upon which the monument stands. So the pic- 
ture was at one time a possibility. But engineering 
projects of one kind and another have changed this 
marshy land into a beautiful park. The Mall, which 
will be completed sometime when the country is at 
peace, will extend from the monument eastward to 
the capitol and will be a park a mile or so in length 
and lined with public buildings. 

North of the monument is the White House, that 
beautiful and dignified building where the President 
lives. It is surrounded by its own spacious grounds. 
In ordinary times the public has been allowed to 
walk thru the grounds to the north of the White House, 
but that privilege has been suspended. It was quite 
a reminder of the troubled times in which we live to 
see soldiers armed with rifles and with bayonets fixed 
doing sentry duty in front of the White House at 
night, while inside the high iron fence were to be 


and the Government itself is in the market for lum- 
ber it is ready to disregard these safeguards of the 
people against monopoly. The different associations 
of manufacturers have agreed to sell to the Govern- 
ment all the lumber it wants at a price fixed so low 
that no retailer can hope to meet it. The retailer to 
sell to the Government must first buy from these man- 
ufacturers. They will sell to the Government if not 
cheaper than they will to us at least at so low a price 
we can’t take any of the business and even trade dol- 
lars on it. The war has suspended much of the rest 
of our business, and it has put this new business in 
the hands of something that resembles a monopoly. 
‘*Of course we know that these are unusual times, 
and we have to listen in silence while the general 
public applauds the patriotism of those men who are 
selling lumber to the Government at such low prices. 
But while it may be selfishness we do wonder some- 
times just how patriotic it is. General building has 
slacked up here and must have slacked up over the 
country. There is not the usual outlet for lumber. 
The unusual outlet is monopolized by the manufac- 
turers. The Government is buying lumber cheaper 
than the general public can buy it. This can not be 
otherwise; for suppose we retailers could buy lumber 
at the same price that the Government can we can’t 
handle it for nothing. Small orders and shipments 
involve much more overhead expense than large, no 
matter who handles it. We can handle it as econom- 
ically as any agency and more economically than most. 
‘¢ After an unusual period things do not begin again 
as they were before. When the war orders cease the 
unusual production will have drained off the surplus, 
and the chances are that lumber will be much higher 
than it would have been normally. This means that 
the general public will have to pay a higher price for 
its lumber than it otherwise would. Prices may ease 
off a little, but it is my guess that when small build- 
ing starts again, the man who builds a cottage will 
have to pay a high price for his stuff compared with 
what he would have paid had there been no war. This, 
then, is a direct outcome of present conditions. The 





SUMMER HOUSE AND PERGOLA OF PLEASING DESIGN 


seen policemen patroling the grounds. We saw the 
President’s automobile pass with two motorcycle offi- 
cers following on each flank and with a second car 
following filled with secret service men. 

But what I started to say was that between the monu- 
ment and the White House and so located that the 
shadow of the monument falls upon it at times is a 
lumber yard, perhaps one of the largest in the city. 
This is the W. A. Pierce Lumber Co. yard. A little spur 
of the city has crept in between the stretches of pub- 
lic grounds. It comprises several streets, and in a 
block of land facing the monument is this lumber yard. 
I believe that these blocks may eventually be in- 
cluded in public parks. But at present this is serving 
the very useful purpose of being a storage spot for 
forest products. ; 

As often happens when some branch of business re- 
ceives an unusual boost those agencies that have been 
most useful in promoting trade in normal times do not 
receive much if any of the boost of an abnormal in- 
crease. Retailers are slow to criticise in these times 
for fear they may be accused of putting profits first 
and patriotism last. They are willing to swallow the 
snowballs that are fired at them and to hope that 
normal times may again see them getting their fair 
share of the trade they are fixed to handle. W. A. 
Middleton, secretary of the W. A. Pierce Lumber 
Co., spoke of some of these things. 


The Effect of Government Buying on the Retailer 


‘‘Business is slow in a retail way in Washington,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I suppose we are getting trade enough, con- 
sidering the general situation. Prices are high. In 
fact they are so high that the average builder has 
backed out of the market. We rather expect that for 
a while and don’t complain about it. We are doing 
a fair amount of business. But there is one feature 
of the situation that we can’t be expected to like, 
tho we don’t say much about it, and we’re ready to 
forget it along with some of the other things we can’t 
very well help. Before the war started the Govern- 
ment was ready to invoke the Sherman antitrust law 
against retail lumbermen at any time it thought a few 
of them were interfering with free competition or 
cornering the market. Now that war has come on 


WHICH ORNATES AN ALEXANDRIA (VA.) GARDEN 


Government is buying cheaply at the expense of the 
people. But the people make up the Government and 
pay the taxes. If the Government buys cheaply and us 
a result of that the man who builds a house must pay 
a high price he is virtually taxed for Government 
purposes. That is, the home builders will be paying 
what is in effect a special tax. It will work in this 
way: the Government will get lumber cheaply. Fol- 
lowing the war the small builder will have to pay 
more. This extra price will not go to the retailer, for 
as prices are boosted he will not be able to boost his 
profits in proportion. The extra price will go to the 
manufacturers who aré monopolizing Government busi- 
ness. 
Willing to Forget Apparent Unfairness 


‘Now I’m not saying how this ought to be or could 
‘be changed. And as I said before we’re going to 
forget it along with a good many other things that are 
not pleasant. I know that in this emergency the Gov- 
ernment had to buy from some agency organized and 
equipped to handle the orders in a rush. What we ob- 
ject to is the fact that the Government can buy mor 
cheaply than the ordinary citizen can. It would be 
all right and business-like if the Government were 
given the advantage of lowered production and office 
costs that go with large orders; but apparently it is 
getting a larger advantage than that. If this matter 
of a differential price were carried to its extreme 
limit the Government would get all the things it 
needed for nothing, while the people who used the 
same things in civil pursuits would be charged enough 
to pay for the quantities they used and also for the 
quantities the Government used. It is easy to see just 
from a statement of this situation that it would be im- 
posing a most unfair and unequal tax. We don’t think 
the Government is trying to be unfair, and we are 
willing to concede that something is due to an organi- 
zation capable of delivering great quantities of ma- 
terial in a short time. We naturally can’t be expected 
to like it when the operation of this organization takes 
away our business and charges up extra profits against 
our customers.’’ ; 

Mr. Middleton said that earlier in the season his 
company had succeeded in selling a quantity of lum- 
ber to the Government for certain work near Wash- 
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ington but that after war was declared and the ar- 
vangement made for -the~ delivery~of lumber .for a 
tipulated price it had been unable to secure any public 
jusiness without losing money. The:company was not 


crying to make unusual profits; but when it found itself. 


able to make any profits at all it did not feel obligated 
o handle the business unless all other business men are 
willing to do business without making profits. 

It is pretty hard to tell just how this matter will 
vork out in the end, and it is not to be wondered at 
if retailers do not applaud an action that bears heavily 
on them. But Mr. Middleton’s statement that he was 
ready to forget about it and to go ahead as best he 
could does him and the retailing brotherhood credit. 

‘‘Speculative building has about stopped on account 
if the fact that rents have not kept up with material 
costs,’?’ Mr. Middleton said. ‘‘Some people who have 
planned houses for themselves are going ahead with 
building, and I suppose we are getting our share of 
trade. Washington has had a good deal of building 
done during the last few years, and there are some 
empty houses in town. The city has gone in for apart- 
ments recently, and apartments are filling up rather 
rapidly with the new: Government officials and clerks 
who are coming to Washington in great numbers this 
summer. The houses are not filling up so rapidly. 
There are some houses that are not especially desir- 
able. Some neighborhoods are not so desirable as 
others. This is always true in a city as large as Wash- 
ington. Appearances point to a fair amount of busi- 
ness as soon as conditions are normal again. In fact 
we are doing a reasonable amount of business now. 
During May and June we were busy on Government 
orders and had to double the number of teams used 
in our delivery service and worked nights and Sun- 
days. 

‘We use a great amount of yellow pine. Much of it 
is shortleaf. We also carry a stock of hardwoods.’’ 


The ‘‘For Rent’’ and ‘‘For Sale’’ Problem 


Down on the Potomac River front is the yard of 
Ragan & Taylor (Inc.), another large retailing firm. 
I found R. T. Ragan, president of the company, sitting 
in his office and looking thru the back pages of a 
morning paper. After we had talked a little Mr. 
Ragan showed me some of the lists of houses for rent 
and for sale. They were long. It is possible that 
houses listed for rent may be oceupied and that in the 
changes a number of families may simply trade around 
in an effort to find something more suitable. The 
human animal, especially when he is a city animal, 
seems to get a great amount of gratification out of 
moving. He will get settled in one place with all his 
household gods stood around the walls and beginning 
to feel acquainted with their new niches. He will 
swear that moving is such an utterly horrible experi- 
ence that he’ll never do it again under any circum- 
stances. He will shiver without heat in winter, he 
will see the wall paper peel off, he will endure a 
cornet-playing neighbor; nothing will budge him. But 
after he settles down to the drab existence of living 
in one place and has endured it for about three months 
he finds that place utterly unbearable. A faucet sticks. 
There is a slight crack in a window frame. The lad} 
in the next apartment is to be seen going out and in 
with a Pomeranian pup. Mrs. Gotsom Rox raises her 
eyebrows and says.‘‘Oh!’’ in a most patronizing man- 
ner when he tells her in which street he lives. Human 
nature can bear no more, and the next day sees him 
plunged joyously into the crucifying process of house 
hunting and moving again. So A moves out of X 
apartment into Y; B moves out of Y into Z; and C 
moves out of Z into X. All the apartments are occu- 
pied practically all the time, and still all of them are 
listed as for rent. 

But out of a long list of ‘‘for rent’’ houses some 
at least are vacant. Mr. Ragan ventured the asser- 
tion that in a day’s riding around the city in an auto- 
mobile he could locate 1,000 houses marked for rent 
x for sale. A large proportion of these, he said, would 
be vaeant. No doubt he knows about these things. 
i didn’t see any, but then I wasn’t out in the resi- 
lence districts much. Mr. Ragan comes to the con- 
clusion from this that not much building can be ex- 
pected for a while even if the end of the war should 

estore conditions to something like their old standing. 

‘‘Business in Washington has not been stable for 
‘veral years,’’? he said. ‘‘Just before the war in 
‘urope began we were suffering from a financial de- 
‘ression, and since the declaration of war the uncer- 
ainty of all things has been reflected in the lumber 
usiness. Of course we have had some trade. In fact 

think that in gross sales this will be one of our 
iggest years. But that does not mean that we will 

ake as much profit as we have in any previous year. 
he price of a good many kinds of lumber has doubled. 

‘ther kinds have advanced to a lesser degree, but 
ven at that the price is much higher than it was. We 

e not able to command twice as much profit on lum- 
ver that is selling at twice its old price. We make 

bout the same amount on the thousand that we used 
'o make; so our profits will not be in proportion to our 
gross sales. 

‘*The Washington retailers have been more for- 
‘unate than some in other cities, for in the spring we 
sold a quantity of lumber to the Government. A guod 
many projects were begun before there was talk of 
cantonments and before the southern manufacturers 
began supplying the Government directly at prices 
we could not equal. We supplied a few big job, and 
other retailers in the city supplied others. It became 
the custom when a retailer got a job too large to be 
supplied out of his own stock for the other retailers 
to supply what he lacked and at the price which he 
received. Dealing with the Government is not always 
pleasant, for a person has to deal with some officials 
11 minor positions who seem to go on the assumption 
that they must suspect every business man with whom 
they deal. In a number of cases it has almost appeared 
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“Seems to get a great amount of gratification out of moving” 


that instead of trying to help the dealer and the 
building contractor by being reasonable and fore- 
handed with needed information they have attempted 
to cause delays that would make the contractor pay 
the penalties exacted when work is not turned over 
on scheduled time. We supplied the lumber for one 
job that was requiring a fairly large amount of ma- 
terial. The agreement was that the Government should 
send an inspector to the mill and that he was to in- 
spect all the stuff as it was loaded to prevent any 
waste of lumber and freight. This was done. The 
lumber that the Government inspector passed came 
down here, and we sent it out to the job. Then the 
officials in charge of the inspection of the structure 
threw out more than a carload of it. That matter has 
been hanging fire for a long time. We have it about 
settled now. We were anxious to get it closed up, of 
course, in order to get our money out of it. So in 
order to get it settled the manufacturer and we are 
simply losing our profits. And we are losing them for 
no fault of our own.’’ 
Hotels Are Doing a Rushing Business 


Whether the houses are filled or not and whether 
the war brings a large permanent population to the 
city or not the Washington hotels are doing a rushing 
business. Every fellow who has an idea about snar- 
ing submarines or financing the war or locating a camp 
is in the city trying to get an audience with a harassed 
official. Politicians are there. Experts of all kinds 
are in the city, summoned to confer with army and 
navy and administration officers. The place is filled 
with crowds that are different from the usual sight- 
seeing crowds of the summer time in that every per- 
son seems to have some purpose in mind other than to 
be amused. People move with vigor as tho they all 
had definite objectives. The place swarms with army 
and navy officers. The latter in their white duck with 
their gilt stars and bars look cool and comfortable 
as tho'they had just stepped off of the President’s 
yacht. The army officers in their olive drab and their 
leather puttees looked capable but less well equipped 
to deal with the summer heat of Washington. The 
capital of our country is located pretty well south, 
and in summer time is not so comfortable as some other 
places I have visited in August. It may be that Presi- 
dent Wilson enjoys the job, but I can’t escape the 
feeling that to have a peevish Congress on his hands 
during the heated term must be an uneasy pleasure. By 
the time a patriot Congressman has made a violent 
speech and in the process has shed buckets of perspira- 
tion and yet has observed his unimpressed fellow con- 
gressmen talking together in little knots or reading 
papers or working over committee reports or going 
out and leaving the hall practically empty just at the 
time when his most fiery eloquence is making the rafters 
vibrate—when all this had happened he would almost 
certainly be ‘‘agin the government’’ and ready to 
take out his bad temper on the first administration 
bill that came up. 

The Lincoln Memorial is making progress. This 
memorial, as a good many of you know, is to be a 


An Anecdote 


Illustrative of comparative prices—A 
party was asked to pay $90 for a bill of 
lumber, which he could have purchased 
in the past for $65. He said $90 was an 
outrageous price and that there was no 
call for the difference in cost. In the con- 
versation it was found that the party had 
expected to pay for the $65 bill with 300 
bushels of corn. Thereupon the dealer 
offered to furnish the $90 bill of lumber, 
a new wagon, a $20 suit of clothes, a $20 
dress for the wife, a $2 dress for the baby, 
a $5 crib for the baby, a $3 box of cigars, 
$10 worth of sugar and $15 worth of gro- 
ceries for the 300 bushels of corn NOW— 
the farmer refused the offer, paid the $90 
and went home satisfied. 














BRINGING THE POINT HOME TO THE PURCHASER 


building of marble, the finest marble to be gotten in 
this country. The walls are of solid marble instead 
of being veneered as is usually done. It wis decided 
that a memorial to ‘‘ Honest, Abe’’, must itself be hon- 
est; and since the walls were to have the appearance 
of being solid marble they must be just that. But 
perhaps not so many readers of the Greatest Journal 
know that in building such a building there is required 
more wood than if the building itself was to be made 
of wood. The stone is so heavy and so unwieldly that 
the scaffolding has to be immense. 


Gives Lasting Impression of White and Green 


Washington, having no factories, is notably free 
from smoke. This is a splendid thing for the appear- 
ance of the Government buildings. Every visitor to 
Chicago has noticed the buildings that once were white 
but that within a few months took on the tint of the 
inside of a roundhouse. Washington gives the visitor 
the lasting impression of a city of white and green. The 
number of Government buildings of white stone is steadily 
increasing, and every organization that can patch up any 
possible connection with the Government, either in the 
present or in the past, and that can raise the money, has 
its headquarters building located there. The great number 
of parks supply the green. When the Frenchman L’En- 
fant laid out the city he had the necessity for defense from 
invaders in mind. So he. laid out the streets from the cap- 
itol like spokes in a wheel in order that artillery planted 
around the building would be able to sweep all the ap- 
proaches. These streets cross the other streets that are 
laid out at right angles in such a manner that there are 
scores of triangular plots at the intersection points. These 
spaces are parked by the department of public build- 
ings and grounds into beautiful little stretches of 
green and shrubbery. Usually there is a statue of a 
famous man. Washington, as is fitting, is a city of 
statues and memorials. Some of these carvings are less 
artistic than the rest, but travelers who have seen 
foreign capitals think Washington is the most beauti- 
ful city in the world. We Americans would like to 
think so. 

No visitors are permitted in the department build- 
ings, at least were not when I visited the city. The 
capitol building itself is open, and guides ask you if you 
don’t want to join a party to which a lecturer will 
explain the sights of the building. This will cost you 
only a quarter, sir; only a quarter. The Congressional 
library is open with its great wealth of ornament. In 
it you can see letters written by George Washington, 
by Lincoln, by most of the famous men of American 
history. There are autographs of European monarchs 
who have been dead these 600 or 800 years. But try- 
ing to name over the objects of interest in the library 
is like calling the roll of all the Smiths. 

With all the crowds that have come to Washington 
there have drifted in a few of the gentry who work 
hard but not honestly for a living. The police had 
signs up warning visitors against asking questions of 
any one but the police and asking people to report 
suspicious characters and incidents to the authorities. 
Added to this is the supposition that the kaiser has 
some of his tools in the city trying to gain informa- 
tion. Considering all these things we decided that 
Washington was a good city in which not to act queer. 

So we behaved ourselves with diligence. 


Winpsor, N. C., Aug. 27.—Of more than passing im- 
portanee was the recent meeting here of a number 
of prominent lumbermen and business men from the 
two Carolinas and Virginia, who came to Windsor to 
witness a demonstration of an auto-gasoline logging. 
tractor, invented by Horton Corwin, jr., president of 
the Branning Manufacturing Co. and the Wellington & 
Powellsville Railroad -Co., of Edenton, N. C. 

Mr. Corwin is well known, not only for his executive 
ability but for the inventions and operating short-cuts 
that he has installed at different times so that, when 
an invitation was issued to lumbermen to attend the 
demonstration they came eagerly, expecting to witness 
a demonstration of worth, and they were not disap- 
pointed. 

For some months Mr. Corwin has been giving close 
attention to perfecting the auto-gasoline tractor for use 
in lumbering operations, and particularly in the logging 
end of the industry. The machine, as developed, is sim- 
ple, adaptable and practicable, and one that promises 
a low cost of maintenance and certainly is inexpensive to 
construct. The danger of fire is eliminated and the 
costly construction of railroads may be almost entirely 
eliminated. The transmission works with great sim- 
plicity and in the same manner that the transmission 
on an automobile is worked. However, the tractor is so 
geared that it will run forward or backward at the same 
rate of speed. 

Those who witnessed the demonstration were much 
impressed and unhesitatingly say that in the new machine 
a decided saving in logging and lumber hauling is pos- 
sible. Among those who were invited to attend and 
who were present were the following: 

_R. Ps DeReamer, superintendent John L. Roper Lumber 
Co., Roper, N. C.; A. A. Wright, general superintendent Mont- 
gomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N. C.; R. P. Mitchell, ex- 
pert engineer, Statesville, N. C.; W. P. Shaw, jr., Winton, 
N. C.; W. W. Rogers, attorney, Ahoskie, N. C.; E. R. Conger, 
Edenton Ice & Coal Storage Co., Edenton, N. C.; J. W. Free- 
nian, Windsor, N. C.; W. B.. Roper, secretary-treasurer North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; Thomas O’Berry, 
general manager, Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; 
B. B. Halstead, general manager. Farmers’ Manufacturing 
Co., Norfolk, Va.; J. Ray Parker, editor Hertford County 
Herald, Ahgskie, N. C.; W. 8. Whitehead, Wilmington, N. C.; 
J. M. Hethington, president Hollywood Manufacturing Co., 
Young’s Island, S. C.; W. M. Sutton, general freight and 
passenger agent, Wellington & Powellsville Railroad Co., 
Windsor, N. C.; C, H. Mitchell, Ahoskie, N. C.; T. J. Bunch, 
superintendent of logging, Farmers’ Manufacturing Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; J. B. Porter, president, Porter-Moore Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; R. G. White, sales manager Branning Manufacturing 
Co.; J. R. Wheeler, superintendent Branning Manufacturing 


Co.; H. T. Miller, master mechanic, Branning Manufacturing 
Co., all of Edenton, N. C. 
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LAST MINUTE .NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN | 


URGES HASTE ON SHIP TIMBERS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 29.—Three hundred and 
seventy-five million to 400,000,000 feet of southern 
yellow pine timbers will be needed within the next 
twelve months to complete the Government’s wooden 
ship building program, according to W. J. Haynen, 
production officer of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Haynen, who left tonight for work in 
the Texas territory, has recently made an extensive 
tour of the mill districts of Florida and Alabama and 
parts of Mississippi. 

Yellow pine manufacturers are now cutting and 
shipping between 500,000 and 600,000 feet of ship 
timbers daily, says Mr. Haynen. This is little more 
than half the requirements. As a result of the scarcity 
of materials at present arriving at ship building points 
many yards are wholly or partly idle. Two hundred 
and fifty wooden hulls are under construction. 

In an authorized interview Mr. Haynen said: 

We are now cutting and shipping between 500,000 and 
600,000 feet a day, which is barely over half of our require- 
ments to insure the success of the building of wooden boats 
under the present program of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. We have got to cut and ship 1,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine timbers a day for the next eleven or twelve 
months and if the submarine menace and the destruction of 
boats continues this will have to be materially increased. 

At the present time we have about 250 wooden hulls 
under construction. There are at least twenty ship yards 
either idle or which will be idle within three or four weeks 
unless we can increase the shipments at once. The entire 
yellow pine industry and its reputation are at stake to furnish 
the material required to complete the emergency fleet pro- 
gram, and the program only means enough boats to equip and 
feed the soldiers in France. If the lumber people of the 
South will stop and think the matter over seriously and 
consider the time it takes to build steel vessels (from eight 
to twelve months from the time of laying the keel), they can 
easily see that the wooden ship will be the salvation of our 
troops in France, will shorten the war, and save many thou- 
sands of lives if completed just as early as possible. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation program first called for 
the launching of hulls in November, 1917, but the majority 
to be launched after January, 1918. We are now trying to 
get the lumber so that we can start the launching of hulls in 
October, and advance the 1918 program from thirty to sixty 
days, and to do this we need the help of all the southern pine 
manufacturers. : 

We have arranged to take some of the items in cypress 
and the cypress manufacturers are now investigating so as 
to give us their entire help and coéperation, to advance and 
complete the program. 

About 60 percent of the mills in the southern pine terri- 
tory, and among them the largest mills, are doing their ut- 
most, working night and day, going to extra expense and 
putting every log that they possibly can get into their mills 
into ship timbers. The other 40 percent of them have not yet 
realized what it means to have the ship program delayed, 
and I hope on this trip thru the South to impress them with 
the actual conditions and the necessity, and to get their help 
in the same spirit that we have the 60 percent that are 
turning out from half a million to 600,000 feet a day. 

Officials of the Southern Pine Association, which 
represents the greater proportion of the mills cutting 
ship timbers, advise that as far as can be ascertained 
the association’s subscribers are cognizant of their 
obligations to the Government and every effort is be- 
ing made toward the fulfillment thereof. In some quar- 
ters difficulty is encountered by reason of the shortage 
of labor, which condition will be aggravated if the 
8-hour bill introduced by Senator Poindexter is passed. 
However, it is hoped that the opposition, which is 
steadily growing, will beat this injurious leg'slation. 
Further difficulty is encountered by reason of the off- 
cut resulting from the manufacture of ship timbers. 
This byproduct in various commercial sizes and grades 
must be shipped to prevent congestion at the mills, 
and where adequate cars are not furnished for com- 
mercial shipments the efficiency of the mill in its 
service to the Government on ship timbers is seriously 
impaired. It is reported that steps are being taken 
to see that an extra supply of cars is furnished miils 
eutting ship schedules, as an auxiliary aid to the Gov 
ernment’s ship progress. 


AWARDS CONTRACTS FOR FIFTEEN HULLS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., Aug. 29.—Sinee Saturday the 
Federal Shipping Board has awarded contracts for fifteen 
additional wooden hulls, eight of these to be of modi- 
fied Hough type, each to cost $290,000, and seven of 
standard Ferris type, costing $300,000 each. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation and the War and 
Navy departments are coéperating with the Federal Trade 
Commission in instances where lumber is being purchased 
outside the several emergency bureaus and there is rea 
son for believing the price is unduly high. In such in 
stances the data so far gathered by the commission in 
its investigation of the cost of producing lumber are re- 
ferred ‘to for the purpose of ascertaining if possible the 
cost of producing lumber in the section affected. There 
is a rumor in circulation that the lumber investigation is 
to be dropped. This is not the fact. The inquiry has 
not been pressed vigorously because of press of investi- 
gations into the cost of other basic commodities on which 
quicker action is desired. It developed today that in his 
conference with the Federal Trade Commission last week 
President Wilson did not discuss the lumber investi- 
gation or confer with those in immediate charge of the 
work. Reports from field agents now are being received 
in larger numbers than at any time since the lumher 
investigation started. 





DECLINE TO OPPOSE WOODEN COACHES 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.eans, La., Aug. 29.—TheNational Industrial 
Traffic League has declined to put itself on record as 
opposed to the use of wooden railway coaches, according 
to A. G. T. Moore, assistant seeretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, who returned today after attending the 
summer meeting of the league, held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 23 and 24. 

The league took no action, states Mr. Moore, on the 


recommendation‘ of the Interstate Commerte Commission 
that ‘‘the use of steel cars in passenger train service be 
required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden 
cars between or in front of steel cars be. prohibited.’’ 
Thirty-two new members were accepted into. the’ league . 
and in view of the growing membership it was decided, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Moore, that the league ‘adopt 
some device or seal to be applied to letterheads of the 
members, similar to the practice in vogue’ with the sub- 
seribers of the Southern Pine Association, on whose 
letterheads is affixed the service seals of the association. 





WILL SELL NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—The Forest Service to- 
day announced that bids will be advertissed for at once 
on 635,000,000 feet of standing timber in the Sitgraves 
national forest and the White Mountain Indian reserva- 
tion which adjoins it. Of this total 235,000,000 feet is in 
the national forest and is offered at $2.25 a thousand 
feet. The Government wants $3 for the Indian lumber 
which is of better quality and more accessible. 

In order to get out this lumber it will be necessary to 
build 70 miles of common carrier railroad probably south 
from Holbrook, Ariz., by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. 

ft is expected this railroad will contribute largely to 
the development of the region which now is largely given 
over to cattle grazing. 





CANTONMENT SHIPMENTS PRACTICALLY 
COMPLETED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—Including Wednesday, 
the lumber mills in the several emergency bureaus had 
loaded 26,960 cars with lumber for cantonments and other 
Government construction work. 

The lumber committee announced today that the lumber 
supply for the national army and national guard camps, 
excepting a few small balances, is practically completed. 
Shipments have begun for the embarkation camps at 
Inglewood, N. J., and Newport News, Va. Shipments for 
Inglewood are being billed to Dumont, N. J., instead of 
to Tenafly, owing to the presence of a heavy grade at 
the latter place. 

Including ship stock and orders for delivery in France 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau so far has shipped 
224,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The North Carolina Pine bureau has shipped 120,000,- 
000 feet and has orders for another 10,000,000 feet. 





LATE DECISIONS OF THE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended until Jan. 8 sched- 
ules filed by Agent F. A. Leland, proposing increased 
rates on lumber to Clinton, Tenn. 

The Commission also suspended until Jan. 4 sched- 
ules filed by Agent A. C. Fonda, proposing increased 
rates on various commodities to Camp Logan, Houston, 
Tex. 

In Docket No. 7455—Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Co., et al—the Commission handed down an 
opinion in which it holds that the carriers have shown 
‘“*that the present rates and charges are reasonable 


per se but that the present adjustment results in un- - 


due prejudice to shippers and receivers of southeastern 
traffic at Indianapolis and Terre Haute.’’ 

A joint complaint filed by Abeles & Taussing, of 
St. Louis, and seven other lumber and tie concerns at- 
tacks the reasonableness of existing rates via the south- 
western railroads on cross ties shipped from points in 
Arkansas and Missouri to points in Illinois, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. 

The Commission is urged to require the establishment 
of a rate on cross ties lower than the lumber rate and the 
usual transit, terminal and reconsigning privileges which 
are accorded lumber shipments. 





SECOND FORESTRY REGIMENT SOON TO BE 
ORGANIZED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—The Forest. Service is 
daily expecting instructions to go ahead with the work 
of organizing the second forestry regiment for service 
in France but the personnel of the officers is still re- 
fused for publication. 

The understanding is that the second regiment will be 
very large, containing about 7,000 men and that it will 
be organized on the British battalion plan. This would 
place three companies each of 250 men in a battalion, 
which would be about the size of an army regiment at 
peace strength. 





COOPERAGE MEN SHOWED POSSIBILITIES OF 
NEW BUSINESS 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—B. C. Sheahan, séeretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has is- 
sued a circular to members of the association calling their 
attention to the possibilities for new business in the an- 
vouncement that the Dupont Powder interests recently 
have decided to enter the coal tar. dye industry on a most 
elaborate scale, expecting to supply the country’s entire 
requirements of dye stuffs. Mr. Sheahan says: 

The establishment ef such an industry will result in an 
immense consumption of shipping containers, and it is’ rea- 
sonable to expect that a large proportion of these products 
will be shipped in tight and slack barrels, such containers 
having heretofore been used in the shipment of-’such prod- 


ucts into this country. It will be realized that this will open 
an entirely new field for the barrel. Your secretary will keep 








Y 


in close touch with this matter and will in every wa j 
push the use of cooperage for these products. 2 ite, boas 


Mr. Sheahan says the association has been consulted by 
the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, on 
the question of supplying a possible demand for apple 
barrels in Colorado, Utah and the Northwest. He adds: 


It appears that the apple growers im that territory are 
confronted with a serious apple box shortage. We have, of 
course, assured the department of our willingness to codperate 
to the fullest extent and have offered our resources and facili- 
ties toward providing containers for the marketing of the 
apple crop in the Northwest. This matter is of interest to 
all members in that it exemplifies the merit of having a 
national association thru which any department of the Goy 
ernment can secure information relative to our industry. 

Discussing the shortage of tin cans and its effect on the 
cooperage industry, Mr. Sheehan says: 

There is still an extreme shortage of tin cans, as a result 
of which perishable foods are spoiling in various localities 
and while it is expected that tue situation will be relieved 
after the vegetable and fruit: canning season, the great short 
age of steel which forms about 98 percent of tin plate makes 
it very problematical that an increased supply of tin cans 
will be available. It is therefore fair to assume that the sub 
stitution of barrels for tins will continue indefinitely. Ther 
is no question but what our anticipation of this situation 
ever since our May meeting and our efforts toward making 
possible the maximum production of cooperage have resulted 
in much new business for our industry. Our future efforts. 
of course, should be directed toward retaining all new busi 
ness that has been secured for our container. ~ 





GETS CONTRACT TO BUILD AVIATION CAMP 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—John W. Thompson, rail 
road contractor of St. Louis, to whom has been awarde:! 
the contract by the United States Government for the 
construction of an aviation camp at Fort Worth, Tex., 
for the use of the Canadian Government, is now in that 
city perfecting his organization preparatory to begin 
ning work. It was stated at his office here that Mr. 
Thompson expects to employ between 4,000 and 5,000 
men on the construction of the camp, which will be much 
larger than any of the aviation camps built for the 
training of American flyers. 

The contract calls for the construction of two stand 
ard 2-squadron aviation schools. Fifteen hangars will 
be built at Fort Worth, while other camps in America 
have but twelve hangars. Most of the lumber required 
at this camp, as with other aviation training stations, 
is ordered direct by the Government. 

It is understood that the Canadian camp at Toronto 
will be discontinued, and that the work of instruction 
will be taken up in Fort Worth. The Texas field is being 
erected to give training quarters to Canadians for the 
year around, as weather in the winter months in Canada 
is too severe for the work. 

The Gilsonite Construction 
ceived the contract to build 
United States Government at Wichita Falls, Tex. L. J. 
Haenni, vice president of the company, who has just re 
turned from Washington, where he received the con 
tract, will go at once to Wichita Falls to take up the 
work of construction. This will be a 12-hangar station. 

Mr. Thompson has two other large governmental jobs 
in course of construction. They are the encampments 
at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, and Camp Cody, Deming, 
N. M. The original contract at Camp Bowie was ful 
filled some time ago, it requiring but thirty days to 
complete the work. But additional requirements of the 
Government have about doubled the amount of work being 
done there. Contracts for storage warehouses, corrals 
for horses, and a large base hospital have been let. The 
Jamp Cody encampment will he completed in about thirty 
days. 


Co., of St. Louis, has re 
an aviation camp for the 
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ADDITIONAL ORDERS FOR PINE BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau today received an order for 4,000,000 
feet of yellow pine timbers, boards, dimension stock etc. 
for a cold storage plant for the American expeditionar) 
forces in France. 

The bureau also received an order for 2-squadron avia 
tion camp at Waco, Tex., requiring, 3,076,00 feet 01 
lumber. 

The Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau this week 
received orders for approximately 3,000,000 feet of lum 
ber for the National Guard camps at Macon and Augusta. 
Ga. This is in addition to the orders heretofore received 
by the bureau for these camps. 





LOUISIANA SHIP BUILDING CONCERN ACTIVE 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 29.—Extensive ship build 
ing operations are now in progress at the plant of the 
Gulf Ship Building Co., (Ine.), Madisonville, Ia., where 
125 men are at work on the construction of two vessels, 
one a 140x28 foot ocean-going tug and the other a 500 
ton sidewheel steamer. The tug, which is now half fin- 
ished, will be used to tow oil barges between New Or 
leans and the Mexican oil fields. The steamer, which 
has just been started, will be used to ply one of the 
Mexican rivers. 

In addition to its regular boat-building facilities, the 
Gulf Ship Building Co.’s plant also has three ways on 
which to repair ships, one 100 feet long, the other two 
125 and 170 feet respectively. The ship yard has been 
in operation for several years, it having been owned by 
the Pineland Realty Co., until purchased sixty days ago 
by the present,,owners, who have made a number of im- 
provements in.,jt and-expect to make further enlarge- 
ments in expectation of the building of standard Gov- 
ernment wooden ships in the near future. 

The yard. directly adjoins the Jahncke plant. 
700x700 feet in size. 

Officers of the Gulf Ship Building Co., (Inc.), nearly 
all of whom are well known in the lumber industry, are: 
F. J. Stevens, Laurel, Miss., president; 8. E. Naylor, 
New Orleans, vice president; C. H. Edwards, Mobile, 
secretary-treasurer; John Dymond, jr., New Orleans, and 
Vv. P. Baham, Madisonville, directors. 
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The Banker's Relation to the Lumber Industry 





I feel honored and greatly pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to the men who are so intimately asso- 
ciated with the industrial life of our State. We of Ever- 
ett are proud to have you here and indeed bid you a 
hearty welcome. I believe I am to speak to you a few 
minutes on the ‘‘Lumber Industry.’’ 

I know something about the lumber industry, perhaps 
more than the average man of my age. I was born and 
reared in a country that produced a man that for years 
was the greatest single handed lumberman in the whole 
world; Alexander Gibson, of New Brunswick, who, when 
I was about ten years old, had a fleet of fifty-seven ships 
carrying his manufactured produet to Europe. 

You may think that strikes are an institution of the 
present day only. I well remember when the stevedores 
of St. John struck for more pay. Mr. Gibson was finally 
located and introduced at the Labor Temple. In a few 
words he told the strikers that the spruce deals he was 
shipping cost him more than he was receiving for, them 
in Liverpool, meaning a loss of much money that year. 
He insisted that he was paying good wages and would 
bring men from the States to take the places of the 
strikers if they did not go on with their work, which he 
did, placing a large guaranty fund as a matter of good 
faith. Other lumbermen and the banks joined him and 
outside men were brought in while St. John labor fought 
and looked on. 

After making considerable money in the lumber busi- 
ness, Gibson, being a democrat and free trader, thought 
he could compete with the pauper labor of Europe in the 
manufacture of cotton. He built a great plant and went 
at it. He ran the mill about sixteen months, when he 
was obliged to clos: down and the bats have been building 
nests in that mill ever since. Mr. Gibson died compara- 
tively a poor man. 

My father was engaged more or less in getting out logs, 
ship timber and knees which were floated down the St. 
John River to St. John, where they were shipped to 
Europe. I have no doubt that some of the ships being 
sunk these days by the submarine contain some of those 
timbers and knees. About thirty-nine years ago I went to 
Minnesota, where I worked for years in the several de- 
partments of the lumber business and finally came to 
Washington about fifteen years ago, when the lumbering 
industry was in its infancy here. I have, therefore, fol- 
lowed the lumber business across the continent. When I 
went to work in the pineries of Minnesota, the lumber 
business was in its infancy in that State, as it was in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. I have seen those three States 
pretty well cleared up. ‘While they are still cutting a 
lot of lumber in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
even in old New Brunswick, at the same time Washington 
is today the great lumber producing State. This State 
cut 4,500,000,000 feet last year. The number of shingles 
manufactured was 7,700,000,000. In 1910 we manufae- 








[By Col. Rowland E. Hartley, of Everett, Wash.] 


tured 10,108,000,000 shingles. The lumber business is 
40.4 percent of the entire manufacturing business of the 
State; 18.7 percent of the population is employed in the 
industry and receives 59.5 percent of the total wages paid 
in the State. 

Of the total taxes of the State for all purposes, 47.3 
percent is paid by the lumber industry and those engaged 
in it. 

Aside ‘from agriculture the lumber industry is three 
times greater than all other industries combined. 

As a direct result of the work of the malcontent, street 
corner blatherskite and agitator, labor has lost on an aver- 
age of $4,000,000 a year for the last ten years in the lum- 
ber industry alone. This, added to a larger loss to the 
logger and manufacturer, constitutes by far the great- 
est economic waste in the State. 

Including Federal, State and privately owned mer- 
chantable timber still standing in this State, there are 
392,000,000,000 feet board measure. At the rate we are 
cutting, today, figuring the natural increase, it will take 
about 100 years to clean it up. To assist in conserving 
this, the State’s greatest resource, we should be reason- 
able in taxing standing timber. Exorbitant taxes on 
timber, which is only one crop, means overproduction, no 
profits, and the leaving of billions of feet of the poorer 
grades in the woods to be burned. Many holders of tim- 
ber are compelled prematurely to slaughter their timber 
in order to save some of the money invested. In making 
this statement, gentlemen, I wish you to know that I do 
not own an acre of standing timber in the State. 

If we could induce Congress to forget politics long 
enough to enact reasonable laws for the development of 
our water powers it would mean cheaper manufacturing 
and consequently cheaper lumber and nitrogen for the 
farmer. Congress should forget these hare-brained, self- 
appointed ‘‘conservators of the public interest,’’ whose 
chief purpose is to keep their names before the public. 

The lumberman has been the brave, sturdy, optimistic 
pioneer who blazed the trail and swamped out the tote- 
road over which the banker, the merchant and all other 
lines came into the wilderness and began to develop a 
new country. He has always been at the front first, and 
by herculean effort and indomitable energy overcame every 
obstacle. His closest ally and about the first to join him 
at the front has been the banker. The timorous mer- 
chant, so often afraid to stand for his convictions, is some- 
times ahead of the railroad, but the human parasite, the 
agitator, waits for comfortable, easy transportation, the 
railroad. 

This rough, hardy life and frontier command accounts 
for the fact that every lumberman considers himself a 
major general. Have you not noticed that there are no 
privates, that they are all leaders—generals? 

This characteristic accounts for their inability to get 
together for the common good of the business and com- 


munity. They have a hard time deciding who is to be 
king and in the meantime combinations are put up to the 
hurt of everybody. 

Gentlemen, have you not noticed the great need of co- 
operation among lumbermen? How often you have seen 
them shipping out their product for less than cost and 
you worried to death about the loan you made? All for 
the lack of two things: Honest codperation and courage 
enough to sell the manufactured article. 

Why should the lumbermen of this State go thru all 
the agony and grief of producing the best article in 
America and then permit an irresponsible broker, with- 
out a dollar invested, to call them on the phone and put 
a price on the goods? This irresponsible broker is al- 
ways beating down prices and is a menace to the busi- 
ness. 

The general run of our lumbermen may be generals, 
but they sure are not salesmen-merchants. 

The environment of the lumberman, the big broad life 
he has lived, makes him a general, but beimg equal in 
rank they don’t like to take suggestions from one an- 
other. 

Now, here is what I am getting at: The banker is 
really a partner, because he furnishes the money in most 
cases and he is something of a general himself, and the 
lumberman will listen to him. That is why I am pointing 
out these shortsighted policies in the hope that you gentle- 
men will use your good offices in helping to correct these 
defects. 

There is another important matter where the banker 
can help the lumberman and the whole State and nation. 
We are at war; the Government needs ships. Washing- 
ton has.the best timber in the world for ship building, but 
we must have steel cable to haul this timber to the mill. 
The Government is taking practically all the cable made 
and the logger can’t get logs without steel cable. Can 
you not help us’ bring this shortsighted policy to the atten- 
tion of Josephus Daniels, who, we understand, is grabbing 
all the steel cable? Remember, he needs ships as badly 
as submarine nets. 

There is a common enemy to labor, the banker, business 
man, lumberman and society in general, and that is the 
agitator under whatever name, who under the guise of 
‘*free speech’’ is traveling about, preaching arson, mur- 
der and treason. 

Our courts and juries are impotent when it comes to 
prosecuting organized crime. There should be laws en- 
acted defining the difference between ‘‘free speech’’ and 
treason or free license to burn and kill. In other words, 
‘*free speech’’ should not be made the goat to serve the 
arson and murder munger. 

Coéperation and organization, together with ‘‘ eternal 
vigilanece,’’? means liberty today. 





*Address delivered before the Bankers’ Convention, at 
Everett, Wash., May 18, 1917. 
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LivERPooL, EN@., Aug. 9.—The present condition of the 
uropean lumber markets provides food for deep thought 
by the American lumberman. The writer lately returned 
from a month’s visit to France and while there had nu- 
merous conversations with those in a position to know 
the true condition of the lumber stocks both for Govern- 
ment and. private use. 

The Admiralty appears to have a sufficient supply of 
teakwood but nothing else. The War Office is now cut- 
ting timber from the national parks and forests in a 
tanner which shows a total ignorance of forestry and 
the value for commercial purposes of standing timber on 
the part of those responsible. To give one instance: In 
the beautiful park of St. Cloud, about ten miles from 
aris, there is one large tract cut off as bare as the Mo- 
i2ve Desert in spite of the fact that a number of the 
older trees were quite worthless from a lumber point of 
‘iew and could well have been spared to preserve in part 
‘ae natural beauty of this most beautiful of all French 
parks and one of the few places where the poor and semi- 
poor of Paris can go on Sundays and holidays and ac- 
jure some knowledge of the beauties of nature. Ten 
‘mes the amount of really useful timber could have been 
‘ut in this park without materially damaging its beauty if 
only a practical woodsman with also an eye to landscape 
sad had control of the work. The writer saw this for 
himself and the information obtained is that the same 
ruthless destruction is going on all over the national 
parks and forests of France. These facts are given only 
to show the tremendous need for lumber of all kinds that 
“iere 18 in France today, and which will also have its 
effect on the after-the-war demand, as, where prior to 
‘he war they were able to supply a part of their needs 
‘rom their own forests, this source is now totally fin- 
ished 5 further, a small amount of timber formerly came 
from Spain, but as the cork forests in Spain have been 
om down for the sake of the lumber inside, it can easily 

‘6 seen to what straits the Spaniards are reduced for 
their own supplies, 

The wood block paving has been left, practically, un- 
touched since the beginning of the war and riding in a 
motor car in Paris today feels more like riding over 
( cbblestones than over wood paving. The demand for 
; merican wood blocks will be enormous and huge con- 

tacts have already been let for repaving and the con- 


[By W. J. Drewry] 


onditions and Prospects in Europe | 





tractors state that they look to America to furnish the 
lumber necessary for this purpose. 

The demand now and after the war for portable houses 
(maisons demontable) is simply stupendous and it would 
be well for American manufacturers to consider this; but 
if they wish to take advantage of this market it will be 
necessary for them to erect factories in France for the 
purpose and ship in only the raw product. 

France has suffered so frightfully in this war that she 
must do everything to bring foreign capital and indus- 
tries into the country. For this reason the writer is in- 
formed that heavy duties will be placed on all manufac- 
tured products in order to force the building of factories 
in France, thus employing labor and paying taxes there, 
and that only raw products will come in on a low duty. 

There is an English company now negotiating with the 
French Government for contracts for portable barracks 
and houses for use now and on reconstruction work, in 
consideration of their erecting a factory in France for 
the manufacture thereof, and, as there is room for all, it 
would be a great pity if some of the American manufac- 
turers did not take advantage of such a splendid oppor- 
tunity. The writer has full information on this subject 
and will reply to letters addressed to him thru the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The profits on the exist- 
ing contracts are very large, cven at the existing high 
prices of lumber. At the present time the Government 
is using and contracting for thousands of portable bar- 
racks, 

After the war the labor on reconstruction work will be 
housed in removable buildings and, for the time being, the 
bourgeois and peasant farmer in the devastated region 
will need temporary dwellings. The war has given such 
an impetus to the portable house business and has brought 
the advantages of this type of dwelling so prominently 
before the people that many of the well to do are talking 
about using them for seaside and country summer resi- 
dences. 

Since nearly the beginning of the war Egypt has been 
without any regular-supply of lumber and having none 
of its own, there is’ and will be what might almost be 
called a lumber famine. The supply formerly came from 
the Balkan countries now in the occupation of Germany 
and, as Germany herself has been consuming enormous 
quantities of wood for military purposes, it will probably 
be found after the war that these Balkan States have 
been completely cut out. Here is America’s chance to 


take advantage of this new market. The foregoing re- 
marks on Egypt apply equally to Greece. 

The Scandinavian countries have been straining every 
nerve to make hay while the sun shines and their resources 
are very much depleted by the steady drain upon them. 
Their output is limited by the fact that they have not the 
facilities which the lumbermen in the United States have 
for getting out a large quantity in case of emergency. 

The timber resources of Russia of course are enormous 
but, again, their facilities for production are infinitesimal 
compared to those of America and, since the revolution, 
the state of anarchy and chaos which seems to permeate 
every branch of Russian industry holds out very little 
probability of them being serious competitors in the near 
future. 

In Great Britain the lumber shortage is just about the 
same, tho the possibilities for the future are totally differ- 
ent. It must be remembered that there is no devastated 
region in the British Isles and that, therefore, after the 
war there will be no greater, if as great, a demand for 
lumber than before, as there will be large quantities of 
used lumber sold by the Government at low prices. In 
Great Britain, now is the time, and the necessity is so 
great that the Government is shortly going to commandeer 
all the standing timber in the islands. 


This information was obtained from an absolutely reli- 
able source. There is, however, a probability that Eng- 
land will buy large quantities of lumber to help the 
smaller devastated nations, tho it is to be hoped that after 
bearing the greatest part of the financial expense and 
advancing money and supplies to all the Allies, now that 
America, with her enormous wealth and limitless resources, 
has joined in the cause of liberty and justice she will 
shoulder a good proportion of this burden. 

There is a great shortage of pitch pine, oak, white- 
wood (poplar) and ash. There appears to be a fair 
supply of staves and also quite a little mahogany. 

The eestrictions on wood importations have recently 
been materially modified and it is now possible to get 
licenses to import with much less trouble than formerly. 

There would appear to be a big opportunity both in 
Great Britain and France for a thoroly up-to-date Ameri- 
can band mill, as the facilities for sawing are most primi- 
tive. It must be remembered, however, that if the Euro- 
pean method is slow the lumber, when produced, is as 
nearly perfectly sawn as possible, absolutely true as to 
thickness and looks, almost, as if it had been planed. 
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CLAMPS LID ON ALL EXPORT BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—President Wilson last 
night clamped down the lid hard and fast on all export 
business by issuing a proclamation making it virtually 
impossible for American goods to be shipped into Ger- 
many directly or indirectly. 

This latest and most sweeping embargo is designed 
primarily to prevent the passage of American goods into 
enemy territory thru the medium of European neutral 
nations. . 

As to all European neutrals and territory of the Cent- 
ral Empires the embargo is absolute, covering virtually 
everything not heretofore covered and absolutely every- 
thing that could give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Not only may European neutrals close to Germany ship 
no American goods into Germany and territory of the 
Central Empires, but they may not replace their own 
goods that are exported to such territory by imports from 
the United States. While high officials are not satisfied 
that foodstuffs have been exported to Germany by nearby 
neutrals in the enormous quantities shown by some pub- 
lished figures, they know to a certainty that in the ag- 
gregate such shipments have been large and have been 
of very material aid to our enemy. Because of the close 
community interest between Germany and her allies in 
the war, the embargo applies alike to them. 

Lumber, of course, is affected along with other com- 
modities and is covered by the title ‘‘wood and wood 
manufactures.’’ 

In an explanatory statement the President makes it 
clear that the purpose of the export embargo is not to 
prohibit trade, but effectively to control it. 

At the same time he placed an absolute embargo on 
the Central Powers and European neutrals, the Presi- 
dent also embargoed a long list of articles to all foreign 
countries, including our Allies. This second list includes 
‘*print paper, wood pulp and cellulose, ash, spruce, wel- 
nut, mahogany, oak and birch woods.’’ The embargoing 
of these commodities is primarily for the protection of 
the publishing industry and the big American aircraft 
program. There is no disposition whatever to keep air- 
craft materials from our Allies, but every consignment 
going out of the country even to them must move on an 
export license. 

The seeond embargo list also covers all foodstuffs, iron 
and steel products, all fuel and is in some respects quite 
as sweeping as the first list, which is designed primarily 
to keep American goods out of enemy territory. 

The administration of the embargo is placed wholly 
in the hands of the Exports Administrative Board, of 
which Vance McCormick is the chairman. This eliminates 
the Department of Commerce from the handling of ex- 
port business. The elimination of that department is 
for the purpose of expediting the work of licensing ex- 
ports and cutting red tape. It also is reported that 
some officials of the department favor a more liberal in- 
terpretation of the embargo act and for this reason fric- 
tion has developed. President Wilson wants action and 
not friction and controversies within the administration. 

High officials who are thoroly familiar with conditions 
abroad tonight expressed the opinion that this sweeping 
embargo will accomplish as much toward the defeat of 
Germany as 1,000,000 American fighting men on the 
western front. This may be somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion, but it is certain that the new embargo will be very 
effective. 

Recently the Dutch minister announced that Holland 
is badly in need of American lumber. Holland’s needs 
can be supplied under the new embargo, but only under 
strict regulation. 

Contrary to expectations, ship stock other than oak 
lumber is not embargoed. There was a report that yel- 
low pine and Douglas fir would be included, but they 
were omitted. Should it become necessary, of course, 
these and other items can be added at any time and 
without delay. The embargo was proclaimed Aug. 27, 
to become effective on three days’ notice. 

President Wilson’s explanatory statement follows: 

The purpose and effect of this proclamation is not export 
prohibition but merely export control. It is not the inten- 
tion to interfere unnecessarily with our foreign trade; but 
out own domestic needs must be adequately safeguarded and 
there is the added duty of meeting the necessities of all the 
nations at war with the imperial German government. After 
these needs are met, it is our wish and intention to minister 
to the needs of the neutral nations as far as our resources 
permit. This task will be discharged without other than the 
very proper qualification that the liberation of our surplus 
products shall not be made the occasion of benefit to the 
enemy, either directly or indirectly. 

The two lists have been prepared in the interests of facility 
and expediency. The first list, applicable to the enemy and 
his allies, and to the neutral countries of Europe, brings 
under control practically all articles of commerce, while the 
second list, applicable to all the other countries of the world, 
makes only a few additions to the list of commodities con- 
trolled by the proclamation of July 9, 1917. It is obvious 
that a closer supervision and control of exports is necessary 
with respect to those European neutrals within the sphere of 
—_ than is required for those countries farther re- 
moved. 

The establishment of those distinctions will simplify the 
administrative processes and enable us to continue our policy 
of minimizing the interruption of trade. 

No licenses will be necessary for the exportation of coin, 
bullion, currency and evidences of indebtedness until re- 


quired by regulations to be promulgated by the secretary of 
the treasury in his discretion. 





URGES PROPER CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—Before leaving Wash- 
ington for New Orelans, A. G. T. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary of the Southern Pine Association, established what 
he characterized as ‘‘diplomatic relations’’ with the 
special board of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
— has supervision of car distribution under the new 

w. 

Mr. Moore expects a heavy demand for lumber for 





commercial purposes begining about Oct. 1, and is anx- 
ious that arrangements be made.to furnish cars to south- 
ern pine mills to move this material. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has succeeded 
in convincing the shipping board that yellow pine mills 
that are sawing ship timbers should receive cars to move 
the byproducts, which have congested some of the mills 
and threaten to interfere with getting out ship stuff 
unless promptly moved. Even if the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation should commandeer mills this situation could 
not be remedied unless the byproducts were moved out. 
This is fully realized by Admiral Capps. 





ADD TO LIST OF PROHIBITED EXPORTS 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Aug. 28.—The following cable- 
gram has been received from the American vice consul 
at London: 


Following articles added to list of prohibited imports, 
United Kingdom: Machines, as follows: Sawing; joiners’, 
mortise, and boring lathes, and rounding, boxmaking, scrap- 
ing, and sandpapering; wheelwright; firewood making and 
bundling ; wood wool (excelsior), fiber and pulp; saw sharp- 
ening and setting; all machines for grinding, planing, or 
molding irons; electric motors up to one-half horsepower. 
This prohibition is not applicable to goods imported under 
license. . 





AID FOR NEW RUSSIA, WILSON PLEDGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—President Wilson 
pledged to new Russia the limitless aid of the United 
States today. 

In a message to the National Council Assembly at 
Moscow the President assured Premier Kerensky of 
the support of America in his determination that ‘all 
attempts with armed force against the people’s power 
will be crushed with blood and iron.’’ 

The text of the President’s cablegram follows: 

President of the National Council Assembly, Mos- 
cow: I take the liberty to send to the members of the 
great council now meeting in Moscow the cordial greet- 
ings of their friends, the people of the United States, 
to express their confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
ideals of democracy and self-government against all 
enemies within and without, and to give their renewed 
assurance of every material and moral assistance they 
can extend to the Government of Russia in the promo- 
tion of the common cause in which the two nations are 
unselfishly united. Woodrow Wilson. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT TELLS HOW TO EXPEDITE 
SHIPMENTS 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts of the Navy Department has issued 
the following instructions to contractors furnishing ma- 
terial for the Navy, concerning car supply and expe- 
diting freight movements: 


In some localities, due to car shortage and congested 
freight conditions, the railroads find it necessary that evi- 
dence be furnished by the Government of its interest in mat- 
ters presented before steps are taken to furnish car equipment 
or to accept consignments; also that advance information be 
furnished concerning movements involving more than ten cars 
or 250 tons. 

If a navy contract or order involves more than ten cars or 
250 tons, to move from one point at a specified time or at 
short intervals, the contractor will furnish the following data 
at an early date: Navy contract or order number and date ; 
office address of contractor; name and location of shipper 
(plant) ; name and location of consignee; railroad at the 
plant, or by which shipment is made; kind of material; ap- 
proximate number of cars, or tonnage; number and type of 
cars and dates on which needed, provided all are not re- 
quired on a specified date; approximate date:shipment is to 
begin ; approximate date shipment should be completed. 

Upon receipt of above data the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts will prepare a “contract certificate’ and forward it to 
the Commission on Car Service of the American Railway As- 
sociation, in order that it may have advance information. 

It is essential that contractors endeavor to have cars placed 
or consignments accepted and moved before requesting assist- 
ance from the Government. Before requests are made for 
placement of cars it should be definitely determined that they 
will be needed by the date specified. If after reasonable 
effort on the part of the contractor it is impossible to secure 
equipment, advise the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, re- 
ferring to the contract number and to previous communica- 
tions (by date) so that an “order for cars’ may be issued to 
the contractor for presentation to the railroad. The reasons 
why _ railroad has not supplied the equipment should be 
stated. 

The foregoing instructions refer specifically to orders in- 
volving more than ten cars or 250 tons. If less cars or ton- 
nage are involved ‘the bureau should be similarly advised, 
giving such of the data already specified as is essential to the 
case. 





APPROVES OF ASSISTANCE TO SOLDIERS’ 
FAMILIES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—Henry P. Davison, 
chairman of the Red Cross War Council, has strongly en- 
dorsed the administration’s bill providing for insurance 
and for financial assistance to dependent families of 
American soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Davison takes the same position as heretofore 
assumed by the organized business men of the United 
States thru the national chamber of commerce. He said: 

Obviously the task of providing for the financial assistance 
of the families of our soldiers and sailors is so large that the 
Government alone can assume it. In no other way can the 
burden be discharged fairly and as a matter of right rather 
than charity. No voluntary organization or organizations 
could adequately cope with a duty of such magnitude. 

The total expenditure under the pending bill during 
the first year is estimated by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo at $176,150,000. ‘During the second year, as- 
suming that the war lasts that long, Mr. McAdoo esti- 
mates that expenditures would aggregate $380,500,000. 

The insurance bill will not have altogether smooth sail- 
ing, but its supporters are confident the measure will be 
passed before Congress adjourns. 


RUSSIAN AGITATORS PREACH DISCORD 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 27.—Russian I. W. W. agi- 
tators, recently returned from the United States, have 
been preaching discord among the people of Russia. This 
fact developed in connection with reports thru official 
channels that the revolutionary government of Russia 
several weeks ago assisted 10,000 Russians in the United 
States to return to their homes in the expectation that 
they would preach of the benefits of democracy to the 
people of the newest democracy. 

For the most part the returned Russians were real 
apostles of true democracy, but it transpired that some 
of them, only a small minority, of course, proved to bi 
traitors—hired German agents—whose only function was 
to sow the seeds of discord in the already distracted 
country. 

This is but another unexpected appearance of thi 
head of the slimy monster of German intrigue. Hig), 
administration officials will not be surprised to find evi 
dence anywhere on earth of the workings of German 
intrigue. 

The fact that I. W. W. agitators who were nati\; 
Russians left this country to sow discord in Russia, 
however, lends color to the oft-repeated charge tha 
many of the agitators who are making trouble in thi 
country are in the pay of the enemy. This may not |, 
true of the I. W. W. agitators as a class, since they wer 
active from time to time before the European war broke 
out. There is a growing conviction that some of tle 
leaders among them are enemy agents. 





ALL SHIPYARD STRIKES SETTLED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28——The Department of 
labor authorizes the following: 

The department is in receipt of advices from Henry 
M. White and Edgar C. Snyder, commissioners of con- 
ciliation, announcing that all shipyards in the Northwest 
are now at work and that all strikes in that section are 
now settled with the exception of the lumber strike. The 
telegram giving the above information is as follows: 

We again visited Aberdeen relative to strike in shipyards 
at that place, arriving there the 24th. Representatives of 
carpenters’ union also visited Aberdeen and after several! 
conferences shipyard workers determined to return to work 


oe the 27th. All shipyards in Northwest are now at 
work. 


A further telegram reads: ‘All strikes in this section now 
settled with the exception of the lumber strike.” 





SOUTHERN PINE BUREAU RECOMMENDED FOR 
CONTRACT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—The lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense today recommended 
that the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau be given the 
order for a four-squadron aviation camp to be estab- 
lished at Fort Worth, Tex., and a two-squadron camp 
to be established at Wichita Falls, Tex. The Fort Worth 
job will require upwards of .6,000,000 feet of lumber 
and the Wichita Falls job 3,076,000 feet. The recom- 
mendation of the lumber committee undoubtedly will be 
approved, since both places are in southern pine territory. 

J. H. Thompson, of St. Louis, has been awarded the 
contract for constructing the Fort Worth camp and the 
Gilsonite Construction Co., of St. Louis, has received the 
Wichita Falls contract. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received 
an order to furnish lumber for Knights of Columbus 
buildings at Army cantonment and National Gutrid 
camps, aggregating upwards of 2,000,000 feet. In all 
thirty-nine units are included, each requiring 56,062 fect 
of lumber. These units will be distributed as follows: 


Two units each at Ayer, Mass.; Yaphank, N. J.; Wrights 
town, N. J.; Annapolis Junction, Md.; Petersburg, Vu. : 
Chillicothe, Ohio ; Louisville, Ky.; Battle Creek, Mich. ; Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; Ft. Riley, Kas.; Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton (San Antonio), Tex. One unit each at Charlotte, N. (.; 
Spartansburg and Greenville, S. C.; Augusta and Macon, Ga. ; 
Anniston and Montgomery, Ala.; Ft. Worth, Houston and 
Waco, Tex.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Alexandria, La.; Ft. Ben 
jamin Harrison (Indianapolis), Ind. 


COMPLAINT FILED AGAINST PAPER MANU- 
FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—The Federal Trade Con 
mission today announced the filing of a formal com 
plaint against ‘‘The Bureau of Statistics’’ of the boo! 
paper manufacturers, Charles F. Moore, the bureau’s se: 
retary, and twenty-three paper manufacturers, charginy 
them with using unfair methods of competition in inte: 
state commerce in violation of section 5 of the act ereai 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. The commission ’s 
complaint formally declares the respondents named have 
been for about two years engaged in a concerted mov 
ment to enhance prices and bring about a uniformit 
of such enhanced prices. . 

The complaint follows shortly upon the report of tlie 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation of the boo! 
paper industry in which it urged Congress to pass legi 
lation that would regulate trade associations such as th 
book manufacturers’ ‘‘Bureau of Statistics.’’ 

The respondents, according to the complaint, mani 
facture by far a greater part of the $70,000,000 wort! 
of book print paper produced in the United States. 





OFFICIALS, REVIEW FIRST FOREST REGIMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The First Forest Regi 
ment (Tenth Engineers, U. 8. A.) was reviewed this 
morning by Secretary of War Baker, other officials of 
the War Department and officials of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service. 

Nearly 1400 sturdy lumberjacks, lumbermen and forest 
experts were in the line which marched past the review- 
ing officials behind Col. James B. Woodruff. 

The regiment presented a splendid appearance and 
Col. Woodruff was warmly commended on the fine mili- 
tary bearing of the woodsmen after a short period of 
training. 

Following the review the regiment marched back to 
its camp in American University Park on the outskirts 
of the national capital. 

A feature of the parade was a Red Cross ambulance 
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aad kitchen trailer, the gift of employees of the Forest 

corvice, marked with the pine tree shield of the Service. 
Th First Forest Regiment is expected to see service 

soon in France, but the date of its departure is witheld 
for military reasons. Maj. W. B. Greeley and twelve 
uther officers of the regiment are now in France making 
vreliminary arrangements. 

' Employees of the Forest Service and lumbermen gen- 
ally are now making arrangements to supply comfort 
its and other cheering gifts to the men of the First 

iegiment after they arrive on the other side. 





CONFER ON EIGHT-HOUR DAY QUESTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—Lynde Palmer, in 
harge of the Fir Emergency Bureau, today conferred 
with the lumber committee regarding the effect of an 
s-hour day on the lumber industry. 

All lumbermen here are inclined to the view that the 
industry is not so organized as readily to adjust itself 
io the 8-hour day. Some southern lumbermen are of 
the opinion that the west Coast lumbermen made a mis- 
take in taking the position that they would willingly 
accept the 8-hour day if it were applied to the entire 
country. A better position, it is contended, would have 
been for the west Coast men to say that the straight 
s-hour day would prove ruinous to the industry as now 
organized, but that they would accept it if the Federal 
Government insisted and at the same time made it apply 
to the entire country. 

The 8-hour day could be adopted by the industry, it is 
said, provided it were understood that the men would 
work ten hours and in some cases longer. This, however, 
would make the 8-hour movement a mere question of 
wages, while the Government takes the position that it 
would be better for the men to work only eight hours. 

The fact that one of’ the first things President Wilson 
did after the United States entered the war was to sus- 
pend the 8-hour day in navy yards, arsenals ete. would 
seem to indicate that officials stand for an 8-hour day 
with ten hours’ pay, since Government employees receive 
time and a half for overtime and some of the men work 
as long as twelve hours, which gives them three-fourths 
of a day’s pay for their overtime. 


— 





FOREST FIRE SITUATION GROWING WORSE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Aug. 28.—During the last few days 
advices have reached the Forest Service that the fire 
situation is extremely serious in District No. 1, com- 
prising northern Idaho and Montana. About 2,000 men 
are now constantly employed in fighting fires and the 
expense is $15,000 a day. For the most part their work 
consists in keeping fires out of the national forests and 
away from valuable stands of timber. The loss of tim- 
ber up to date is said to have been relatively small. 

Advices from Oregon and Washington indicate that 
the fire situation in those States is bad and growing 
worse. Many incendiary fires have been discovered, as 
announced in press dispatches. In some instances State 
troops are patrolling the forests to protect them against 
incendiary fires, which are charged to I, W. W. agents. 
The fires are said to have interfered seriously with several 
mills that are cutting airplane spruce and some of them 
may have to close down on this account unless the situa- 
tion is quickly remedied. 

There have been no general, soaking rains over this 
region in many weeks. Government officials, foresters and 
timber owners are praying for rain. 

The fire situation in southern Idaho and Colorado and 
in other sections is not serious or threatening. 





DECIDE AS TO KIND OF WOOD FOR TREENAILS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—F. K. Paxton, of Bris- 
tol, Va.-Tenn., has been appointed an assistant to W. J. 
llaynen to handle hardwood lumber specifications for 
wooden ships. 

Mr. Haynen is again touring southern yellow pine mills 
with a view to determining finally whether all of the 
larger ship timbers ean be secured in the South for 
wooden ships to be built on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Meanwhile, the question of securing the larger timbers 
in Douglas fir is held in abeyance. Mr. Haynen left 
here confident that southern mills can supply all of the 
timbers required. 

Experts of the shipping board desire to use all yellow 
pine if possible. They are understood to hold that a mix- 
ture of pine and fir would require numerous changes in 
other timbers and would not make as satisfactory a ship 
is straight yellow pine or straight fir. 

The shipping board has discarded oak as a material for 
treenails for wooden ships.. The Southern Hardwood 
“mergenecy Bureau was today formally notified of this 
lecision. Black and yellow locust, ironbark and eucalyp- 
ius will be used exelusively for treenails, according to 
‘his decision. Locust is preferred where it can be readily 
secured, 

The International Sales Co., of this city, which is se- 
uring large quantities of black locust from nearby Vir- 
vinia, is manufacturing treenails in Georgetown, D. C. 
"his company has shipped twenty-one carloads of tree- 
nails to the Pacific coast and has furnished some consign- 
ments to shipyards on the Gulf coast. One carload of 
finished stock is required for each standard wooden ship. 

Recently a farmer offered to sell the company 500,000 
feet of loeust off his own farm. Farmers as well as lum- 
bermen with good stands of locust should find a good 
market for it. The International company had some 
trouble securing locust in sufficient quantities at the out- 
set but the trouble has been eliminated. The logs now 
are being shipped up the Potomac River to Georgetown. 

A Long Islander recently advised the company that 
choice Long Teland locust is the best for treenails, but 
Virginia and other stock have proved entirely satisfactory. 

There is some question as to which species of eucalyp- 
tus is best for treenails, The fact that large quantities 
of locust are being shipped to the Pacific coast apparently 
has given rise to discussion as to whether west Coast 
eucalyptus is well suited for this purpose. 

Some oak has been used for treenails, but no more 
will be ordered, 
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ALLEGES DISCRIMINATORY RATES 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 28.—Complaint has been lodged with 
the Georgia Railroad Commission by Freight Traffic Manager 
Frank Wilby against the Atlantic Coast Line railway be- 
cause of alleged discriminatory rates on logs, stumps etc., 
which, if they continue, may cause the removal of invest- 
ments from this city to another city where rail rates are 
more beneficial. 

The complaint, signed by the Atlantic Turpentine & Pine 
Tar Co. and the Chatham Manufacturing Co., is in part as 
follows : 

The Atlantic Turpentine & Pine Tar Co. and the Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. respectively petition the honorable com- 
mission to have the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. cease 
and desist from charging and collecting unreasonable and 
discriminatory charges on material consisting of stumps and 
waste wood. It is further requested that the commission 
direct the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co, to refund to your 
petitioners any sums of money that they may have collected 
in excess of a reasonable rate. 

Your petitioners further allege that they have competition 
in the manufacture and sale of products at many points, par- 
ticularly at Brunswick, Ga. The request submitted to the 
honorable commission is not a request for the publication of 
a new rate, nor for reduction in present rates. The ques- 
tion is, can a common carrier legally collect freight charges 
on split blocks obtained from one part of a dead pine tree 
that are 59 percent higher than is charged for like blocks 
taken from another part of the same tree, both blocks being 
similar in appearance, tensity, weight per foot, value and use? 
The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, the Southern 
Railway use similar mileage rates under following commodity 
description: “Stumps and waste wood,’ which covers ail 
the material handled by your petitioners and eliminates tech- 
nicality that now exists. 

It is the understanding of your petitioners that the plant 
in Brunswick is operated as products of the wood can be ob- 
tained by a steaming process requiring the raw material to 
be dogged or ground into small pieces before manufacturing 
process is begun. The plants in Savannah use heat for ex- 
traction of products, kilns and equipment being built on basis 
of a reasonable regularity in size of wood. The raw product 
is the same whether used in Brunswick or Savannah. 

The question as to whether the product should be prepared 
for shipment by an axe or dynamite as suggested by Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. should in all reasonableness be left 
to the shipper, especially in consideration of the fact that 
cost of dynamite at this time may equal or exceed returns of 
products shipped, which is about $1.50 per ton. 

As stated, the only question involved is as to whether a 
common carrier can name a rate of 85 cents per ton on tops 
of dead or fallen trees and charge 87 cents per ton for an- 
other part of the same tree for an average haul of eighty 
miles. For information of the commission as to actual costs 
and analogy we have forwarded by express a bundle weighing 
61 pounds consisting of three blocks of pine wood. One block 
is from the stump of a pine tree, one block from top of pine 
tree, and one block taken from tree between stump and top 
of tree. It may be that the commission will not be able to 
discern difference, certainly not to the extent of higher freight 
rates. 

It will be realized by the honorable commission that more 
than lower ratings is involved. Conditions are forcing your 
petitioners to further distances for their products. If it 
should be that Savannah is unable to secure rates on an 
equality with Brunswick and other points it will force the 
investment that we have in Savannah to move to such points 
where rates are more advantageous. We feel, tho, that the 
commission will see the unreasonableness and inequality of 
existing conditions and take such steps as will stop the dis- 
crimination to our business, placing us on a parity with other 
points not more favorably located than Savannah, and order 
refund of such amounts as have been paid by your petitioners 
in excess of a reasonable rate. 





COMPLAIN OF RATES TO POINTS EAST OF 
DENVER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—The Pacific Lumber Co. and 
ten other complainants have filed a brief in their action before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the Northwest- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe, involving rates on lumber to points east of Denver. 

The brief, signed by Joseph N. Teal, William C. McCul- 
loch and Rogers MacVeagh, contends rates on lumber from 
points on the Northwestern Pacific north of Willits, Cal., 
should not exceed the rates in effect from points included in 
the “Coast group.” 

At present the rates from points north of Willits to and 
including Little River Junction, a distance of approximately 
174 miles, take an arbitrary of 10 cents over the “Coast 
group” rate, and for a short distance of 7 miles an arbitrary 
of 12 cents. 

The brief says in part: 

“Within the geographical limits of California with the ex- 
ception of the Northwestern Pacific north of Willits there is 
no common carrier that originates lumber on its line which 
does not have the Coast group rates applicable to shipments 
therefrom, if it receives out of the joint rate not less than 
the customary division of 23 percent of the rate west of the 
Missouri River. 

“The policy and practice of the trunk lines have been to 
extend the application of main line rates to points on their 
proprietary branches and on independent connecting lines, not 
only on lumber, but on many other kinds of traffic. These 
rates are applied from points on the main and branch lines 
of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe, from points on the 
Klamath Falls branch of the Southern Pacific as far north 
as Kirk, Ore., from all points from. and including Willits, 
Sherwood and south on the line of the Northwestern Pacific, 
and from points on independent carriers connecting with the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe. 

“This case can not be distinguished in principle from the 
McGowan-Foshee, Lutcher & Moore, Washington Western and 
the Gould Southwestern cases. In all of them it appeared 
that lumber rates were blanketed over large producing areas 
and in each one the property of exacting arbitraries over 
main line junctions was in question. In each case the com- 
mission ordered the removal of the arbitrary and the appli- 
cation of the blanket rates from points on the connections 
of the trunk lines.” 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 27.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set down for hearing at Baton Rouge, La., 
Oct. 8, before Examiner G. N. Brown, Docket No. 9714— 
Pelican Lumber Co. vs. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Railroad Co. et al. The proceeding involves several fourth 
section applications for authority to continue charging for 
the transportation of pine, cottonwood, gum, cypress and 
hardwood lumber and box shooks in carloads from Vicksburg, 
Miss., via the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and connec- 
tions to points in Missouri, Wisconsin, Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, Trunk Line and New England Freight Association ter- 
ritories rates lower than from intermediate points. 


ORDERS SUSPENSION OF TARIFFS 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 28.—Notice has been received that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered suspended 
the tariffs recently published by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the Southern Pacific lines designating a new station to 
be known as Camp Logan where the army camp has just been 
constructed. ‘Lhe advance in lumber rates from Louisiana 
points to Houston from 10 cents to 13 cents per 100 was pro- 
tested by local shippers and the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The railroads declared that the increase was not re- 
quested on account of the large movement of lumber from 
Louisiana to Texas points for cantonment and camp purposes, 
but that the rates were unreasonably low. 








SEEK ABROGATION OF FREIGHT CAR 
MINIMUMS 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 27.—Appeal to the Council of 
National Defense against the proposal of railroads to 
abrogate freight car minimums has been made by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in this city, in behalf of lumber shippers of 
‘astern Washington, northern Idaho, and western Mon- 
tana, 

‘the matter was brought up for discussion, it is an- 
nounced Saturday, at a meeting of Montana lumbermen 
held at the Davenport Hotel Friday afternoon. The 
letter sent by the lumber manufacturers to Council of 
National Defense argues that the new rules will better 
movements of small freight. The railroads’ contention 
is that the compulsory charges will cause shippers to 
load all cars to their capacity and will economize cars. 
‘rhe letter says: 


We understand that R. H. Countiss, agent for the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau, has filed supplements to tariffs 
to become effective Sept. 24, eliminating the provisions of 
items 10 and 11 which pertain to the full space of visible 
capacity loading of equipment and the furnishing of larger 
equipment than that ordered by the shipper, protecting the 
weight for the size of the car ordered. 

_ Phe Northwest is the only producing territory in the United 
States which has a minimum weight based on the cubical 
capacity of the car, and this minimum is in instances 100 per- 
cent greater than many of its competitors. By reason of the 
cubic capacity minimum, car loading from this territory 
— an average far greater than from any other producing 
erritory. 

_ it is now proposed by the carriers to restrict the full load- 
ing exceptions to this minimum and to deny the shippers the 
right to order cars to meet their needs, claiming that these 
eliminations are necessary for the conservation of equipment. 

This is decidedly untrue, as it will be seen that if a car 
taking a minimum of 60,000 pounds has been loaded to its 
full space capacity with 50,000 pounds of lumber, it does not 
In any manner conserve the equipment; but, if the rule is 
placed in effect, it will cause the shipper to wait for equip- 
ment suitable to his needs or forego his desire to ship. Such 
a course will mean that the railroads will dictate to the 
shipper when to ship and in what quantity. 

_ Ever since the serious car shortage of last fall this asso- 
ciation has been pleading with its members to do all they 
possibly can to load equipment to its fullest extent, and our 
members are now reporting that they are loading virtually all 
their cars to full space capacity and our average load has in- 
creased to nearly 60,000 pounds. 

This shows our patriotism and willingness to codperate to 
the fullest extent in conserving car equipment. If carriers 
take such an unwarranted advantage of the minimum weight 
proposition as they are attempting to do, we are safe in pre- 
dicting that the efforts made by shippers to load sufficiently 
will decrease, and they will do only what they are compelled 
to do by tariff provision. 

We believe that the council understands that thru the 
efforts of the shippers, car shortages have been reduced until 
they are negligible at present, when the tonnage movement 
seems to be nearly as heavy as it was at the time the car 
shortage was most acute. 

Part of the responsibility of winning the war, no doubt, 
rests on the shippers’ shoulders, but probably not so large a 
part as rests upon the shoulders of the transportation lines. 

We are offended that, after we have done all we possibly 
can to conserve equipment, the carriers now, without so much 
as a hint to the public, attempt to place in effect drastic 
minimums. We believe the council understands that the 
West is sparsely populated, that fully one half of the towns 
do not support a retail lumber yard. The builder, therefore, 
seeks to buy material for his house or barn in just such 
quantities as will be needed. Our present minimums and 
exceptions are based on filling these needs. 

The fruit industry requires a considerable amount of box 
material which is supplied by the lumber industry and many 
points are enabled to use the quantity which would fill a 
60,000-minimum car. Here, again, the present minimum 
rates are fixed to fit the needs of these cases. 

_ However, we wish to state that the examples cited do not 
include more than 4 or 5 percent of our product and the effi- 
ciency already shown in conserving car equipment on the 
other 95 percent more than offsets what little loss carriers 


may sustain by the shippers’ inability to load to space capac- . 


ity in a small percentage of cases. 

It would be just as fair to demand of the railroads that, 
when they need, as an illustration, 20,000 pounds of tie plates 
ina certain district, they load the car they use to its marked 
capacity, which may be as high as 100,000 pounds, and dis- 
tribute this amount of tie plates instead of enough to meet 
their actual needs. 

This would be car efficiency in the true sense of the word, 
but the effect of such efficiency would be more serious to the 
carrier than if it applied commonsense rules. 

Applying such commonsense charges to shippers would iIm- 
pel the railroads to find out the needs of emerge industries 
before they propose any changes in minimums which might 
hamper full utilization of the country’s natural resources. 

A duplicate of the letter to the Council of National 
Defense was sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the added request that ‘‘the commission deny the 
carriers’ application for an advance in minimum rates, 
which is nothing but a discriminatory means of advance- 
ing rates under the guise of a move to promote power 
efficiency.’’ 

The communications have been sent out and will be 
followed up by Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


OBB BBO OOOO 


OF couRSE, there are other advantages to keeping your 
advertising out of the papers and reading books in the 
back of the store while doing no business. It gives you 
more time, for the charity solicitors will pass ‘you by if 
they think you are broke. You do not have to take regular 
gymnastic exercise; you will probably get enough dodg- 
ing your creditors. 
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ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS VARIOUS TRADE TOPICS 


California Pine Men Hold Interesting Meeting—Northern Wisconsin Loggers Lay Plans for Larger Usefulness—National 
Retail Lumbermen’s Annual Takes Place Next Week 





Sept. 7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. ° 

Sept. 24-29—National Cut-Over Land Association, New Or- 

leans, La. 

4—Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, 

Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. General meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 

Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


7-9, 1918—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 





Oct. Hotel 


Feb. 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MEN TO TELL OF 
TRADE CONDITIONS 


San Francisco, Cal, Aug. 27—The board of di- 
rectors of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting at the associa- 
tion’s offices, 610-612 New Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 17, and at that meeting, the details of 
which have just been made public, authority was 
given to furnish lumber trade journals and the press 
data governing market, labor and other conditions, 
as well as items of general interest to the lumber 
trade. This publicity is to be handled by a committee 
of two. 

At the meeting it was brought out that the labor 
conditions prevailing at the mills of members of the 
association are peculiar, as some mills have full wood 
and mill crews but are greatly handicapped by a short- 
age in factory labor, while others have sufficient 
factory labor but are unable to obtain enough men 
for the woods or the mills. In general, however, the 
mills are running very short-handed and the draft has 
taken many good men. The local Federal exemption 
board is working with the lumbermen on a scheme to 
exempt laborers who are essential to the turning out 
of war orders, or whose labor is necessary to prevent 
the loss of food products. The board is requesting 
lumbermen to claim exemption only in cases of clear 
necessity and not to claim total exemption where they 
feel that the labor can be replaced in sixty to ninety 
days. 

oasiient Wilson has appointed Ralph Merritt as 
local administrator of the food control bill and the 
lumbermen present at the directors’ meeting believe 
he can be counted upon to meet the shook industry in 
a codperative spirit and so to shape matters that it 
will be possible to secure a suflicient supply of con- 
tainers to prevent the loss of perishable food products. 
The box factories are operating at just as high speed 
as labor conditions will permit, and manufacturers 
are confident that, by concentrating production and 
deliveries to green fruit requirements, the non-perish- 
able products can be taken care of later without loss. 

The board took up the matter of employing an asso- 
ciation inspector for eastern territory, but action was 
deferred upon this until the Sept. 21 meeting. 

After discussing in detail the admission of new 
members to the association, it was the consensus that 
before the firms joining the association on Sept. 1 
should be accepted as full members their attitude to- 
ward the policy and ideals of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association should be care- 
fully ascertained. The directors authorized the asso- 
ciation to make a charge of $10 a day, straight time, 
and traveling expenses, for the services of an inspector 
in the settling of disputes over grade in local territory. 

The matter of a new edition of the grading rule book 
and revision of the grading rules, as well as the con- 
sideration of a trademark were discussed but no final 
action was taken. These matters will be taken up 
and dealt with in detail at the next meeting. 





SOUTHERN CUT-OVER LAND CONVENTION 
DATE SETTLED 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 27.—After conferences dur- 
ing the past few days with officials of the Department 
of Agriculture, A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, said today that the ~post- 
poned convention of the National Cut-Over Land Asso- 
ciation will be held in New Orleans the last week in 
September. ; 

‘«Everything is now settled,’’ said Mr. Moore. ‘We 
had feared the convention would be postponed indefi- 
nitely, but the date is now fixed for the last week of 
September and we are expecting a great gathering.’’ 

Some owners of cut-over land in the Southeast are in- 
terested in the problem of having large numbers of 
cattle transferred from western Texas, where there is a 
prolonged drouth, either under direct purchase, lease or 
some mutually satisfactory agreement entered into by 
the parties immediately concerned. Mr. Moore dis- 
cussed this matter with department officials. 





SOUTHERN LOGGERS TO MEET 
New Or.eEans, La., Aug. 27.—On Oct. 24, 25 and 26, 
the annual meeting of the Southern Logging Association 
will be held at Hotel Grunewald, this city. President 
Oscar Marsan is working on the program, which he says 
will be even more practical than those of past years. The 
meeting for 1916 was attended by more than twice as 











many logging superintendents as attended the 1915 meet- 
ing, which shows that the interest is growing. 

One of the features will be a discussion of ‘‘Men Effi- 
ciency.’’ A superintendent in.charge of a logging opera- 
tion is making a study of his men in each department of 
logging work with a view of standardizing motions neces- 
sary to do each particular kind of work. Another subject 
will be a discussion of laying out main lines and spurs 
with particular reference to economy and building good 
main spurs with short laterals or long laterals. Herbert 
C. Hoover, United States food administrator, is having his 
department prepare an address that will be of special in- 
terest in connection with boarding house problems. Dr. 
N. M. Parker, D. V. M., who had a number of years’ ex- 
perience in charge of logging operations, will make an 
address on methods of preventing diseases among horses, 
mules and cattle in logging work. In addition there will 
be other practical subjects discussed but the consent of the 
speakers assigned has not been received. 





HARDWOOD BUREAU MEMBERS REPORT ON 
CONFERENCE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 28.—H. B. Weiss, of George 
C. Brown & Co., Memphis, R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jur- 
den & McCowen (Inc.), Memphis, and L. P. DuBose, of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., three mem- 
bers of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, have 
returned to Memphis following the conference late last 
week with the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense. Mr. Weiss said today that the conference did not 
result in anything definite so far as fixing the duties and 
responsibilities of the bureau and so far as giving that 
body such authority as to eliminate competitive buying 
by the different branches of the Government but he ex- 
pressed the view that the bureau could, following further 
negotiations, render quite effective service. In any event 
it is going ahead with appeals to hardwood interests to 
cooperate with the bureau in every way in providing the 
Government with the hardwood lumber and timbers needed 
in carrying out its war program. He suggested that the 
lumbermen might get themselves in the same jam as that 
in which the coal people recently found themselves if they 
did not show a disposition to meet the requirements of 
the Government not only in the way of lumber but also in 
the matter of prices and he expressed the hope that every 
manufacturer and distributer of lumber would become a 
subscriber to the bureau and thus make known his atti- 
tude toward the proposition of supplying the requirements 
of the Government. 





NORTHERN WISCONSIN LOGGERS MEET 


ASHLAND, Wis., Aug. 27.—The attendance at the 
quarterly meeting of the Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ 
Association, held at the Elks’ Club in Ashland last week, 
was the largest in the history of the organization, due to 
the unusual conditions confronting the industry. Sixty 
companies were represented. 

The problems and difficulties with which loggers of the 
present day are forced to contend were discussed in an 
informal way by leading loggers and lumbermen present, 
and the conclusion reached that these problems are im- 
portant enough to demand coéperative effort and scientific 
study. With that aim in view it was decided to hold a 
general meeting at the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee on 
Oct. 4, at which time it is proposed to organize, or at 
least to take steps toward organizing, a general loggers’ 
association to include operators from Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan. The tentative plan is to have this 
major association serve as a center of activity and en- 
deavor for subordinate associations which are to include 
operators from certain districts or from each of the three 
States in their membership. 

At the different sessions the changed conditions re- 
sulting from the war were thoroly discussed, and many 
valuable suggestions made. The cost of laying and 
taking up logging railroads and of grading the roadbeds, 
and the actual expense of logging operations as com- 
pared for several years past, were gone into at consid- 
erable lenth. Various suggestions were offered for re 
ducing operating costs without lessening efficiency. 

Another topic of decided interest was the high cost 
of foodstuffs and its effect upon logging camp admin- 
istration. The labor shortage, aggravated by the large 
number of men enlisting for war service, particularly in 
the ‘‘lumberjack regiments,’’ was another live topic 
which brought out some interesting discussion. 

There were not set talks or addresses at the Ashland 
meeting, but President McClurg called on a number of 
the loggers present at the morning and afternoon sessions 
to present their views, all of whith, tho varied as to sub- 
ject matter, indicated that the difficulties and expense of 
getting timber out of the woods to the mills have increased 
by huge strides during the last few years and the pros- 
pects are that such increases will continue. It was brought 
out that combined effort must be made to bring these 
growing expenses down to a minimum. Among the phases 
of logging cited as subject to mounting expense was 
that of laying and picking up logging railroads, the cost 
of grading them, and the rapidly growing cost of material 
of every kind. It was pointed out that the war has done 
its share toward increasing the cost of materials, but that 
the advances had begun before the war broke out, tho 
of course greatly accelerated during the last three years, 
and that America’s participation of the war early this 
year presents a situation that will make expenses so high 
as to practically eliminate the small logging contractor 
and prohibit logging on any but a large scale. Materials, 


supplies and machinery must be bought in such large 
volume as to permit minimum prices that the loggers 
must concentrate their combined efforts and assess the 
cost pro rata. 

Speakers at the meeting dwelt with much emphasis on 
the fact that the soaring cost of food products equals, 
and in many cases far surpasses, the advance in prices for 
materials, This, it was shown, has a two-fold effect on 
loggers, as it not only increases the expenses of the com- 
missary, but makes it difficult to procure workers at 
what heretofore has seemed a high wage to logging camp 
employees. Never in the history of the industry were 
wages as high as last year and yet help was difficult to 
get and then an annoyingly large percentage of the men 
were transients and another large percentage were the 
flotsam and jetsam of the labor world. At critical times 
logging contractors were glad to put tramps to work and 
some eagerly accepted mere boys from nearby farms. 
This phase of the logging problem looms up so formida 
bly for the next winter that loggers are at a loss to know 
what to do. The situation is further complicated by the 
departure of men for military service. 

It was also shown that there is a wide difference in 
the payment of wages in various parts of the territory rep) 
resented by the membership and that similar differences 
exist as to the table fare served to the workers. 

Among the speakers were W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, 
Wis.; M. C. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis.; M. J. Fox, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., and Mr. Radford, Hermansville, Mich. 
Secretary W. J. Maitland, of Park Falls, Wis., announced 
that twenty-two members were taken into the member- 
ship of the new association during the last year, giving 
a total of about sixty, with other logging companies and 
individual contactors promising to be enrolled within 
the next month. 

The inner man was satisfied and social fellowship 
faciliated by a noon luncheon and a banquet. The 
latter was held in the late afternoon, so that those 
in attendance could get away on the evening trains. 

The present officers of the Association are: P. S. Me 
Clurg, Phillips, president; Edward Mercier, Odannah, 
vice president; George Campbell, Park Falls, treasurer; 
W. J. Maitland, Park Falls, secretary. 


INVITES ALL RETAILERS TO ATTEND MEETING 


The officers of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association now have the final details of the first 
annual convention of the association all mapped out 
and judging from private advices the convention is 
going to be one of exceptional interest to all retailers. 
In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
plans for the convention Secretary Charles A. Bowen 
says: ‘‘While it is obviously impossible to send 
every retail lumberman thruout the country an in- 
vitation personally to attend this convention we do, 
thru your paper, extend to each one a cordial invita 
tion to be in attendance at this important meeting.’’ 
In order to make the necessary arrangements for the 
entertainment of all who attend, retailers are requested 
to advise L. L. Barth at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
that they will be present and all arrangements for 
their comfort and care will be made. Those who are 
not members are wanted just as much as those who are 
members because the officers of the association want 
all retailers to know what the association has done 
and is going to do for the benefit of the retail lumber 
trade. 

The convention will be held in Chicago, Friday, Sept. 
7, at the South Shore Country Club. Those in attend 
ance will meet at the Congress Hotel; Michigan Ave 
nue and Congress street, so that a start may be made 
for the club promptly at 9 o’clock in taxicabs alread) 
arranged for and the convention will be opened 
promptly at 9:30. Upon arrival at the club registra 
tion will begin at once so that tickets for meals and 
entertainment may be secured before going into the 
convention hall. The convention will be in progress 
until 12:15, when a recess of an hour and a quarter 
will be declared for luncheon and a rest before the 
afternoon session, which is scheduled to close at 5:30. 
The banquet and entertainment will start at the club 
promptly at 7 o’clock and it will be a strictly informal 
affair thruout. Incidentally it is known that the com- 
mittee has arranged ‘‘some entertainment,’’ and one 
that will be well worth experiencing. Those who ex- 
pect to attend—and the association sincerely hopes 
that all retailers who can will attend and invites them 
to do so—are once more requested to inform L. L. 
Barth at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, so that all ar- 
rangements for their comfort and convenience may 
be made. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION TO ESTABLISH 
MEMPHIS OFFICE 


MempuHis, TENN., Aug. 28.—Announcement is made 
thru F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
that that organization will establish an office in Memphis 
Jan. 1. It is further announced that monthly meetings 
will be held here in connection with the open competi- 
tion plan of the association which has to do chiefly 
with the inspection service and with the standardiza- 
tion of business. 

It is understood that basswood and ash will be added 
to the list of items to be inspected after Sept. 1. 

The opening of this office here will greatly increase 
the prestige of Memphis as an association center. It 

[Continued on page 52] 
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THE DOINGS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


“ait ADELPIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, Aug, 27.—Altho it occurred, in the 
height of the vac cation season, there were twenty- six play- 
ers to tee off in the August tournament of the Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golt Club, which was held on the beau- 
tiful course of the Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, just 
|. vond Chestnut Hill, last Wednesday. The day was 
yarm, but there was a good breeze blowing and clouds 
| ped cool it off at times, so that it was really a nice 
d y for the game, and scores were fairly good. 

. B. McFarland, jr., was going at his best, and had the 
oma gross and net scores, going around in 78. He 
iso added a big jump on his lead for the president’s 
ize, on which he now has 41 points, while his nearest 
contender, Horace W. Smedley, has but 26%. Eli B. 
iiallowell renewed his youth and played in as good style 

. he ever did, coming in tied with William H. Fritz 
for second place, and winning on the toss. 

At the meeting which followed the dinner, B. C. Currie 
made some suggestions for greater attendance, and J. P. 
(omegys suggested increasing the membership to take 
in the waiting list. President Harry Humphreys was 

uthorized to appoint a committee to draft a resolution 
of sympathy from the club to George F. Craig on the 
death of his wife. 


The players and their net scores follow: 
J. B. MeMariland, if..:.<:.. 71 J. Anderson Ross....... 82 
“ B. SRBOWON.. 60s s44 73 is as UY oi n:.0 07 o-s;'020) 5, 8 405 82 

« AEs ENT oko 6005 ba 0 73 soe ee Se 82 
hy je Ro | ee 74 H. W. SMCGIOY: «6 <.0:s 00% 83 
Es AA ee 75 Re ee | 83 
H. W.Allen’..: 5... se 78 John Slonaker ......... 85 
ee 7s Oy Fe COMB EI 8.6. 0's 0b cle OO 
Wm. H. Smedley........ 79 Le Re 86 
Harry Humphreys ...... 80 a Mp EUR sos a0. 9308620 87 
A: Gite EMU 6-05 Sonia See 80 a.) Sr a $3 
Me (Ok WRG 5 dike ren ee ave 81 k. B. Humphreys...No Card 
BP. Rice Wiiting. ... ..s:« &1 Ralph Souder.......No Card 
Ee Bes APRON so opewe oa ee 82 Be, CRG 5.0685 No Card 





LOUISVILLE CLUB DISCUSSES GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 27.—Orders being placed by 
the Government for ceitain hardwoods were discussed at 
the last meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club, held 
at the Devil’s Kitchen. The meeting was given over to 
general market discussions, and matters of particular in- 
terest at this time, including the fuel situation, labor con- 
ditions, traffic conditions ete. Present at the meeting 


wt 
were two of Louisville’s young_lumbermen, who have 
been commissioned as officers by Uncle Sam, these being 
George Shippen, son of Ed Shippen, head of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Co., and John Miller, of W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co.” Mr. Shippen is a second lieutenant 
and Mr. Miller a first lieutenant. Both men are on leave 
at present, but will be sent to camp shortly. 





DETROIT RETAILERS IN PICNIC 


Derroit, Micu., Aug. 27.—More than 100 members 
of the salesmen’s and accountants’ auxiliary clubs of 
the Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association braved 
chilly winds to attend their annual picnic and outing 
down the Detroit River, Saturday, Aug. 25. Dancing, 
both on the boat chartered by the clubs, and at Bois 
Blane Island, and a baseball game at the island tended 
to dispel some of the chill in the air and render the 
occasion very pleasant. 

The accountants’ team came thru the ball game like 
big leaguers, defeating the salesmen, 15 to 7. The pres- 
ence of several scoreless innings on both sides was due 
to good pitching and fielding and not poor hitting, the 
players proudly asseverate. 

Those in charge of the outing were Frank Nelson, 
J. E. Rooks, Edward Roosch, H. E. Webb and Fred 
Schreiber. 





TO ISSUE CALL FOR MONTHLY MEETING 

NorFo.k, VA., Aug. 28.—Secretary W. B. Roper of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va., will 
shortly issue a call for the next monthly meeting of the 
association, to be held at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, 
Va., on Thursday, Sept. 18. As no meeting was held 
during August and there will be several matters of im- 
portance coming up for discussion and action a large 
attendance of the members is expected at that time. 


_—_— 


MINNESOTA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL PICNIC 

MINNEAPCLIS, MINN., Aug. 28.—The annual pienic of 
the retail lumber dealers of the twin cities at Shakopee, 
Minn., last week, was attended by about 150, whe enjoyed 
a jolly afternoon at impromptu ball games and other out- 
door stunts. The Shakopee band supplied music. The 
picnickers went down to the pienie grounds in about fifty 
automobiles, 








HOO-HOO INITIATE A 


HOLD CONCATENATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Aug. 27.—Vicegerent Snark Guy A. 
Buell held his closing concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo 
year Friday night at the oan Francisco Commercial 
Ciub. His administration as Snark of the Central Dis- 
trict of California has been a success from start to 
finish. He has held three concatenations, increasing 
the membership considerably, as well as one ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Night,’’ and six get-together dinners. 

‘the opening ot the concatenation was set for 7:30 
sharp, but owing to an unexpected development in the 
great street railway strike, now in progress on the 
principal system of this city, Snark Buell was ma- 
rooned in the western addition and had to send out an 
S. O. 8. call for assistance. On receipt of the Hoo-Hoo 
distress signal by telephone at the club, a taxicab was 
rushed to Mr. Buell’s home and he arrived at the scene 
soon after Frank W. Trower had opened the coneate 
nation at his request. 

The ‘* Nine’’ was as follows: 

Snark—Frank W. Trower. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—D. A. Williamson. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. A. Hiscox. 

bojum—tIsaiah Hartman. 

Scrivenoter—Ross P. buell. 

Jabberwock—J. R. Neylan. 

Custocatian—Rod Hendrickson. 

Arcanoper—J. A. Smilie. 

Gurdon—R, M. Gardiner, 

The candidates initiated are as follows: 

Walter Bloom, Walter Bloom Lumber Co., Tunitas Glen. 

John Carlton Clark, Willamette Steel & Iron Works (of 
Portland), San Francisco. 

. J. De Vaney, Walter Bloom Lumber Co., Tunitas Glen, 

Hl. K. De Vries, Greater City Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

Clare Robert Kellogg, Pacific Creosoting Co., San Francisco. 

‘Theodore (Box) Lawrence, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San 
iranciseo, 

Ilenry Lewis Middleton, 
lhoulder Creek. 


Hartman Peery & Middleton, 
R. A. Hiscox, as Junior Hoo-Hoo, did some very 
classy work, aided and abetted by other members of 
the Nine. D. A. Williamson, No. 210, who is now 
senewing his youth as sales manager of the Walter 
‘loom Lumber Co., away down on the Ocean Shore 
Railway, acted as Senior “Hoo-Hoo. Bert Neylon made 
‘ perfect Jabberwock of himself. H. L. Middleton, 
‘he veteran lumberman of Boulder Creek, who delayed 
vining Hoo-Hoo until he had cut nearly all the timber 
if of his large slice of the Santa Cruz mountain range, 
was considered a big catch by the San Francisco 
members, After the close of an initiation full of pep 
and go, an interesting ‘‘Session on the Roof’’ was 
icld in the dining room of the elub, There was an 
ap petizing collation, with some good cigars to smoke. 
An artistic feature was contributed by the ‘‘Jazz 
Orchestra of North Beach,’’ which consisted of a 
baby grand accordion, a saxophone and a piano manip- 
ulated skillfully by Lieutenant Heywood. Several 
bis. appropriate songs were rendered by a fine tenor 
soloist. 

Snark Buell had announced that there would be no 
Speeches, and that, perhaps, accounted for the large 
attendance. However, a few of the members and 
visitors made brief remarks and cracked a few chest- 
uuts. Judge Isaiah Hartman, of Boulder Creek, told 
some entertaining anecdotes. Among others who helped 


NUMBER OF KITTENS 


to while away the hour with their quips and quirks 
were ‘‘Rod’’ Hendrickson, Mr. De Martini, Thomas 
Hogan and C. Stowell Smith. In view of his valuable 
services, rendered as emergency Snark, Frank Trower 
was excused from speaking. 

Snark Buell called the attention of the members to 
the forthcoming annual concatenation in New York 
and expressed the hope that San Francisco would be 
represented, altho at present none of the local Hoo- 
Hoo are in a position to make a special trip east for 
that purpose. However, Charles Rose and R. T. Buzard 
and one or two others, are now in the East on business 
and may be able to attend the annual. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Buell’s remarks he was given the Hoo-Hoo yell 
and three cheers, in recognition of the excellent quality 
of his work as Vicegerent Snark during the last year. 





TENNESSEEANS HOLD A CONCATENATION 


St. Louris, Mo., Aug. 27.—E. D, Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, returned 
last week from Johnson City, Tenn., where he conducted 
a concatenation. Among those taking part in the cere- 
monies was Samuel R. Sells, member of Congress from 
that district, who was reinstated as a member by Mr. 
Tennant while there. The following were initiated: 
Chauncey J. Eisenhower, manager Keystone Table Co., 
Mt. Wolf, Pa.; Henry 8. Kohr, bookkeeper, Keystone 
Table Co., Mt. Wolf, Pa.; William Lyons Lewis, vice- 
president Southern Lumber Co., Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Elisha Curtis Wallin, manager and treasurer South- 
ern Lumber Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Those who conducted the ceremonies were: 

Snark—RE. D. ——— Scrivenoter—S. S. Preston. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. Jabberwock—R. G. Bachman. 

Smith. Custocatian—W. B. Johnson. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. H. Arcanoper—W. G. Whisnant. 

Lauff. Gurdon—H, H. Flowers. 
Boden M. Kelly. 





TEXANS PREPARE TO ATTEND HOO-HOO 
ANNUAL 


BEaumont, Tex., Aug. 27.—W. A. Priddie, vice presi- 


dent of the Beaumont pee Co. and vicegerent of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for south Texas, left 
Saturday for New York on business. He will remain 
there to attend the national Hoo-Hoo convention, Sept. 
8-11, at which he will very likely be elected Supreme Snark 
of the Universe to succeed the present incumbent, Julius 
Seidel of St. Louis. 

The local Hoo-Hoo committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, reported today that sufficient funds had been raised 
to defray the expenses of four official delegates to the 
New York convention and in all probability three or four 
others will go on their own expenses. Among those who 
have signified their intention of attending are A. J. Kaul- 
bach, of the Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.); Aurelius Milch, of 
the standard Export Lumber Co.; Hubert B. Oxford, of 
the Turnbow Lumber Co.; Harvey D. Fletcher, of the 
Pine Products Co., and J. W. Maxey, of the Gates Handle 
Co. A. R. Kriechbaum, local representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, was elected a delegate two weeks ago 
and will attend. 
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One Word! 














It’s on the bundle, and it’s a whole 
sermon! When you buy 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


buy them “Inspected,” and you buy them 
right. 
THESE MILLS MAKE THEM 


Aloha Lumber Co............ Aloha, Wash. 
Alger Shingle Co...... Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
The Atlas Lumber Co......... Seattle, Wash. 


Baker River Lumber Co....Concrete, Wash. 
Bratlie-McClelland Mill Co, .Ridgefield, Wash. 


C. A. Blackman & Co........ Everett, Wash. 

Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills......... 
LigGed Pacer eaebeceerceews Seattle, Wash. 

Cherry Valley Shingle Co...... Duvall, Wash. 


Case Shingle & Lumber Co..Raymond, Wash. 
Clear Lake Lumber Co....Clear Lake, Wash. 


Cory Shingle Co...... Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
Craft Shingle Co.......... McCleary, Wash. 
Day Lumber Co............ Big Lake, Wash. 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co...... Doty, Wash. 
F. G. Deming Lumber & Shingle Co...... 

WM RuMe TRA ace eee Cae Markham, Wash. 
Garner Shingle Co.......... Everett, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co...Aberdeen, Wash. 


Hillview Shingle Co...... Montesano, Wash. 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. Everett, Wash. 
John McMaster Shingle Co....Seattle, Wash. 
L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. .Portland, Oregon 
North Western Lumber Co. .Hoquiam, Wash. 
Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co.. 


Peer ee nn ee CE Pe Bellingham, Wash. 
Pacific Timber Oo. ........... Everett, Wash. 
Stearns Lumber & Shingle Co.......... 

ime Cnans when a cae aes Stearnsville, Wash. 
M. R. Smith Lbr. & Shingle Co......... 

Pe ee oe ee Pn Kansas City, Mo. 
OU BUNS OG. oi. 5.0 ccc cccuce Sauk, Wash. 
Sunset Shingle Co........ Montesano, Wash. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Tacoma, Wash. 
Three Lakes Lumber Co. .Three Lakes, Wash. 


Two Lakes Mill Co.......... Seattle, Wash. 
The Wilcox Shingle Co..... Aberdeen, Wash. 
Bi ME BGO ic 6c cess Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Western Lbr. Co., Ltd........ 

sine edciule ea ened eae Fraser Mills, B 
Huntting-Merritt Lbr. Co., Ltd..... oere? 

Pa AE aa ce ha aR aa «a Vancouver, B 
Pitt River Shingle Co....Port Moody, B. 
Port. Moody Shingle Co...Port Moody, B. C. 
Stoltze Manufacturing Co..Vancouver, B. 
Charles W. Tait & Co., Ltd............. 

didrcePemauguces New Westminster, B. C. 


Thurston-Flavelle Lbr. Co. .Port Moody, B. OC. 

Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd. Vancouver, B. CO. 

Westminster Mill Co., Ltd a ae ee 
ewe eeasesae ts New Westminster, B. C. 


This is the mark that 
stands for 
“INSPECTION”, 
ADVERTISING 


and 
DEALER HELPS. 





INSPECTED 


Send for the New 1917 Folder: 
every Dealer’s business in shingles. Gives the 
University of Washington Fire Test, fully illus- 
trated. *roves that patent roofings are the real 
fire menace. For this and other Dealer Helps and 
information write to 


Shingle Branch 


West Cont. Eee Resets 


SEATTLE, (Henry Bldg.) WASH. 


It will help 
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Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - « - 1,000,000 
Deposits - « 44,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 














| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——> Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








bs Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. a 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 





MANY PACIFIC COAST MILLS RESUME OPERATIONS 








Plenty of Men Available on Former Ten-Hour Basis—Early Completion of Cantonments 
Will Increase the Labor Supply 





BACKBONE OF STRIKE BROKEN 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 27—That the backbone of 
the strike has been broken is the opinion expressed 
by representative Seattle lumbermen, Their opinions 
are based on facts, the leading one of which is that 
mills actually desiring to operate on a 10-hour basis 
are having little or no difficulty in getting men enough 
to run their plants to the desired capacity. In fact, 
the president of one of the large mills north of Seattle 
had to censure the foreman of his logging crew for 
employing too many men recently. 

A new—and at the same time old—disturbing factor 
has crept into the situation in the last few weeks. 
Due to various causes, chief among them the drouth 
prevalent thruout the East, which has lowered crop 
estimates, and the fact that this is the harvesting 
season, orders from eastern buyers have dropped alarm- 
ingly and show no prospects of reviving within a rea- 
sonable period. 

Under these circumstances the mills have no desire 
to operate. Their yards are full of unshipped stock 
and it would be utter foolishness for them to pile up 
more when there is no likelihood of their being able to 
dispose of it.for months to come. No concerted action 
on closing down has been taken, and none will be, 
but it is understood that a good many of the mills 
now shut down will remain so until after Jan. 1, 1918, 
and of the mills now operating many will close after 
their present contracts are completed. 

One factor of the situation that but few have taken 
into consideration is that many loggers and millwork- 
ers have left the Northwest for other parts, where 
they will not be subjected to I. W. W. intimidation. 
Many mills that have been forced to close by the strik- 
ers have lost scores of their best employees thru this 
cause, and as the men have settled elsewhere, they are 
not likely to return when the mills resume operations. 

Reports received Friday morning from all over west- 
ern Washington show operations as follows: All the 
shingle mills and one sawmill at Blaine are operating 
on the 10-hour basis. Eighty percent of the shingle 
mills in British Columbia are running ten hours daily, 
open shop, and all the sawmills and logging camps in 
that province are operating, some, however, short- 
handed. In Bellingham every mill is operating with 
the exception of the cargo mill of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, which will start shortly after Sept. 1. 
The 10-hour basis prevails in Bellingham. At Mc- 
Murray, the Atlas Lumber Co., and at Clear Lake, the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., are turning out lumber ten 
hours daily. The Day Lumber Co. is down, as are all 
the mills at Everett, together with the mills east of 
Everett on the Great Northern. In Seattle all mills 
are running with reasonably full crews, with the ex- 
ception of the Stimson Mill Co., which will begin 
operations in about a week. The only mill in Seattle 
not operating on the 10-hour basis is that of the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., which’ is 
paying 10-hour wages for eight hours work. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill in Tacoma 
is producing almost to capacity on the 10-hour basis, 
with strictly white men and a non-unicn crew. The 
Wheeler, Osgood plant, Danaher Lumber Co., Defiance 
Lumber Co., and one small mill are operating 8-hour 
shifts with ten hours pay. All the rest of Tacoma’s 
mills are down. On the Tacoma Eastern, the mills 
are generally down altho logging operations were in- 
creased somewhat during last week. On the main line 
of the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to the Columbia 
River most mills are operating, all on the 10-hour 
basis. On the Grays Harbor line the M. & M. Lumber 
Co. at Rochester is running ten hours daily, most of 
the other mills being closed. In the Aberdeen dis- 
trict no mills are running, while at Hoquiam the only 
one closed is that of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. All 
mills in the Willapa district are down. Conditions in 
Oregon are normal. 

The Seattle Central Labor Council has announced 
its intention of boycotting all logging camps, lumber 
mills, shingle mills, or other wood working plants, and 
their products, after Sept. 1 unless such establishments 
grant their employees the 8-hour day and the right to 
organize. It is planned to have the resolution of the 
labor council sanctioned by every labor union in the 
State. If this action is followed out it means that 
every wooden ship building plant in the State of 
Washington will be up against it for timbers, and will 
probably mean that wooden ship building will cease 
until responsible intervention is made. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial 
Club has gone on record as favoring the 8-hour day 
for the lumber industry, thruout the country, and has 
forwarded a memorial to Congress bearing that appeal, 
as follows: 

The Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club is of_the 
opinion that it is desirable to make eight hours the standard 
of a day’s work in the lumber industry thruout the country. 
The increased productiveness in nearly every field of labor, 
resulting from the introduction of modern machinery, is hap- 
pily bringing us nearer and nearer to this desired goal. 

But there is a right way and a wrong way of attaining 
this end. It may be brought about with justice for all or it 
may be sought regardless of justice, with the result of paralyz- 
ing the operations of sawmills and logging camps. In the 
latter case the injury would not be confined to the employers, 
but would involve employees and the State itself, for the 
lumber business is still the leading industry of this State, 
reaching in normal times an annual output estimated at 
4,000,000,000 feet worth $75,000,000. 

This business has at all times to face severe competition 
from other lumber districts in this country, notably from the 
South. It is more than a thousand miles farther away from 
the principal lumber market than its southern competitor, 
thereby giving the latter in the matter of freight alone an ad- 


vantage of from $5 to $7 a thousand. If to this heavy handi- 
cap is added the 8-hour day while the favored competitor is 





given a day of ten or eleven hours, the injustice would be so 
glaring that no fair-minded man could deny it. Indeed, ac- 
cording to all the testimony, it would mean ruin to the Wash- 
ington industry. 

Judge J. Harry Covington, chief justice of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to investigate labor conditions personally 
for the President, was in session yesterday at Olympia 
with Governor Lister, having just reached the West. 
He has not as yet had any interviews with those rep 
resenting the lumber industry. 


— 


LITTLE CHANGE IN SITUATION NOTED 


Tacoma, WaSH., Aug. 27.—One more sawmill startins 
up Monday after granting the 8-hour day at 10-hour pay 
to its men was the only change last week in the mi!] 
strike situation. This was the Defiance Lumber Cv., 
which granted the union demands and resumed operatioiis 
and has since been running steadily, as has also the Dan: 
her Lumber Co., which granted the union demands some 
weeks ago. The first wooden ship yard strike in Tacoma 
eame Thursday when fifty men at the Wright Shipbuili 
ing Co.’s yard walked out demanding recognition of the 
union and increased wage scale, the walkout followed 
the discharge of four men for union agitation. The 
Wright yard is an exclusive wood plant and has no Goy- 
ernment vessels building, but the ships it has on the ways 
are expected to be sold to the Government when com- 
pleted. George P. Wright, head of the company, said he 
is paying the Government scale but that the men who 
walked out seemed to want a vacation and it is their 
privilege to take one. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., which rejected the 
union demands and started up last week after a few 
weeks’ idleness has continued running its sawmill steadily, 
has about 150 men at work on the 10-hour day at 10- 
hour pay schedule and is getting about a normal sawmill 
output. There have been no disorders at the plant. The 
Clear Fir Lumber Co., on Day Island waterway, reports 
operations continuing with a full crew on the old 10-hour 
schedule. The Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma 
Building, reports its mill at National running on a 10- 
hour day 10-hour pay schedule with a full crew and cut- 
ting about 150,000 feet a day. The Danaher Lumber Co., 
which granted union demands of 8-hour day at 10-hour 
pay some weeks ago, continues running. The Pacific 
States Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma Building, which have both been closed down since 
the strike, report only their planing mills operating. The 
Dempsey Lumber Co., North End Lumber Co., Western 
Fir Lumber Co., Puget Sound Lumber Co., Buffelen Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., McKenna Lumber Co., Pacific 
Shingle Co., and Eatonville Lumber Co., are still idle. 

Confidential reports to members of the lumbermen’s 
defense committee last Wednesday were to the effect that 
a weakening in the aggressiveness of the strike of loggers 
and millworkers is becoming apparent. In Tacoma there 
has been a halt in the number of men seeking work thru 
employment offices at the mills and camps as a result of 
the 50-cents a day bonus announced by the American Lake 
cantonment contractors for those men who stick on the 
job to Sept. 1. Last week 9,900 men were reported at 
work at the cantonment, practically all of whom will be 
thrown back on the labor market within a week or so 
after Sept. 1. Reports to the committee, say Tacoma 
members, are that lumber production is about 42 percent 
of normal and that this is 20 percent above what the 
present demand warrants, all of the Government business 
on hand being cleaned up except a small. part of the 
American Lake order, practically all finishing lumbe,, 
and that can be filled without difficulty. Action on the 
ship order is expected shortly after Aug. 30. 

George S. Long and J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, repré 
sentatives of the fir emergency committee, said that tlc 
last of the Des Moines cantonment’ order was filled last 
week, two special trainloads of fifty cars being sent from 
Oregon and Grays Harbor for Des Moines. The tot: 
Des Moines orders was about 17,000,000 feet. 








STRIKE LEADERS DETAINED AS MILITARY 
PRISONERS 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 27.—James Rowan, leadiu: 
spirit in the I. W. W. lumber workers’ strike in th 
Inland Empire, and ten other members of the organiza 
tion have been detained as military prisoners after arm: 
officers had weeded out those taken in the raid here las 
Sunday, which they did not consider dangerous. 

Habeas corpus proceedings will be started today in th 
Federal court, according to attorneys for the prisoners. 
Four men were released of the gang of twenty-seven a‘ 
the conclusion of the investigation held under directio. 
of military authorities. The balance, including Rowan 
will probably be courtmartialed. 

The arrest of the I. W. W. members successfully pre 
vented a general strike last week, as announced in cir 
culars calling a strike which were issued by Rowan and 
his aides. The labor situation, otherwise, remains un- 
changed. - 

The Spokane Labor Council has taken the side of the 
I. W. W. members arrested and last week passed strong 
resolutions condemning the action of the authorities in 
arresting the men and demanding their immediate release. 
The resolutions conclude with the following statement: 

We demand of our representatives at Washington and of 
the President of the United States and of the War Department 
that these men, illegally arrested and held, be at once re- 
leased ; ‘that the colonel in charge of the military forces mak- 
ing the arrest be at once relieved from his command and that 
an immediate investigation be held to determine the guilty 


parties. And that they be punished for their crime. 
We demand of E. P. Marsh, president of the State federa- 
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»» of labor, and Samuel Gompers, ‘président of the Ameri- 
~ Federation of Labor, that a general strike of all industry 
pe called until such time as may be necessary to insure ob- 
ser-ation of the law and the constitution by officers sworn 
to uphold both. 


MA¥Y HAVE TO SUSPEND LOGGING OPERATIONS 

pOKANE, Wasu., Aug. 27.—Lumber manufacturers of 
the Inland Empire will completely suspend operations 
within @ short time unless there is a marked improvement 
in logging conditions. Already, a number of large mills 
in iorthern Idaho have stopped and have received no logs 
ai the mills for approximately sixty days. 

\ceording to J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Me- 
Gldrieck Lumber Co., of Spokane, the situation is such 
thet he would not be surprised to see a large number of 
ills in this section shut down early this fall. Regarding 
t! operations of the McGoldrick company, however, he 
s id, ‘¢As far as the McGoldrick company is concerned, 
» will operate for a time, at least.’’ 

', Henry Covington, Federal judge of the District of 

olumbia, sent here as President Wilson’s personal in- 
vostigator of the lumber situation, is in the State and 
vas in conference with Governor Lister this week. Thus 
‘ar, however, he has not requested a conference with any 
the lumber operators. 
Governor Lister announced Saturday that Governor 
Samuel V. Stewart, of Montana, who was one of the 
northwestern governors at the recent Portland conference, 
has left for Washington, D. C., where he will take up with 
Federal authorities the general labor and I. W. W. situa- 
tion in the West. Governor Lister would not confirm the 
statement that Governor Stewart went to Washington as a 
representative of other States, altho he did state that the 
Montana executive was thoroly familiar with conditions 
existing in all of the northwestern States. 

It has become known here that military officials have 
been conducting secret inquiries into the cause of fires in 
the forests of the Pacific northwest. 
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WEEK BRINGS IMPROVEMENT IN LABOR 
SITUATION 

BELLINGHAM, WasH., Aug. 27.—Improvement in the 
labor situation was a feature of the strike conditions 
in northwestern Washington last week. There is an in- 
creasing nervousness evident among mill employees, who 
are wondering when idle plants are going to operate 
again. Many of them are apparently worried by the 
utter failure of millmen to attempt resumption. The 
latter are taking things ina calm way which to the 
strikers is exasperating and unnerving. While the 
strikers have succeeded in closing most of the mills in 
this part of the State, they have thus far won over to 
the 8-hour system only eight or ten mills, and practically 
all of these are small plants. 

Harry Call, one of the strike leaders in northwestern 
Washington, expresses indignation over the demand of 
the Spokane Central Labor Council that I. W. W.’s jailed 
in this State be released. He declares himself out of 
sympathy with I. W. W. tactics, altho admitting that he 
upheld them in their free speech fight in this State and 
asserting that he has no regrets on that score. He also 
is one of those who believe that the I. W. W. organiza- 
tion is the enemy of organized labor in several respects, 
and he objected to its members mingling with union 
shingle weavers during the picketing in Bellingham. 





URGES INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION DURING 
WAR 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 24.—The Bellingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce has initiated a movement which, if 
approved by the national Government, as the Chamber 
wges, will do much to solve the I. W. W. trouble. in 
this country during the war if it does not practically 
eradicate it. Moved by the I. W. W. threats to cause 


trouble among workers in lumber.and shingle mills, log- 
ging camps and on farms, the chamber adopted resolu- 
tions urging that a census of labor be taken and that 
Congress enact a law providing for industrial conscrip- 
tion during the war and that criminal syndicalism be 
prohibited under heavy penalty. The resolutions were 
introduced into the United States Senate by Senator 
Miles Poindexter of Washington and have been pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record. Copies of them have 
been sent to President Wilson, to every representative 
of this State at Washington, to Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son, to the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
to commercial organizations in many parts of the United 
States, and favorable replies have been received from 
forty or more of the latter, many of whom have adopted 
the same or similar resolutions. 





MOVE TO SOLVE LABOR PROBLEMS SEEN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—What looks like a defi- 
nite forward step in the efforts of the Government to 
solve the social-labor problems such as are presented by 
the activities of I. W. W. agitators in the West is seen in 
an announcement made today by the Council of National 
Defense, which, of course, speaks for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The national council and its advisory commission 
would have the President appoint a special commission 
to investigate the I. W. W. agitations and the labor dis- 
turbances related to them. While this proposed measure 
may not be considered virile by those on the ground who 
realize already the seriousness and menace of the situation 
created by the I. W. W., it is at least a definite beginning. 

It should be recalled in this connection that the Presi- 
dent recently designated Justice Harry Covington, of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, to make 
a personal investigation into labor troubles in the West. 

A formal statement issued by the Council of National 
Defense follows: 

In accordance with the determination of the Government to 
omit nothing that might aid in the adjustment of social dis- 
turbances of every character thruout the country, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and the advisory commission in joint 
session have passed a resolution asking the President to desig- 
nate a new commission to have as its special field the investi- 
gation of the type of disturbances best represented in the pub- 
lic mind by the I. W. W. agitations in the western States. 
The proposed commission would have the authority and sup- 
port of the President to investigate and report on such agita- 
tions and labor disturbances related thereto. 

The resolution had the unanimous support of the members 
of the two bodies. It was originally suggested by Commis- 
sioner Samuel Gompers, who was instrumental in framing 
the recent agreement for settling shipyard strikes thru an 
adjustment commission, and who has been active in working 
toward a solution of all outstanding labor problems. It is 
felt that the suggested commission, going from one State to 
another representing the national Government, perhaps meet- 
ing in each instance the governors of the States with the view 
to lending sympathetic counsel to the State governments and 
dealing both with employers and employees in a conciliatory 
spirit, would go far toward discovering the real causes of 
this particular manifestation of social discontent and assist 
further in the adjustment of the whole industrial situation. 


NO SETTLEMENT IN WISCONSIN STRIKE 

MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 27.—A conference held for 
the purpose of bringing about a settlement in the Saw- 
yer-Goodman Lumber Co. strike has failed and the strike 
still continues. The Marinette County Council of De- 
fense and the members of the city council committee con- 
ferred at length with a committee of union men and 
officials of the company in a vain attempt to effect a 
settlement. 

The following statement was authorized by the County 
Council of Defense: ‘‘We found both parties in the 
strike as far apart as they were on the first day of the 
strike a month ago. Neither side would make conces- 
sions and we found it impossible to do anything.’’ 

It is understood that Mr. Goodman is adverse to deal- 
ing with the union. ‘ 








WOMEN WORKERS IN BRITISH TIMBER INDUSTRY 


How to keep the wheels of industry whirling at full 
speed -in the face of the early withdrawal from the 
ranks of labor of several hundred thousand men thru 
the operation of the selective draft, not to mention 
probable future increments if the war continues, is a 
question that has caused manufacturers in every line 
uo little anxiety. The lumber industry is affected by 
this unprecedented upheaval in the labor market to 

greater degree than almost any ofher. Besides 
furnishing its full proportion of men for the new 
national army, earlier enlistments of volunteers who 

ere connected with the lumber business were very 
heavy, due largely to the special call for skilled men 
for the forestry regiments, and for the sawmill units 
that have been in active service abroad for some time. 
‘hus tha lumber manufacturers and dealers have been 
eading the handwriting on the wall and wondering 
iow these men are to be replaced. The employment 

1 a large scale of women for at least the lighter kinds 

' work has seemed to be about the only practical 
solution, especially in view of the very satisfactory 

‘perience of British employers with wartime women 
workers. 

Therefore in order to give to. its readers reliable 
ond up to date information as to how the employment 

f women in the lumber industry has worked out in 
‘reat Britain the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents 
herewith a very interesting statement, prepared espe- 
cially for it by Messrs. Alfred Haworth & Co., Ltd., 
publishers of the Timber News and Sawmill Engineer, 
of London, which will undoubtedly be read with par- 
ticular interest at this time. Messrs. Haworth & Co. 
say: 


First, let us say that the employment of women in the tim- 
ber industry has, on the whole, turned out an unqualified suc- 
cess. The women themselves realized that only by their help 
could the men in the timber industry be granted the neces- 
sary freedom to join the colors. Let it be understood that 
these women are drawn from ranks and it should be stated 
that with the unions concerned in the timber, sawmill and 
woodworking industries there has not been the slightest 
trouble. The men who.are léft and who are either over mili- 


tee 


tary age or otherwise are not eligible for the army have ren- 
dered all assistance possible and, as a consequence, matters 
have worked smoothly. This can be understood when it is 
remembered that there is scarcely a family in this country not 
represented by one or more soldiers at the front or in train- 
ing, or who have laid down their lives for the cause. The 
result of this has been that any or all work is cheerfully 
undertaken. Additional to this, many of the women now 
engaged in woodworking occupations regard it as likely to be 
permanent, tho, of course, as regards this matter no one can 
speak with any assurance. 

With reference to the occupations, it may be stated that 
all woodworking establishments in this country are either 
Government controlled or engaged in the manufacture of 
articles for Government or war purposes; such as the conver- 
sion of timbers for railway and trench purposes at the front, 
box and case making, airplane manufacture and, incidentally, 
tho not of the least importance, ship building work. In all 
these occupations thousands of women are today employed. 

To summarize the occupations to which female labor is to- 
day devoted, they are as follows: Forestry, sawmilling, 
box and case making, cabinet and joinery works, erection of 
wood huts, airplane work, and ship joinery. 

With regard to forestry, women are employed as fellers 
and converters of lighter trees, such as are suitable for pit 
props. They are also employed to clear up the brushwood 
and other rubbish naturally left behind in the woods after the 
felling and conversion. Additional to this, the women also 
act as timber measurers, both for‘standing and fallen tim- 
bers. Training schools for this purpose have been established 
in various centers thru the kingdom and after a few weeks’ 
training the women have been found qyite capable of under- 
taking the work in view. It should be understood, of course, 
that competent male foresters are employed by the Govern- 
ment to see to this training while the women themselves have 
every attention in the way of supervision for their own com- 
fort by members of their own sex. Hotels are provided for 
them and everything is done to make them comfortable. 

With reference to sawmilling, women and girls are run- 
ning every type of the lighter woodworking machines; only 
the very heaviest plant is it necessary to work by man labor. 
In a box or case works, there is nothing but what a woman 
can do, and that after but a brief training. Thousands of 
women are today employed in these occupations, and in most 
cases are supervised by one of their own sex. The foregoing 
remarks apply also to cabinet and joinery works, and also to 
the manufacture of wood huts and erection of them. Hun 











Buy Timber 
Now! 


ALL conditions 


now conspire to make a 


ments in timber lands. 


After 37 years of 


study of timber matters 
we offer it as our opinion 
that stumpage values will 
never be so low again. 


With the growing 


demand for agricultural 
land and the absence of any 
reforestation policy, every tree 
down means one tree less. 
Values must on the whole 
trend upward. 


Add to this a tendency 
to revert to the use of wood 
among car builders and others. 
Add to that the enormous de- 
mand for lumber plainly cer- 
tain to arrive after the war. 
Every advance in lumber 
prices means an advance in 
stumpage values. Buy tim- 
ber now! 


We can fit YOUR requirements. 
Write to TIMBER HEADQUARTERS, 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 





perfect situation for invest-— 
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Fix Your Credit Loss: 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

, .Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
yance and nothing can increase it. 

{The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 114! Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
' St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 























Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 








The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of Amer- 
ica'slargestcard 
users compli- 
ment the skill 
and care ex- 
ercised in en- 

raving a 










OTEEL COMPANY 





igapanat tate PITTSBURGH. PA. 
by using E.K.HARRIS FIGHER BUILOING 
gins oe GALEOG AGENT CHICAGO 
oa Beeb 
Ask for tab 
of specimens; 


detach them _ one by one ere observe their clean cut edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 

Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TWENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram, > full of 

usable concrete ‘‘dope’’ 

practical short cuts and sale 


uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - 10WA. 








The Cost of Growing Timber 45, interesting exp 
By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


dreds of girls trained in joinery works in Britain are°today 
putting up wood huts in France and Flanders. 


Above all else, and this,is..a point which we ‘\dhow will Ne 


appeal to you, the women have rendered services inthe con- 
struction of airplanes to which it is not possible to do. full 
justice. They have proved that in the lighter branches of 
this work they are not to be equaled by male labor. Their 
neatness, delicate touch, general accuracy, and, above all, 
their enthusiasm are indeed beyond praise. 

With reference to the wage question, in the majority of the 
industries mentioned the women are paid on an average of 
15 to 20 percent below that of male labor. It is hardly pos- 
sible to furnish you a wage table, but the following is some- 
where near the mark, tho, of course, rates differ according to 
the districts: 


Be ORI MES ic eck oak bts ewe hee 15s 0d per week 
ae NN MUN INI 3 ia ne geo wobec te 16s 6d per week 
Be PRE OT IE oo oss om cre & oe se OTe eS 19s Od per week 
RS SOROS IRE O. 5s ccacuse ssa pene sae em 21s 6d per week 


Wotren’‘on piece work’can ‘earn’ from ‘80s to 5082 week, 
according to .occupation... From..these rates .of..pay where 
hotel accom nya elon: 5 as provided there are; of ‘conrse, dedur- 


“tions. ' 


In- conclusion, we can only repeat tHat,-on the wholewthe 
employment of women has been an unqualified success. They 
work steadily and consistently, given proper directions, and 
are not particular as to knocking off when the whistle blows 
if the job they are on is urgent. With one or two slight ex 
ceptions, there have been no strikes by women, and where 
these have occurred it ,has been found on examination that 
the strikes were due to unfair working conditions or that 
the wages paid were below the minimum. 

As you say the situation is on your side, so it was formerly 
with us—i.e., employers doubted whether women could be 
made use of, but almost without exception the employers to 
day are enthusiastic and readily grant the women what, after 
all, is their just due, 





YELLOW PINE REALIZATION FIGURES PRESENTED 





Show Injustice of Basing Excess Profits Tax on Industry’s Lean Years— President of 
Association States Case Clearly 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—While lumbermen gen- 
erally thruout the country are proving themselves to be 
patriots of the highest order and all are willing to bear 
their just and fair share of the extra taxation that is 
being made necessary by the war, many of them fear that 
a grave injustice will be done to the lumber industry if in 
figuring the excess profit tax the business of the lean years 
in the industry is to be taken as a basis and much inter- 
est has been manifested in the final determination as to 
the manner in which this tax is to be applied and the basis 
for it determined. Perhaps no clearer exposition of the 
injustice that might be done to the lumber industry by 
taking any particular set of years as a basis for the 
assessment of war taxes has been presented to the law 
making body at Washington than that contained in a let- 
ter to Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, written by 
Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. This letter which was not read to the Senate, but 
was printed in the Congressional Record, and the statis- 
ties accompanying it contain information valuable not 
alone to the members of the Senate who are charged with 
the final shaping of the war revenue measure, but to the 
entire lumber industry as well. The letter of Mr. Keith 


to Senator Curtis and the realization table accompanying 
it are as follows: 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 20, 1917. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am sending you a compiled state 
ment of the earnings of twenty-eight sawmill companies, hav 
ing a production of one- seventh of the total yellow pine pro- 
duction of the South, wherein you will note the earnings of 
these companies, by years, for 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, and 
1916, and from which you can readily see that the taking of 
any particular set of years as a basis for the assessment of 
war taxes might work very much of a hardship upon us. 

I would direct your especial attention, as an illustration of 
what I mean, to the earnings of 1914 and 1915. Assuming 
that this same condition had applied in 1911 and 1912—anu, 
if you will notice, 1911 and 1912 show red-ink figures for 
seven out of twenty-four months—these companies would 
have lost over $5,700,000, or an average loss of approximately 
$2,800,000 per annum. 

Now, if the tax were to be assessed as at present contem 
plated on 1916 earnings—when these same companies earned 
$4,206,000—using as a basis the loss of $2,800,000, as above 
mentioned, these companies would be. paying a tax of 50 per 
cent on $7,000,000, or $3,500,000, and this would leave them 
only $700,000 profit to carry on their business and renew 
their properties, on a production of 2,500,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

I think you can readily appreciate that this would Ix 
manifestly unfair. Now, if, on the other hand, we would 
make exempt from the surtax 8 percent of the cash value of 
the assets of these companies at the beginnins of the account 
ancy period for which the tax was to be assessed, and then 
make the surtax apply over and above that, with a normal 
tax on the 8 percent, it seems to me that that would be a fair, 

honest, and reasonable way of 


























Average handling this tax. 

Puce $ Shipments, Feet Receipts Per M Cost Cost Per M Profit me. test Saneeee Ba creer 
January ...... 166,695,537 $ 2,271,181.66 $13.62 —$ 2,413,318.01 $14.4774 *$ 142,136.35 tates during the period which 
February ..... 162,372,590  2,283,046.62 14.06 2,350,732.93 14.4774 *67,686.31 {35 Proposed. to take as s 
Mair: 5.5 c66is 160,656,575 2,298,267.69 14.31 2,325,889.57 14.4774 Ieee Se eeeeeieioe” he 
 . a 177,769,472 2,548,319.89 14.33 2,573,630.72 14.4774 *25,319.83 matter of eh gest a 1 
REN! oa eak cuca 213,222,339 3,104,537.55 14.56 3,086,905.11 14.4774 17,632.44 jowing the anthracite etrits : 
hi Sear 177,298,862 2,723,245.21 15.36 2,566,826.52 14.4774 156,418.69 of 1902. bringing on an ex 
BU cedcccwess 192,843,580  3,055,089.09 15.84 2,791,873.65 14.4774 EO) Seed, e@aetetees eer tn 
CS 194,445,638 3,101,040.33 15.95 2,815,067.31 14.4774 285,973.02 1903. ‘so . anor up “develo ) 
September .... 156,230,834 2,617,665.94 16.76 2,261,816.22 14.4774 355,849.72 ment and ay ve lit ef 
October ....... 174,775,105 3,051,629.79 17.46 2,530,289.18 14.4774 521,340.61 the stumaction has largely ex 
November .... 168,678,011 2,994,121.27 | 17.75 2,442,019.02 14.4774 552,102.25 ceeded since that time the con 
December ..... 163,767,184 2,927,619.95 17.88 2,370,922.97 14.4774 556,696.98 sumption of the product. The 

Total .......2,108,755,727 $32,975,764.99 $15.6376 $30,529,300.21 $14.4774 $2,446,464.78 fou yon in the Southwest has 

1913 ‘ cast thereof, but the State of 
inois, stance, has hac 
January .....: 205,317,056 $ 3,660,913.98 $17.83 $ 3,102,073.86 $15.1087 $ 558,840.12 capacity pode rine omg 
February ..... 177,741,106 3,237,996.56 18.21 2,685,437.11 15,1087 552,559.45 day, to’ produce in five months 
March ........ 198,600,393 3,601,547.86 18.13 3,000,593.71 15.1087 600,954.15 as much coal as the State will 
April Trey ry as 190,405,588 3,450,675.66 18.12 2,876, 780.94 15.1087 573,894.72 consume in twelve months. 
DEN, Gakuscnusd 200,702,115 3,603,799.28 17.95 3. 032,348.12 15.1087 571,451.16 This resulted in 1914 in the 
TS eer 164,233,659 2,911,588.53 17.72 27481 357.10 15.1087 430,231.43 idleness of 40,000 men in IIli 
EEN ot Aire oie 182,687,187 3,029,692.51 16.58 2,760,165.95 15.1087 269,526.56 nois, and if the car situation 
PARRA. 6cicics ce 198,903,900 3,151,957.80 15.84 3,005,179.35 15.1087 146,778.45 were such today that the pro- 
September .... 188,351,380 2,913,411.17 15.47 2,845,744.50 15.1087 67,666.67 duction could be put out, Ili 
October ...... 199,231,248 2,991,872.15 15.02 3,010,125.49 15.1087 18,253.34 nois would still be producing 
November .... 188, 724,201 2,752,946.25 14.69 2,851,377.32 15.1087 98,431.07 more coal in seven months 
December ..... 179,334,834 2,570,142.55 14.33 2; 709, 516.15 15.1087 139,373.60 than the State would consume 
in twelve months. All of this 

BULL) cat osiee 2,274,232,667 $37,876,544.30 $16.6546 $34,360,699.60 $15.1087 $3,515,844.70 for the purpose of Sadinetine 

that the effect of supply and 
1914— " demand upon market condi- 
January ...... 205,181,491 $ 2,833,959.23 $13.81 $ 2,974,269.84 $14.4958 *$ 140,310.61 tions and market prices has 
February ...:. 185,688,505 2,591,584.90 13.96 2'691.703.50 14.4958 *100,118.60 resulted in extremely unfavor 
ae 194,971,414 2,810,506.48 14.42 2,826,266.56 14.4958 *15,760.08 able conditions in the coal 
NS ea 208,167,145 2,979,969.07 14.32 3,017,549.37 14.4958 *37,580.30 business since 1903. 
Sy sie ses see 216,191,839 3; 028,792.86 14.01 3,133,873.67 14.4958 *105,080.81 After the panic of 1893 the 
MNES 550 oss once 215,738,167 2’ 980, 538.36 13.82 3,127,297.22 14.4958 *146,758.86 lumber business continued on 
ESA AS 229,853,6 3,168,090.09 13.78 3,331,912.25 14.4958 *163,822.16 the down-hill grade until 1897. 
AMBUBE 26.3045 203,970,972 2,810,834.86 13.78 2,956,722.39 14.4958 *145,887.53 at which time the consumption 
September .... 186,083,943 2,570,251.08 13.81 2,697,435.58 14.4958 *127,184.50 of the United States caught 
OREDDEP 5.0.0:0.6 0 174,502,285 2,303,014.40 13.20 2,529,550.15 14.4958 *226,535.75 up with the production of lum- 
November .... 164,166,336 1,955,080.59 11.91 2,379,722.43 14.4958 *424,641.84 ber and resulted in. rising 
December ..... 174,837,521 2,045,377.52 11.70 2,534,409.16 14.4958 *489,031.64 values, which, during the pe- 
riod o 3 he 

Total ....... 2,359,853,246 $22,077,999.44 $13.5961 $34,200,712.12 $14.4958 *§2,122,712,68 fatty vincree ations in the 

, of more railroads and cars 

1915— brought about an extremely 
SRRURTY 2c aves 178,066,248 $ 2,111,825.52 $11.86 $ 2,581,212.72 $14.4958 *$ 469,387.20. heavy consumption of lumber 
February 164,831,914 2/037, 224.69 12.36 2,389,370. 46 14.4958 *352,145.77 and a very large increase in 
March $ 2,420,528.83 12.35 2,840,247. 62 14.4958 *419,718.79 production and development, 
April 2,448,681.62 12 43 2,856,639.73 14.4958 *407,958.11 so that since the panic of 1907 
eS eee. 2,581,190.71 12.53 2 2,987,114.12 14.4958 *405,923.41 up to the last three-quarters of 
June 2,575,204.06 12.71 2937,804.60 14.4958 *362,600.54 the year 1916 there has beep 
RO eek ass x65 2,880,315.18 12.69 - 3,282,168.12 14.4958 *401,852.94 an overproduction of lumber 
August 2,668,894.61 12.94 2,989,303.64 14.4958 *320,409.03 and a consequent reduction of 
September .... 233,431,646 3,007,487.75° 12.88 3,383,778.45 14.4958 *376,290.70 values. Under present condi- 
OC rere 243,148,037 3,211,108.08 13.21 3,524,625.31 14.4958 *313,517.23 tions, with a shortage of labor 
November .... 241,051,817 3, 437, 112.29 14.26 3,494, 238.93 14.4958 *57,126.64 and the extraordinarily heavy 
December ..... 194,957,243 3,047,799.38 15.63 2,826,061.20 14.4958 221,738.18 demand for lumber for Govern- | 
= OES ment cantonments and _ ship- 

co | Ee 2,490,484,479 $32,427,372.72 $13.0205  $36,092,564.90 $14.4958 *$3,665,192.18 building material, factory con- 





Total for 4 


sumption, and other sources, 
the situation is more prosper- 


years ..... 9,232,826,119 $135,357,681.45 $14.66 $135,183,276.83 Tee $ 174,404.62 ous; but if you take the years 





1911, 1912, and 1913 as the 





1916— basis for the assessment of 
eanuery =... 181,813,052 $ 2,953,397. 4 $16.2442 $ 2,688,644.86 $14.7880 $ 264,752.48 these war taxes you catch a 
February ..... 165,910,624 2,748,823. 16.5681 ° 2,481,782.42 14.9585 267,041.03 most unprosperous period for 
MATOR s..s\s.00% 203,931,089 3,423,276. $8 16.7864 2,871,409.80 _ 14.0803 551,867.08 both the lumber and the coal 
Ce Eee ee 210,712,377 3,556,273.78 16.8774 2,949,930.83 13.9998 606,342.95 business and will work a direct 
SOT a icnn bake 204,187,220 3,400,878.52 16.6557 2,813,080.43 13.7770 587,798.09 hardship on them if they are 
PE se cmines 174,272, 2,779,412.79 15.9486 2512,839.90 14.4190 266,572.89 forced to pay a surtax based 
Bike. 5asSeee : 174,324,684 2,667,807.73 15.3037 2,584,061.49 14.8233 83,746.24 On earnings over and above the 
Augist .:..... 252,251,656 3,768,998.35 14.9414 83818,002.27 13.2725 420,996.08 average earnings for those par- 
September .... 190,721,177 2,912,777.99 15.2724 2'725,508.42 14.2905 187,269.57 ticular years. The fact of the 
October ....... 172,132,408 § 2,696,870.59 15.6674 560,176.86 14.8733 136,693.73 case is, as I have tried to set 
November .... 181,697,270  2,956,573.08 16.2719 2,597,443.49 14.2954 359,129.59 out in the above, until very 
December ..... 216,989,935 3,658,227.98 16.8590 3,183,477.32 14.6711 474,750.66 recently the lumber and coal 

business have not been pros- 
Total rey 2,328,941,165 $37,523,318.43 $16.1117 $33,316,368.09 $14.3053 $4,206,960.34 Perous since the panic of 1907. 
ss. 


Note.—The cost as used for the year 1915 is the average cost as compiled from data 
furnished by these various companies for the year 1914, no cost figures having been 


assembled for the year 1915. 


Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S, Kgit# Sar 4 
dent Central Coal 

Coke Co, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 
They have heard the blaring bugle, they have heard the rolling drum, 
They have heard the call of country and of God, 
And right-left, right-left, right and left they come— 
Six hundred thousand footprints on the sod. 











They have seen the stripes of crimson in the heavens’ starry arch, 
They have seen the banner red and blue and white, 

And right-left, right-left, right and left they march— 
Six hundred thousand footsteps in the night. 


They have seen the shattered cottage on the desecrated ground, 
They have heard the distant thunder of the gun, 

And right-left, right-left, right and left they sound— 
Six hundred thousand answers to the Hun! 





THE OLD WOOD FIRE 


I like a good, old-fashioned fire of good, old-fashioned wood, 
Your feeble gas-log is a liar, your coal-stove half as good. 
There’s something in a wood-fire’s flame, there’s something in the blaze, 
That takes you back the road you came in happy childhood days, 
Along the childhood ways. 


Ours was a little sawmill town, and up a-top the hill, 
Up where a sawdust road ran down to Farr’s old lumber mill, 
My father built a shanty plain, a plain and simple one, 
A shelter from the wind and rain, a shelter from the sun, 
Until our house was done. 


And there, before the blazing beech, before the snapping pine, 
We babbled in our baby speech in that old home of mine. 
We watched the pictures in the coals, the shadows on the wall— 
And now, when memory backward rolls, the shanty we recall, 
The dearest spot of all. 


We’ve had our share of comforts new, the gifts of later years, 
But memory keeps returning to the homes of pioneers— 
A forest at the open door, a wealth of vine and tree, 
Lake Michigan a distant roar that sang, as sings the sea, 
Its evening lullaby. 


That fire of old was one of dreams, the day-dreams of a lad, 
This fire of wood another seems like all the dreams we had; 
That was a dream of days to come and this a dream as bright— 
That was a light that lit a home, and this a light to light 

The backward path tonight. 


Led by its blaze we look along the road of forty Springs, 

And once again the childhood song the heart of forty sings. 

Old springs, old summers, winters old—how many are the hours 

Since once it warmed us from the cold, when gone were all the flow’rs 
From woods and fields and bow’rs. 


Gone are the flowers, and yet they bloom, and yet the blossom blows, 
One flame a lily in the gloom, and one a woodland rose; 
And there are castles in the smoke and horses in the shade; 
And there is incense in the oak like that the cordwood made, 
When by its light we played. 


I like a good, old-fashioned fire of good, old-fashioned wood, 

Rekindling each old desire of days of babyhood. 

Afar we wander from the cot the ways of later men, 

But days are naught and years forgot and time is nothing when 
The wood-fire burns again. 





WHEN UNCLE SAM WANTS ACTION 


When Uncle Sam wanted action he turned to the lumber industry. At 
Fort Sheridan eighty-six buildings to house 5,000 officers in the rough were 
built in ten days. 

We haven’t heard or read of any brick or steel or cement or concrete or 
fiber box houses being built in any ten days. We haven’t heard about any 
being built at all. 

Building stone houses to live in belongs to the age of the caveman, before 
saws were invented or lumberjacks bred. Now we have a better way. 

Airy, clean and inexpensive, the barracks of the boys will stand as proof 
that when Uncle Sam wants action he asks us. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Muskegon, Micu., Aug. 27.—If you have lumber to shed, prepare to shed 
't now, appears to be the motto of the retail lumber business in Muskegon. 
lilled with a natural desire to see the retail yards in the old town, the wish 
was gratified by that energetic young ornament to the retail trade, William 
il. Edwards, who motored out, drove us to a Rotary Club luncheon, took 
Us on a cireuit of the yards, and finally landed us at the ball game, he being 
' stockholder in the Central League team here and one of those patriotic 
fans who help afford this town Class B ball. The fact that the team played 
Class Z ball on this particular day has nothing to do with the case. Our accom- 
janist on this important junket was no less a person than the managing 
editor of this greatest lumber journal on earth or elsewhere. 

This, as you know, or, if you don’t, any of us old settlers will be glad to 
tell you, was once ‘‘the Sawdust City’’ and manufactured more lumber than 
any other city in the world. No less than 800,000,000 feet of logs, making 
somewhere near a billion feet of lumber, have come down the Muskegon 
River in a single season. When you see the Muskegon River in these days 
you wonder how it was done—but the river was thicker in those good old 
times. It is still enough of a river to run with hydro-electric power all the 
street cars and most of the factories in this great little industrial center. 

And it isn’t so little, either. We used to claim 25,000 for it, and we 
really had 20,818 by the census. Now ‘‘Greater Muskegon’’ has 42,000 
people; its population jumped 7,000 in a single year. It used to have nearly 
fifty sawmills. Now it has 211 factories and employs 12,000 skilled opera- 
tives. Traveling salesmen call it ‘‘the biggest little city in the United 
States,’’ and it is growing like Bob LaFollette’s popularity isn’t. Seven of 


its factories are the largest in their line in the world, and some of the 
others will be. 


Py 


The sawmill: business of the one-time 
‘* Sawdust ‘City’’ is ‘a thing of’ the 
past, but Muskegon is’ still’ entitled to 
wear diamonds as a lumber city, be- 
cause of the excellence of its retail 
yards. The yard of the W. J. Brinen 
Lumber Co. is a good example of the 
ringing out of the old and ringing in 
of the new. It occupies part of the 
site of the old Thayer Lumber Co., 
of long and notable history, which 
once operated two mills on this site 
and had as much as 13,000,000 feet of 
lumber in pile. There are four closed 
sheds and two open ones, and practi- 
cally everything on the yard is under 
cover. The modern retail lumber yard 
has taken the place of the oldtime 
sawmill. 

Mr. Brinen showed us around, and 
he didn’t show us anything that made 
a better impression than the club- 
room in the shed for the employees of 
the yard. Here the men can meet 
around a regular table and sit on 
regular chairs while they eat their 
lunches. It is a fine idea. Manager 
Mark A. Scharp has recently left the 
yard to enlist in the Tenth Engineers 
(Forest), where his experience as a 
lumberman will be at the service of 
his country. 

The Muskegon Lumber & Fuel Co 
has a big, modern shed also, where 
lumber is ‘‘ treated with respect.’’ In 
the mill nearby it is fashioned into 
interior finish for the needs of the 
home-builders of Muskegon. A. M. 
Brown, who has been a lumberman 
around Muskegon longer than even we 
can remember, is as proud of his yard 
as he ought to be. 

If the smell of sawdust occasionally 
creeps into these columns, and the 
faint echo of the hum of the saw, 
Henry Langeland is partly to blame 
for it. In boyhood days we were 
made familiar with both by the Lange- 
land mill. The old mill has been re- 
placed by a more modern one, with 
new-fangled machinery, but good, old- 
fangled ideas of quality and service. 
There interior finish and boxes and 
box shooks for the Pennsylvania plant 
of the same concern are manufactured, 
and the making of hardwood flooring 
has recently been added to the Lange- 
land repertoire. George Shattuck, 
who used to be city accountant when, 
we were a cub reporter here, showed 
us the office and Henry the mill—and 
both a good time. 

When they tell you about the in- 
dustrial successes in this industrial 
town in the last decade—Continental 
Motors, the Piston Ring and many 
more, successes marvelous to the point 
of romanee—they should include the 
Edwards Lumber Co. The concern’s 
dad, William H. Edwards, who was 
the host of the afternoon, modestly 
saved it until the last. This yard 
was the inspiration of Mr. Edwards, 
who started it in the southeast side 
of town, where there were no yards 
then, long before lots in the vicinity 
had advanced 1,000 percent in value, 
as they have in the last few years, 
many of them. 

The Edwards success, of course, is 
not all a matter of location. It is due 
to modern methods of merchandising 
lumber. The big shed is a block long, 
reaching from Peck Street to Sanford 
Street. The branch yard at Muskegon 
Heights, with Joe Klooster in charge, 
is bigger than many a main yard in 
many a bigger town. 

There are other good yards in Mus- 
kegon, that of the Lakeside Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), and Bush Lumber Co.’s 
yard, but the swat of the bat and the 
snarl of the umpire called us to the 
ballyard. They are highly spoken of 
by both their customers and their com- 
petitors, which proves a number of 
things, and, among other things, that 
the lumber business in the good old 
lumber town of Muskegon is still in 
good hands. 





RANDOM 


The French have taken Hill 304, 
but there is no use of getting excited 
until we know how high the numbers 
run. 

The Americans in France hate to 
dig trench. They probably thought 
that that was what the Italian army 
was for. 

The Dayton baseball team was in- 
jured in a wreck. After looking at 
the Central League standing, we as- 
sume that it must have been a rear- 
end collision. 

Coal stocks are said to be higher, 
but it is in Wall Street, not in con- 
sumers’ cellars. 

















85M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Maple 
150M ‘ 54 No. 2 Com.&Bet.Beech 
75M “ 5-4No.3 Common “ 
100M “ 6-4 No. 3 Com. & Bet. “ 
150M ‘“ 5-4 No. 3 Com. & Bet .Birch 

30M “ 4-4No. 3 Com. & Bet. Ash 


Write for our prices. 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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sy READ! for your orders: 


8 cars log run 4 and 8/4 Northern Red Oak, 
November delivery. 

2 cars 4/4 No. 5 Pine Boards, rough, 82S. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 4 Pine Boards, rough, S828. 

2 cars good 8/4 No. 4 Hemlock, S28, rough. 

¢ No. 3 Common Birch, rough. 
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R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. f 














For Handling Big Logs 


EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 

not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 

The reserve strengthof HERCULES (Red-Strand> 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe 
conditions, Itstoughness and elasticity plus its strength 

e and keep it a “‘live” and dependable rope. 











Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 


Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
NewYork, Chicago, 


enver, 
Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco. 


NOFELT 


‘*‘Between You and the Weather”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 
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The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt, Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J, Lee Nicholson, certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS e290 podbeell 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WISCONSIN 









































AFewHardwood Specials: 


1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

6 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common & Better Ash 
3 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

2 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

1 car 4-4 FAS Basswood 

3 cars 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

4 cars 4-4 No.-3 Com. & Btr. $. Maple 
1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
5 cars 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 

















































White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 































A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 

Aug. 8.—Timber traders on this side have had a very difli- 
cult time so far this year on account of the restriction of im- 
ports, but the outlook for the future, altho it certainly can 
not be described as bright, is better than it was more than 
two months ago. The concession granted to importers of 
saltic timber has been followed by a similar concession in the 
case of American and Canadian wood (including hardwoods), 
altho traders generally are not hopeful that much business 
will result from the latter as long as the shipments are con- 
fined to neutral sailers and steamer deckloads. As far as it 
is possible to judge the bulk of this season’s modest import 
must come from Baltic ports, altho very little has arrived at 
present and the import season is nearly half over. It is 
hardly necessary to say that prices continue to be very high 
and Baltic shippers have made the best of their opportunity, 
altho appearances point to a slight reduction in values, at 
any rate, in the near future. 


The Dock Stocks 
The position on Aug. 1 was as follows: 








Pieces Pieces 

1917, 1916, 
UDINE hci wan nach waa s ees os aos 155,077 413,172 
PREY SMR IRINS 05 1s cp cw focasin.% «0 eile & lo 662,228 1,739,078 
EE SU is a's cae bus eee aes 6,039,545 6,205,441 
aS ees eal enn aera ee 6,054,564 4,378,060 
SE TS co Niix's choses sb OS ERAS 195,927 383,448 
SER» hsb eka: vA Rts wR ole ws % oe 6.06 396,182 757,742 
Pitch pine Gens... 5.6 60 56k ce cw 6,472 11,817 
DOTOIS Gosek wesc ea ceae oo 13,509,925 13,888,758 


At this period of the year the dock stocks usually show a 
substantial increase on the figure two months previousky, but 
this year the increase since June 1 is less than_500,000 pieces. 
The stock is practically the same as at same time last year, 
altho several articles, notably Baltic deals and battens and 
Canadian pine, have now been reduced to a very low level. 
The first named at present rate of consumption are only 
enough to last for one and three-quarter months, quite an 
abnormal situation. Boards, on the other hand, particularly 
floorings, are very heavily stocked, and, as the demand for 
flooring has fallen off a good deal during July the stock is 
quite out of proportion to the output and at present rate of 
consumption is sufficient to last for another seventeen months. 
Canadian pine and spruce are very lightly held but here 
again the demand is so small that the supply is ample for 
many months. 

The Mahogany Market 

The arrivals during June and July have been very small. 
They comprise only 205 logs, of which 122 are African and 
eighty-three Honduras wood. Of the African 102 logs are 
a prime shipment per Gambia from Grand Lahou, chiefly of 


large sizes, straight and generally sound, while a number 
also contain figure. It was hoped that this prime parcel 


would have been offered at auction but it is understood that 
the Government has purchased it for airplane construction. 
This is the first occasion on which African mahogany has 
been used for this purpose but there is no doubt that the 
future will see an even larger demand as the airplane indus- 
try expands, as it undoubtedly will in the near future. One 
auction sale has taken place since the last report at which 
103,000 feet of round Honduras wood was disposed of at an 
average price of 24% cents a foot, while 6,800 feet of square 
wood averaged a shade under 30 cents. The wood was very 
strongly competed for as was also the 23,000 feet of African 
(axim) mahogany, for which an average price of 33 cents 
was secured. Taking into account the poor character of the 
wood offered and the present exceptional circumstances, the 
prices realized must be considered very good. ‘The stock in 
brokers’ hands consists of 1,163 Honduras logs and about 200 
logs of African wood. Business is generally quiet, and, while 
a considerable amount of activity is maintained in providing 
for the requirements of the Government particularly in regard 
to the demand for hardwoods for the air service, business in 
other directions is entirely dormant, the absence or increas- 
ing scarcity of supplies making it impossible to fill any de- 
mands that arise in ordinary channels of consumption. 


Restrictions on Import of Timber from United States and 
Canada Relaxed 

In the House of Commons a few days ago Sir John Flem- 
ing, M. P., one of the chief members of the Scotch timber 
trade, asked the president of the Board of Trade, seeing that 
the stock of Canadian timber which is so largely used in 
Liverpool and the West Coast generally is almost exhausted 
and sawmills accustomed to saw the same dimensions have 
been brought to a standstill, if he would relax the present 
regulations prohibiting the importation of such timber and 
agree to allocate to the Canadian timber shippers a certain 
amount of space by the requisitioned vessels, or, alternatively, 
permit the chartering of neutral or other tonnage not spe- 
cially required; and at the same time grant to importers of 
Canadian timber the same concession given to importers of 
timber from Sweden and Norway, viz., liberty to increase the 
end of January prices, without which concession the liberty 
to charter would be useless owing to the high rates for freight 
and war risk insurance. 

The reply was of an encouraging character and as a direct 
result theredf the controller of timber supplies has notified 
the following relaxation of restrictions : 

(1) Timber (softwoods) may be imported from Canada and 
the United States in neutral sailing vessels under license. 

(2) Timber (softwoods), deckloads only (no under-deck 
parcels), may be imported as opportunity arises in steam- 
ships, including British, under general license, from Canada 
and the United States—i.e., there will be no occasion for im- 
porters to make special application for shipping or import 
license, as this would be arranged generally by the Board of 
Trade. 

(3) Such Canadian and north American goods may be sold 
by the importers at the cost yarded price, plus 10 percent 
profit, provided that the price so calculated does not exceed 
by more than one-third the price current during the last 
week of January, 1917, for soft wood of similar quality and 
description in the same locality. It may be sold by persons 
other than importers at prices that are in accord with the 
foregoing proviso. 

This will be a great help to the trade on this side and 
should prevent the spruce famine which has seemed inevitable 





Half of greatness is grit. When intelli- 
gence is backed up by determination not 
to back down the only thing under the sun 
that is impossible is something that can’t 
be imagined.—From The Winning Fight. 















for some time. The value of the concession depends largely, 
of course, on the number of vessels available as timber car- 
riers and also on the rate of freight demanded, but as spruce 
is now so scarce there will be a good margin for these cha rges. 
It was not thought at first that the removal of the embargo 
applied to Canadian and United States hardwoods, but it is 
now officially announced that such is the case. It is also 
learned that sailing vessels may be chartered before applying 
for a license, and that licenses will be positively granted after 
the vessel is chartered, provided the vessel is a neutral sailer. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 28.—No encouragement is to be derived from the 
statement of exports of lumber for July last, which has just 
become available. This report, in fact, shows a further very 
heavy contraction of shipments, which are confined to a bare 
four items against not less than fifteen to twenty under 
normal conditions. Furthermore, the four items still repre 
sented have been reduced to insignificant proportions, with 
the single exception of spruce, which is wanted for airplan 
construction. The total declared value of the exports fo 
July are the smallest yet recorded during the war, the ship 
ments outside of spruee amounting to a little more thar 
$2,000. The statement of exports for last month, as com 
pared with July, 1916, is as follows: 

c—Vuly, 1917 —, —VJuly, 1916— 


Quantity Value Quantity Valu 

Boarde, oak, ft....... 48,000 $ 1,875 163,000 3.43 
Boards, white pine, ft... ..c..03 coscexr 601,000 
Boards, poplar, ft..... 18,000 705 107,000 
Boards, yellow pine, Ib. .nwa.s  <ss00 7,000 
Boards, spruce, ft..... 380,000 34,253 449,000 
Soards, all others, ft.. 5,000 212 114,000 
ee Sa en aa ee a | 
ER eee re re ee ere 47,532 
PEL MUNARO MITED eins se) a Bows wk <ok-sie ete ere 
WRITREMIDR At Give as eh soe a bivivs) © alaieiek! Cos eeG! ti 

Other manufactures of 

MEE!” Soran ons Siete yern ym ae RR, Co ese ekie 
WOUMG: haut sc eck Saslcas 1 6 








NORFOLK, VA. 

. Aug. 27.—While no official embargo has as yet been placed 
on the movement of lumber for export thru this port, it ap 
pears from the volume going forward during July, 1917, that 
the unofficial embargo placed by the transportation com 
panies on forest products is more effective. The volume of 
exports of forest products during July, 1917, was the lightest 
ever thru district No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va. On the other hand, the total volume 
of exports of all kinds during the month compared favorably 
with the month. previous and with the same month in 1916. 
War munitions and foodstuffs are naturally being given 
preference in export forwardings and only when occasional 
empty room is found on a ship will the transportation com- 
panies agree to fill it up with lumber. Exports of forest prod 
ucts during July, 1917, were as follows: 2,935 railroad ties 
(France), valued at $2,553; 11,000 feet hardwood lumber 
(England), valued at $2,242. The grand total value of ex 
ports during the month was $4,560,061, 








GULFPORT, MISS. 


Aug. 27.—Exporting thru the local harbor continues about 
on a par with last week’s report. Several steamers and one 
or two schooners arrived and began loading immediately 
for coastwise and overseas points. The export market has 
not been so active recently as heretofore, which of course 
can be easily traced to the ever lack of tonnage. The re 
moval of certain restrictions on imports by the British Gov- 
ernment has not influenced that particular branch of the 
trade as much as it was expected to, principally because 
steamer and deckload space has not been offered as freely 
as it was hoped. On the contrary, the demand from Cuba 
and the Indies has increased rapidly within a compara 
tively short time due, no doubt, to the buyers realizing that 
the scarcity of boats and export stock will continue for 
some time, and if it were not for the lack of tonnage to 
take care of this trade, business in that direction would 
be at its zenith. 


HYMENEAL | 


WOOD-THIRKFIELD.—George Alexander Wood, of 
Cambridge, Mass., a Boston lumber merchant, and Miss 
Hannah Pearl Thirkfield, daughter of Bishop and Mrs. 
Wilbur Patterson Thirkfield, were married on Aug. 21. 
The ceremony took place at Pilgrim Mere, the summer 
home of the bride’s parents at Marshfield, Mass. The 
ceremony was performed by Bishop Thirkfield, assisted 
by the bride’s uncle, the Rev. William Ingraham Haven, 
D. D., and the Rev. William Edwards Huntington, D. D. 
Bishop Thirkfield is Methodist Episcopal Bishop of New 
Orleans. Miss Helen Thirkfield was maid of honor, Dr. 
Nathaniel K. Wood, of Boston, was best man, and the 
ushers were W. H. Johnson, of Haverhill, Mass.; Gilbert 
Haven Thirkfield; Wilbur Thirkfield; Lt. Norman Thirk- 
field, O. R. C., and Frederick E. Wood, of Cambridge. 
The groom is the son of Alexander M. Wood, of Cam- 
bridge, a prominent lumber merchant in Boston. The 
bride has been active in social service work at the Hull 
Street (Boston) settlement and as chairman of the alumni 
social service bureau. 














LEE-MARTIN.—Miss Essie Belle Martin and Robert 
Irvine Lee were married last Wednesday, Aug. 15, at 
Franklin, Ky., and after a wedding trip to eastern points 
will make their home at Kokomo, Miss.,-where Mr. Lee is 
cashier for the Fernwood Lumber Co. 


STEWART-BRUMFIELD. — Miss Georgia Brumfield, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. G. A. Brumfield, and C. A. 
Stewart, a popular lumberman with interests at Pollock 
and Jonesville, La., were united in marriage at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Tylertown, Miss., last Thursday, 
Aug. 16, Rev. H. A. Gatlin officiating. Immediately after 
the ceremony they left, via New Orleans,:for Jonesville, 
La., where they will make their home. 


WYMAN-LINDSAY.—Mrs. Margaret Blair Lindsay and 
Fred Wyman, both of Davenport, Iowa, were married 
Aug. 23 in the Old South Church, Boston, Mass., the 
ceremony being performed by Rev. Dr. Butler. After a 
motor trip thru the New England States and the Adiron- 
dacks, Mr. and Mrs. Wyman will return to Davenport 
about Oct. 1. Mrs. Wyman has been actively identified 
with various philanthropic and charitable institutions in 
Davenport, but has been living for the last year at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Wyman is, the head of the Lindsay & 
Phelps Co., manufacturer of white pine at Davenport, 
and is now president of the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark., and the Southland Lumber Co. of Louisiana. 
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One of the reasons why the wooden silo has become an 
important line with the Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
is that immediate deliveries are made by automobile truck, 
direct from the Louisville warehouses of the company to the 
barnyards of the farmers who make the purchases. If 
iny farmer located inside a radius of fifty miles or so of 
Louisville happens to decide today that he must build a silo 
at once, all he has to do is to “telephone Struck” and it is 
quite likely that his silo, knocked down, but all there, will be 
deposited handy to the spot where he expects to erect it 
before milking time that same night. Usually he can begin 
putting the structure up on the day after he gives his order 
and by the end of the week his ensilage cutter blower could 
readily be spouting the macerated pulp into the open top. 

As every good wooden silo salesman knows, one of the 
jeading talking points about the wooden silo is the rapidity 
with which it can be put together and then made use of. 
The Struck company, in developing deliveries to its cus- 
tomers in the territory it serves, has simply carried the argu- 
nent out to its logical conclusion. This company went into 
the silo building business about three years ago, adding a new 
department to its extensive lumber and millwork, con- 
struction and contracting business. At the outset the busi- 
ness developed rapidly. Last year and this year it has 
steadily increased in importance and the company is now 
featuring five types of wooden silos, furnishing the ma- 
terials alone or furnishing the materials and building the 
structure, as the purchaser may stipulate. Every job, of 
course, is figured individually. 

In the illustration herewith there is shown a typical de- 
livery in front of the company’s offices and all ready to 
start, at 6:45 in the morning. This silo, complete with the 
exception of the sheet metal cover which was not included 
because the silo was to be erected under a shed, was a Craine 
triple-wall silo, 14x24 feet in dimensions when erected. It 
weighed altogether 8,400 pounds, of which about 1,800 pounds 
was mounted on the trailer. This is one of the smaller types, 
but frequently there are silos as large as 16x36 feet and 
weighing up to five and six tons carried out on country runs. 

This particular sila was destined for a farmer living near 
Simpsonville, Ky. He had bought it only the week before 
and was going to erect it himself. This he has done and has 
written the Struck company expressing his satisfaction with 
it and the service that was given him. ‘When you go into 
the country you don’t know where you are going,’ is the 
way the driver expressed his idea of the distance, meaning 
that it is frequently necessary to make long detours in order 
to get to a given destination. ‘The route in this case, round 
trip, was 51 miles, and the truck, including the stop for un- 
loading, made the distance in an even six hours. 

Shown in the illustration is a 3-ton Packard truck, stand- 
ard equipment, regulated to a maximum speed of 12 miles 
an hour, and with a record of some thousands of miles to its 
credit. The trailer is a Trailomobile, made by Sechler & 
Co., of Cincinnati. It has an indefinite capacity and “pulls” 
easily. This trailer is used for medium sized loads. When 
there is a heavy silo to deliver the company uses a heavier 
trailer which will handle up to three tons with ease. The 
heavier the load, however, the slower, necessarily, the speed 
must be, altho a satisfactory rate is maintained over roads 
that are good enough to use at all. For lighter shipments the 
company has a 2-ton truck that is also. pressed into service, 
while at the same time trucks and trailers alike are kept 
constantly at work in city hauling and in any and all work 
that the company has to do. 

Use of automobile trucks and trailers is no longer a novelty 
to the lumber dealer and manufacturer, or the building 
contractor. In many of the plants and yards of the country 
and even in the logging camps they are fast displacing, 
where they have not already taken the place of, horses. 
Workmen know how to load and manage and take care of 
trucks as well as the drivers know how to look out for the 
upkeep of their teams. But the lumber dealer and mill man 
in the position of the Alfred Struck Co. has not, as yet, to any 
considerable extent, made use of the automobile truck in ex- 
tending the scope of his business with the farmer. 

The Struck company. has found it a thoroly practicable 
proposition. Costs have not been kept separately on these 
country trips for the reason that the trucks which make 
them are in between times being used in any and all other 
kinds of hauling. Monthly costs are kept on the trucks, 
however, and averaged to the mile cost, according to the 
record of the speedometer. The figures were not available, 
but it may be stated that the showing is considered thoroly 
satisfactory by the Struck company. Mile costs for opera- 
tions of standard trucks are well known, distances can be 
pretty accurately estimated and the salesman does not find it 
especially difficult to include the cost of the trip in the sale 
price. Again, half of the mileage is made, necessarily tho 
perhaps unfortunately, with an empty truck. This means 
‘hat an underestimate on the distance would be pretty well 
equalized by reason of the reduced wear and tear and gaso- 
tine consumption on the return trip. Running empty, the 
truck can not be considered to be earning much, perhaps, but 

t the same. time it is not costing as much as when running 
with a capacity load or an overload. 

Two men are always sent with each silo. Often the 
driver alone would be enough to handle the job, but there is 

ever any assurance that an accident might not happen and 

equire two men to put things right. Again conditions at 
he farm destination can hardly be sufficiently described to 
make it sure that one man could readily manage the unload- 


DELIVERING SILOS TO THE FARMER BY TRUCK 


ing. Often there is no man available at the farm to make 
the second ; sometimes, to get. the material where it is to be 
placed, it has to be carried for some distance from the nearest 
point to which the truck can get. Two men can unload and 
be gone quickly and the helper’s time, as a rule, does not 
represent much expense to the employer, while two men are 
equal to any ordinary emergency that may be encountered. 

There is another way to look at this proposition—that of 
comparing the costs of the alternative. The other way to 
make deliveries would be to haul the knocked down ma- 
terials for construction of the silo to the nearest railroad 
switch reaching the territory for which the shipment is 
destined. This would mean two men and the same number 
of handlings, probable waits to get to the switch and the 
always present possibility of damage or loss to parts of the 
shipment while the railroad has it, with the subsequent an- 
noyance of making good the losses. Just at this time the car 
shortage is another item, while the further fact that the 
silo material for one silo would not begin to fill a car would 
increase shipping costs and increase liability of breakage and 
mean delays. Besides that, the Struck company. truck is go- 
ing almost every day to points which are miles from the 
nearest railroad station. 

The farmer is taking as kindly to deliveries as is the 
housewife in the cities. F. o. b. his nearest railroad station 
does not mean as much to him as it used to and the silo 
salesman who can go to him with a proposal to lay the ma- 
terials for building his silo right down beside the spot he has 
selected on which to build it, has a proposition that not only 
sounds good to the prospect, but that often means dollars 
saved to him. It also means sale after sale to the salesman, 
which is one of the big reasons, as stated above, why the 
Struck company finds its silo line getting more and more 
important. 

The longest haul ever made by a Struck company motor 
with a silo was 85 miles—round trip—in one day. A 
greater distance than that is too long a haul unless the 
roads are especially fine, but inside such a radius, outside 
of a city like Louisville, where dairy farms are numerous 
and where every farmer finds it profitable to feed his stock 
on ensilage with an eye to the Louisville market, there are 
prospects who probably will never be used up. Railroad 
lines are of no importance in a business of this kind and 
between buying from a company giving service like the 
Struck company gives and from a competitor who delivers 
only to a railroad siding, the advantage is always in favor 
of the former. 

Not an instant does the material for a silo get out of the 
control of the selling company from the time it is loaded on 
the truck until it is deposited in the farmer’s yard and re- 
ceipted for. This means, among other things, that when the 
farmer gets ready to put the silo together or when one of 
the Struck traveling foremen, with an assistant arrives to 
take charge of a crew of local workmen, everything that 
could possibly be needed is right there on the ground. There 
is never the chance for loss or breakage that is represented 
by shipping by railroad, handling several times and hauling 
by farm wagon across country, and that has to be followed by 
telephone or telegraph messages cr at least by delays while 
the losses are replaced. 

As previously suggested, the farmer often makes up his 
mind that he wants a silo all of a sudden. There are various 
explanations. Sometimes his corn or hay fails on account 
of drought. The experiment station advises him what to 
plant for forage crops for ensilage and the way out of his 
jam is a silo. Or he makes a fortunate purchase of feeders 
or dairy cattle or hogs and with ensilage to feed them he 
can be sure of cleaning up enough to pay for the silo and 
buy a 7-passenger automobile. Or his corn may take a turn 
that means it must be converted into ensilage or yield him 
little. That farmer wants his silo and wants it quick. A 
few dollars more won’t stop him. ‘Then is when service 
like the Struck company is giving means sales. 

Farm labor is getting scarcer and scarcer, and is kept busy 
in the fields. Teams and men to haul from the railroad are 
often not available, or to take them from other work would 
mean actual losses. “Set down in your yard” is an im- 
portant item to that kind of a purchaser. Even if he has to 
be argued with on this point the silo salesman can usually 
score. The farmer who is forehanded enough to appreciate 


‘what a silo can be made to do is pretty sure to be a good 


enough business man to reckon his own time and that 
of his men and teams as being worth real money. 

There is another sidelight on this delivery-to-the-country 
proposition. Altho it began with the Struck company as 
a silo delivery proposition only, it is rapidly being extended 
to cover deliveries on everything else that it sells. These 
are prosperous times for the farmer. He is building more 
than he has for years. The same farmer who this summer 
buys and builds a silo this fall will more than likely build 
something else. 
conservatories to their houses, and the Struck company 
just dotes on that kind of business. The truck will haul 
the cypress planks for a series of watering troughs or the 
sash and doors for a new house just as well as it will 


haul the “makin’s” of a silo. And the Struck company’s 


truck is doing that very thing. 


Usually on these country trips the advertising possi- 
bilities. are made full use of and country residents who see 
the big truck and trailer spinning along the roads read 
on them that the Struck company sells silos and all kinds 
of lumber and makes a specialty of delivering it to the 


places of the country residents who buy it. 
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Michigan White Pine 





“MICHIGAN _| 





WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 






YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


2x12 No. 2 Barn White Pine. 1x4 1, 2, 3 Barn White Pine. 
1x8 No. 2 Barn White Pine. 4-4 Crating White Pine—small 
8-4 No. 1 Shop White Pine. percent Hemlock. 
1x8 Fine Common White Pine. 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 

















Buying Short 


OUR MIXED you ac pee Pe yo ny 
which will never fail you. e can 

CAR SERVICE give you this service on 

All Grades and Thickness of 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 





On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















In Kentucky some of them are adding 


Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood a4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 








BIRCH for QUICK SALE 





50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 








Write 
5-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 
is m 12-4 Bo. LGommen and Better. a 
100 - 0. mmon. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. Today. 





Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 















DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 





Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., miziies%: 














LOAD OF 8,400 POUNDS OF SILO MATERIAL FOR FARMER TWENTY-FIVE AND A HALF MILES FROM TOWN 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Syo0, the cout of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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' PITTSBURGH | 





White Oak-Poplar 











LENOX: 
RERTUCKY 


White Pine—Yellow Pine 
and Hardwoods 


Exclusive Selling Agents. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





White Oak 
5775 Feet. 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. [ 

: Wholesale Lumber 

|| WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

| HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pivn DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »347.Oliver Bidz. 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











Evervthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, pat ABet itp. 








° 2. Seventy-two pages of tables, 

The American Lumberman S showing the contents of any 

Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 

12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 

shingles, lath, doors; sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five Gents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


f , 


2d 








“Spree Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 
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is already headquarters for the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, the Southern Alluvial Land Association and the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association. 





LUMBER EXHIBITS AT STATE FAIR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 29.—The Minnesota State 
Fair, which opens next Monday, will have again the in- 
teresting and instructive lumber exhibits which were a 
feature of the last fair. The White Pine Bureau will 
show again its remarkable exhibit of model white pine 
houses in miniature, with their grounds worked out in 
Japanese garden style. The Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association also will put on an exhibit of white 
and norway pine lumber of various grades and sizes. It 
is being gotten up by the bureau of grades, and Secretary 
H. S. Childs, who is also chief inspector, is superintending 
the preparation work this week. Exhibits also will be 
arranged by the Northern White Cedar Association and 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 





FOREST WEEK AT LAKE PLACID 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 27.—The forest week to be held 
at the Lake Placid Club beginning Sept. 6 marks an in- 
novation in forestry propaganda in New York State. 
The New York State Forestry Association assisted by the 
State College of Forestry, the Conservation Commission 
and the Department of Forestry at Cornell have arranged 
an unusually attractive program. Forest experts and 
laymen of wide reputation will address the gatherings 
upon forestry and food conservation. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the American Forestry Association, 
P. P. Claxton, United States commissioner of education, 
and Dean Kirchway, of Columbia, are among the national 
headliners who will take part in the discussion. 

Herbert 8S. Carpenter, of Ardsley-on-Hudson, who is the 
president of the forestry association, is codperating with 
Melvil Dewey, of the Lake Placid Club, in arranging the 
details. 





COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT OF NORTHERN 
WOODS 


OsHKOosH, Wis., Aug. 29.—Joseph L. Johnson and W. 
H. McDonald of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of this city will have charge 
of an extensive exhibit of the association’s woods at 
the Minnesota State fair at Hamline, Sept. 3 to 8, and at 
the Wisconsin State fair at Milwaukee, Sept. 10 to 15. 
These exhibits are the largest ever before attempted by 
the Northern Hemlock association and will rank well 
with that of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation shown at any convention or fair. It will cover 
600 square feet of space with every square foot used 
to the best advantage. Perhaps the most unique feature 
of the entire exhibit is a reproduction of a modern office 
furnished in several varieties of wood. It presents a 
most inviting and commodious appearance. Desks, tables, 
chairs, decorations, pictures and all other equipment and 
woodwork furnishings call attention to some special 
merit of one of several varieties of northern Wisconsin 
woods, namely hemlock, birch and maple. The exhibit 
includes specimens of the woods in all their varied forms, 
rough, planed and stained, besides articles manufactured 
from these woods, even including a miniature silo. Added 
features of the exhibit are blue print plans of buildings 
such as silos, garages and every character of building 


required on the farm and in the city. A ton of literature 
will be distributed, arrangements having been made to 
get special circulars and booklets into the hands of in- 
terested wholesalers, retailers, farmers and eity dwell- 
ers attending the fair. Attractive features of the dis- 
play are about forty panoramic photographic views of the 
mills and yards of the association members framed in 
birch of various stains. 





NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD 
SPECIAL MEETING 
A special meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association was scheduled to be 
held in Chicago on Friday of this week at the Hotel 
Sherman. The meeting was called by President J. J. 


. Lingle, and if the members so decide it will take the 


place of the usual quarterly meeting held in October. 
The special meeting: was called in view of unusual market 
conditions prevailing just now, and there will be presented 
a report of the bureau of statistical and educational in- 
formation, which will not only cover the present mar- 
ket conditions and stocks on hand, but will review in 
some detail a period of five years back. Secretary O. T. 
Swan will also present a detailed report of the work of 
northern mills in furnishing the lumber for the ean- 
tonment at Rockford, Ill., and part of the supplies for 
the cantonmen* at Battle Creek, Mich. Members of the 
bureau of statistical and educational information met in 
Chicago on Thursday to formulate its report. 





INTERESTING DOINGS AT HOO-HOO ANNUAL 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27—E. D. Tennant, secretary 
and treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
has been advised by the New York Hoo-Hoo entertain- 
ment committee that definite arrangements have been 
made for several features in the program for the an 
nual meeting in New York. The program, as now ar- 
ranged, will be as follows: 


Sunpay, Sept. 9.—The convention will be opened with 
prayer by one of the leading New York clergymen. There 
will be an address of welcome by Mayor Mitchel or one of his 
representatives, with response by Julius Seidel, Snark of the 
Universe, and an address of welcome by Brother John R. 
Young, of the New York Merchants’ Association, with re- 
sponse by Past-Snark Harry J. Miller, of Seattle. In the 
afternoon the program calls for seeing New York by motor. 

Monpay, Sept. 10.—In addition to the regular business pro- 
ceedings, there will be an address by Professor Wall, of the 
Sheldon School, and also an address on “Finance” by the 
president of one of the New York banks. The name of this 
speaker will be announced early next week. In the evening, 
while the members of the order are being entertained at the 
annual concatenation and banquet, the lady visitors will be 
entertained at the New York Hippodrome. 

Turspay, Sept. 11.—In addition to the regular program, an 
address on “The World War” will be delivered by Major Gor 
don, chaplain of the 79th Cameron Highlanders of Winni 
peg, Canada. He probably is known better as “Ralph Con 
nor.” Major Gordon spent upward of two years in the 
trenches with the Canadian troops, and no one is better posted 
or better able to give an interesting account of the present 
great struggle in Europe. This lecture, the committee be- 
lieves, will be one of the treats of the annual. In the after- 
noon, there will be a trip by boat around New York harbor, 
and in the evening an entertainment and dance on the Mc 
Alpin Roof Garden. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12.—For those who stay over until 
Wednesday there will be a shore dinner at Brighton Beach, 
during which there will be the regular show, with Coney 
Island Carnival later. 

““Tt will be noted from this,’’ said Mr. Tennant, ‘‘ that 
the program for the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the order will be complete both as to instruction and 
amusement, and is one of the best that ever has been 
planned by the organization.’’ 





TAKE DRASTIC STEPS TO CURTAIL FOREST FIRES 


FOREST FIRE SITUATION IS MENACING 

SPoKANE, WasuH., Aug. 25.—With sixty-two days of 
continuous drouth in the Spokane country the forest 
fire situation is the worst tonight it has been this sea- 
son. Word of serious conditions on the Rocky Mountain 
divide in Montana and Idaho was received here today 
by F. R. Ingalsbe, head of the local forestry office. 

Fifty-six fire fighters were sent from Spokane last 
night to Libby, Mont. Fifty more will go tonight and 
fifty on Sunday. Other Montana fires are demanding 
immediate attention. A detachment of twenty-five fire 
fighters left here at noon for Fortine, while thirty more 
are preparing to leave for Plains this evening. Thirty 
men went to Trout Creek and Noxon yesterday. 

The fire in the vicinity of Adair seems to be under 
control and fire fighters from this district are being 
spared for more serious sections. 

In the vicinity of Deep Creek, in the Coeur d’Alene, 
two parties of fire fighters are working on opposite sides 
of the canyon attempting to control the spread of 
flames there which are threatening a great stand of 
green timber. The fire thus far has been confined largely 
to fallen trees and a once-burnt-over area. 

Members of the Forest Service in district No. 1, 
headquarters at Missoula, have been kept unusually busy 
this week. On the whole in spite of the lack of rain, 
with sufficient help the situation seems encouraging. 
Lines have been dug around the Seely Lake fire, and 
the Lolo Hot Springs fire, against which an army of 
men with motor trucks have been battling. 

The danger by no means has passed, however. The 
control established depends entirely on weather condi- 
tions. Wind will, it is stated, create a disaster greater 
than that of 1910, which cost the lives of half a hun- 
dred men and destroyed millions of dollars worth of 
property. 

Fine ashes have been falling like powder at Missoula 
and other towns in the fire-threatened region. There are 


thousands of men in the field fighting fires and the 
army is being directed largely from Spokane and Mis- 


soula. A summary of the situation as revealed in serv 
ice official reports, is as follows: 

Gold Creek, Mont.—Two new fires drive back small crew ; 
fifty additional men sent to scene. 

Petty Creek, Mont.—Dangerous fire spreads to menacing 
‘eee 500 men now attempting to build trench around 
t 


Woodman, Mont.—Small fire put under control. 

Lolo, Mont.—Fifty additional men added to force of 300 
now trying to put fire line around uncontrolled fires; situa- 
tion improving. 

Deep Creek, Mont. 
control. 

Evaro, Mont.—Fire which threatened village subdued by 
alliance of federal forces, private operators and citizens. 

Deer Creek, Mont.—Fire under control. 

Salmon Lake, Mont.—Fire still uncontrolled, but reports 
encouraging. 

Adair, Ida.—Complete fire control lines established. 





Bad fire surrounded by lines and under 





FOREST FIRE SITUATION EXTREMELY DAN- 
GEROUS 


SPoKANE, WasH., Aug. 27.—Cut off from their supply 
base since Friday, most of the 300 forest fire fighters in 
the Lolo district in western Montana, fought their way 
to safety Saturday afternoon leaving clothing and tools 
behind, according to a report which reached Spokane 
today from Missoula. 

Because of the complete disorganization of the crew 
no thoro accounting of all the men can be completed. 
District United States Forester R. H. Rutledge stated 
that he was sure no lives were lost. 

The situation at Missoula Saturday night was stated 
to be extremely dangerous. The town scarcely saw the 
sun all day and the streets were powdered with white 
ashes and blackened pine needles. Uncontrollable fires 
are burning to the south and north and east of the town 
and tho 3,000 men are in the field the Forest Service 
has but slight hope of checking the forest fires without 
the aid of rain. 

Government timber stands of almost inestimable value 
have already been destroyed and only unusually good for- 
tune can keep the fires within unsettled areas. Govern- 
ment officers are especially alarmed over a serious fire 
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near the head of White River in the Flathead forest, 
which is threatening the head waters of the Sun River, 
where the watershed supplying the Sun River reclama- 
tion project may be stripped bare of the timber needed 
to preserve a steady flow of water. 

A hundred men were sent out from Great Falls last 
week to attack this fire and one near Elbow Lake in the 
Swan River Valley. Both fires are far from roads and 
the chances of stopping them are very poor without the 
assistance of rain. 





ORDER TO CURB FOREST FIRES 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 27.—The Minnesota Commis- 
sion of Public Safety has just issued an order to curb 
orest and peat bog fires in the northern part of the 
State. The provisions of the order were adopted on rec- 
ommendations of State Forester W. T. Cox and cover 
a wider range than any previous instructions of the kind 
in the Northwest._ Forester Cox reported that the fire 
situation in the northern parts of Minnesota is serious. 
Because of the dry season, he said, fires now run in spruce 
swamps almost as readily as on high land. Said Mr. 
Cox: 

Many fires are being set for one purpose or another, far 


more than in most years. In the peat districts, particularly, 
there is serious danger that fires may continue until high 


winds give rise to the conditions similar to those existing 
when the Hinckley and Baudette fires occurred. 

It is practically certain, if people are permitted to set fires 
without restrictions other than those now in effect, that 
tremendous losses will ensue and probably something ap- 
proaching a disaster will occur this fall. 


The order of the commission, adopted along lines sug- 
gested by the forester, is: 


It is ordered by the Minnesota Commission of Public 
Safety that for a period of eight weeks no person shall kindle 
or set any fire in grass, stubble, peat, brush, slash or woods 
or kindle any fire except for domestic or industrial purposes 
in the following counties: Cook, Lake, St. Louis, Carlton, 
Itasca, Koochiching, Beltrami, Aitkin, Pine, Cass, Crow, 
Wing, Clearwater, Hubbard, Becker, Mahnomen, Morrison, 
Todd, Wadena, Ottertail, Clay, Norman, Polk, Red Lake, 
Pennington, Marshall, Rosseau and Kittson. 

Provided, that this order shall not apply to fields around 
which an ample firebreak has been freshly plowed or to fires 
kindled or set by the State forester or under his regulation, 
direction or permission. 

The chairmen of town boards and for unorganized town- 
ships, the county commissioners, shall enforce this order. 
The State forester and assistant State forester are hereby 
appointed as commissioners of the public safety commission 
to discharge the functions of this body in respect to safe- 
guarding life and property from forest and prairie fires. 


BBB BPDD DDD DDD 
AN IMPORTANT British company which manufactures long 
oars for the life boats of ocean liners and the British navy, 
wishes to secure ash timber limits in Canada, containing suffi- 
cient quantities of ash to justify the establishment of a plant 
for the manufacture of boat oars in Canada. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK - 








Taking the country as a whole there appears to be grounds 
for a more optimistic feeling than has prevailed recently. 
Quite encouraging reports come from the Atlantic seaboard, 
justifying hopes for an early revival of building activities. 
On the Pacific coast prices are firm, in fact some advance is 
noted. While this is partly due to the reduced output inci- 
dent to shutdowns of some of the Washington mills on ac- 
count of labor trouble there also is some improvement in 
the demand. Thru the middle West there is expectation of 
more building of farm dwellings than usual. ‘This should 
largely offset the slackness in investment building of dwell- 
ings in the cities. Large Government orders for sash, doors 
and millwork are probably things of the past, as all the army 
cantonments are rapidly approaching completion, and most 
of the material’ needed has already been shipped. This 
business has helped the mills over what would otherwise have 
been a decidedly dull period. 


The local sash and door situation is a mixed one. The 
small concerns that depend wholly or almost so upon local 
demand are finding business very quiet, due to inactivity in 
building operations. The larger concerns and jobbers say 
that while local demand is light, outside trade is fairly 
active, due to the business that the small retailers are con- 
fidently leoking forward to this fall. Crops everywhere have 
been so good that farmers are expected to build and im- 
prove considerably this fall, resulting in even a more than 
normal country demand for millwork. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are figuring on some 
city business, indicating something of a revival in building 
this fall. Country demand is slow and the usual harvest 
dull season is on in the trade. The factories are running 
only lightly on special orders, and are making up stock sizes 
for fall trade hoping to get shipments made before traffic 
conditions become worse. It is hard to get retailers to take 
any chances, however, and some are pessimistic about fall 
business, in spite of prosperous conditions on the farms. 

Private construction work in Baltimore is proceeding rather 
slowly at present, without any very definite prospects that 
operations will assume decidedly larger proportions in the 
near future, tho some lumbermen profess to think so. Indi- 
cations of a revival of house building are seen in the com- 
pletion of sales of property that has been on the market 
for some time. The good wages earned by many persons 
also encourage house buying and are likely before long to 
be reflected in the resumption of undertakings that have 
been deferred. Altogether, the outlook for the sash and 
door men is encouraging. 

The looked for development of new building projects in 
Cincinnati and vicinity is slow in materializing and there 
has been no increased activity either in the manufacture or 


distribution of house finishing material. All mills are work- 
ing below capacity, due to scarcity of labor. Prices of lum- 
ber continue to justify manufacturers or millwork in main- 
taining their prices for the finished products, and these are 
high enough to make some prospective builders hesitate, 
architects say. 


The period of activity in the planing mill industry in St. 
Louis was short-lived, and once again dullness prevails. 
There has been very little new business within the last 
week, and but few inquiries have been received. 


Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report a_bet- 
ter demand than a week ago and the prospects are now for 
a good demand the next few months. The summer dullness 
apparently is over and while the demand is not rushing 
it is regarded as satisfactory for the season. No heavy 
business is expected this fall because of the dearth of 
investment building in the cities, but it seems probable now 
that the country demand is going to be better than was 
expected a few weeks ago, The improvement in demand is 
noted especially in stock goods. The demand for special 
stock has been relatively better this season so far than has 
the demand for standard stock as there has been rather more 
public building than usual. There have been a few small 
advances in price, but on the whole the market is where 
it was a week ago, with a somewhat stronger tone owing 
to the better demand. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report business much 
less active than a year ago and orders not sufficient to go 
around. Under the circumstances some cutting of prices 
is being done, altho lumber and other materials are too high 
to permit much reduction. Dwelling houses are in less num- 
ber than usual, but factory work is on a little better scaie 
than in some seasons. 


Fir doors and millwork at Tacoma, Wash., show little 
change this week. Prices are firm. Output in Tacoma is 
much reduced as a result of the fire a month ago that de- 
stroyed one door factory and the lumber strike which has 
shut down another factory for weeks, the country factories 
also having some labor troubles. There is plenty of demand 
for the output. 


Business is dull at the San Francisco sash and mill work 
factories. The door factories in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion are operating on about a normal basis for this season 
of the year. The door departments of the big white pine 
sawmills in the mountains are in full operation, and there is 
an excellent demand. Shipments of white pine door stock 
and open-sash to the eastern markets are hampered somewhat 
by the car shortage, but the demand is satisfactory and prices 
are advancing, 





NEWS NOTES FROM ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 28.—New business continues to be booked by the 
mills, and prices on many items show a very good advance. 
Kiverything points to an excellent inquiry and stiffening 
values. While cars are not as plentiful as millmen would 
like, the supply is better than for several months. Railroad 
inven decline to say how long this condition will last; in fact 
many of them predict an extreme shortage in the near future. 
Some of the large wholesalers and commission men are plac- 
ing extensive orders for all sizes of stock in anticipation of 
car searcity. A majority of the cars furnished are for ship- 
ping “company” material, which applies to a few of the large 
car building concerns as well as to the railroads themselves. 
Mills that have no railroad or Government orders are badly 
handicapped, while those that do have this business experience 
very little trouble in moving their products. 

The Mexican market was very quiet the last week. The 
improvement noted during the last few weeks seems to have 
ceased. 

The shortage of labor is still a very important factor, due 
largely to so many men being attracted by work on canton- 
ments. Many mills have been running with half crews for 
several weeks, and some have closed down entirely, pending 
the completion of the cantonments, which will release a large 
Supply of labor. 

Frequent orders are still being booked for cantonment ma- 
terial, There is also a strong demand for fleet and schooner 
Schedules at very satisfactory prices. 

Railroad material of all grades and sizes from 1-inch up to 
heavy construction timbers is moving in large volume, and 
Several additional inquiries are about ready to be submitted. 
Number 1 square edge and sound and rough heart lead in de- 
mand, with only limited inquiry for other grades. Car mate- 
rial is called for frequently, siding, roofing and lining being 
- better demand than for several weeks. Inquiry for decking 
aS eased off during the week, but prices hold steady. 

All grades of -dimension are moving freely at prices about 
the Same as last quoted, the bulk of this material being for 
Government use. Boards, shiplap and fencing are in excel- 
lent demand and prices show a slight advance, especially on 
No. 1 fencing and No. 1 shiplap. Outlet for all grades of 
B and better surfaced, C surfaced, and rough finish is not as 
large as millmen would like, but prices are steady or in some 
cases a trifle higher. The principal demand is for 1%4x4- 


inch, in all grades. The movement of drop and bevel siding 
and partition in B and better grade is of very good propor- 
tions, but the lower grades do not show up as well. Prices 
are unchanged. 

There is only fair demand for 5-,1%4- and %-inch ceiling, 
and prices show but little improvement. B and better leads 
the demand. Inquiry for 1x3- and 1x4-inch flooring is better 
than for several weeks and prices are materially higher. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The timber on the farm of George Sorgius, in Marion 
Township, Pike County, Indiana, thirty-five miles north 
of Evansville, was sold a few days ago to J. V. Stimson, 
a hardwood lumber manufacturer of Huntingburg, Ind., 
the consideration being $5,000. This is considered the 
finest piece of timberland in southern Indiana and covers 
340 acres. The timber will be cut and sent to Mr. Stim- 
son’s mills at Huntingburg. Mr. Sorgius had for many 
years refused to sell the timber at any price. 





A report from Edgerton, Wis., says that the Wisark 
Lumber Co., a $150,000 corporation, in which L. C. Whittet, 
Edgerton, and several other lumber dealers of Wisconsin 
are interested, has disposed of a tract of 12,000 acres of 
hardwood in Arkansas. The tract is located between 
Memphis and Little Rock and was purchased ten years ago 
as an investment, it is statéd. 





B. A. Box, of Searcy, Ark., has purchased 240 acres out 
of a 4,000 acre tract of virgin timberland at Barber Lake, 
White County, Ark., owned by A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, 
Wis. This tract contains white and red oak from which 
he will manufacture staves and lumber. 





The Long Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has pur- 
chased the Hayes Lumber Co.’s tate of timber in Missis- 
sippi. The tract comprises about 56,000 acres of pine and 
other timber. 





The Berry Co., of Oil City, Pa., acquired for $5,675 the 
timber on a tract of 100 acres in Rockland township, for- 
merly the property of William N. Meyers, deceased, at public 
sale. The buyers have two years in which to remove timber 
six inches or more in diameter one foot from the ground, 


T. R. Jacobs, of Dumas, Ark., has bought from A. C. 
McComb a 160 acre tract of oak and hickory timberland 
at Walnut Lake. 





Red Gum 
Satisfaction— 






UMBER AND Mie Worn 
Etmira, N.Y.” 


Paepcko=Leicht Lbre Coss, 
Gentlenens- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 
manufacture of our high clase interior 





trip and general planing mill work. 


This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good = 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Barris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_, Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 





111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: , Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._- $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . - $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons x Pet day $4 
Room with detached path at Ba $300 $s 
ee eee Single room, double 

bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


iY Two connecting rooms 
y = = with bath. Per day. 
. = 2 persons, $5 to $8 


Suwa Faun 
Y (x) With Private Bath. 
tel la Salle. 


A 
Chicago's Finest Hotel 








1026 Rooms — 834 

















THE WOODS Contains the best work of '"The Lum- 


berman Poet’’, including “* TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 





We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122° 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16’ | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 











ip —)\ 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 














SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO 
sacar! } 


or 1 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8"’& 13-16” 
vey yaern ~ pageeeel The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 














Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 28.—The retail lumber trade of St. Louis continues 
rather quiet, as always during August, but still conditions 
are reported to be much better than at this time last year, 
and it is expected that this month will show a good increase 
over the figures for August, 1916. It is believed next month 
will see a general revival in business in the various branches 
of the lumber trade, despite the falling off in speculative 
building. There was some activity during the week, one yard 
getting out a bill for seventeen houses, contracts for which 
were let some time ago. 

O. T. Baldwin, manager of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Co., 
has returned to his office in the Wright Building after a 
visit to Louisiana mills along the lines of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Louisiana River & Navigation and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads. ‘Conditions at cypress 
mills are very satisfactory,” said Mr. Baldwin. “Cars have 
been more plentiful, almost up to requirements, and ship- 
ments were moving nicely. Most all the mills are back in the 
market for orders, and are getting good prices, with fair de- 
mand. Some of the mills are working on Government orders 
for ship building timbers. From some of the manufacturers 
the Government is receiving slabs, not caring to have them 
trimmed. There is considerable activity in building at the 
various Louisiana sugar refineries, which is causing a good 
demand for No. 1 common boards. Thus most of the smaller 
mills are disposing of their common stuff right at home.” 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
will depart on Sept. 5 for Chicago, where on the following day 
he will attend the meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which or- 
ganization he is first vice president. The executive commit- 
tee meeting is preparatory to the retailers’ convention, which 
will be held on Sept. 7. Mr. Seidel will depart immediately 
after the convention for New York to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, of which he is 
Snark. 

S. P. Burkholder, of Crawfordsville, Ind., a veteran hard- 
wood manufacturer, was in St. Louis for several days, selling 
quite a bit of lumber while lere. Mr. Burkholder is 70 
years old, but is stili quite active and has no thought of 
retiring. ‘Thick oak and gum are in excellent demand,” he 
said, “and prices on common gum stock are higher now 
than at any other time for years. We have had large orders 
for oak ship timbers for quick delivery.” 

W. E. Grayson, president of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Co.; has returned from his vacation spent in Michigan. He 
visited Port Huron and Gratiot Beach, stopping off at De- 
troit for several days on his way home. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president and general manager of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., was a visitor in St. Louis today, 
stopping off here on his way to Chicago. Mr. Woodhead re- 
ports that crop prospects thruout Texas, with the exception 
of the Rio Grande country are exceptionally good, and that 
therefore the lumber interests of the State are jubilant 
over the outlook for fall business. 

W. S, Yardley, sales manager for the Sabine Lumber Co., 
reports the supplying of lumber from the company’s mills 
for various cantonments west of the Mississippi has been 
an important factor of its business, from 20 to 25 percent of 
it orders being to fill Government contracts. Mr. Yardley 
also reports that the demand from other sources is showing 
an improvement. 

Lewis E. Bradt, southern representative of the Hill-Curtis 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has returned to his headquarters, 
Suite 2193 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., after 
a successful southern trip, during which he placed five 
agencies for this well known line of sawmill machinery. Mr. 
Bradt, who will make another southern trip within the next 
few days to place additional agencies, said that he expects 
an exceptionally heavy demand for sawmill machinery be- 
cause of the large number of inquiries. Wherever he went 
he found the sawmill machinery men doing all the business 
they could handle. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 28.—Weather conditions continue ideal for getting 
out timber and this work is making good progress thruout 
the Memphis territory. Very little rain has fallen and the 
weather has been of a character to stimulate both cutting 
and hauling of logs. The supply ready for delivery to the 
milis is steadily increasing and just now owners of some of 
these logs show much concern about them for the reason that 
worms are getting into them and that they are rapidly 
deteriorating. The failure of the railroads to furnish equip- 
ment has caused owners to suffer heavy financial loss. Ef- 
forts are now being made to get cars for moving these logs 
before they are entirely ruined but there is a little hope of 
success. 

The railroads have succeeded in speeding up the move- 
ment of logs to mills at Memphis and elsewhere in this ter- 
ritory during the week. The mills here which were forced to 
close down have received enough logs to keep them going for 
some days. Russe & Burgess (Inc.), who had to close down a 
half day last week on account of lack of logs, report that 
their yards are nearly full and that they are having to 
work night and day to take care of the car loads of logs 
being delivered at their plant in North Memphis, so that 
they will not be embargoed. May Bros., the McLean Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. and other firms recently short on logs are 
also in much better position. The mills along the Iron 
Mountain in Arkansas are receiving more logs than for 
quite a while and it is estimated that by the end of the 
current week nearly all, if not all, of the mills in the im- 
mediate Memphis territory will have enough logs to start up 
their machinery. 

It is estimated that in Memphis and vicinity there is a 
shortage today of 100 cars for handling outbound shipments. 
This applies to all lines of business. Lumber interests are 
not getting all of the cars they need and other interests are 
likewise suffering. Still there is some improvement in the 
handling of outbound shipments and Secretary Townshend 
suggests that there are prospects of getting more cars in 
Memphis and the immediate territory than have been re- 
cently received. He reports, however, that outbound ship- 
ments of lumber are being greatly delayed by car shortage in 
both Arkansas and Mississippi where lumber interests are 
not receiving, except in unusual cases, more than 25 to 33 
percent of their requirements. 

The new mill recently constructed at Lepanto, Ark., by 
John C. Hirschmann, of Lepanto, and Paul Westbrook, of 
Memphis, is now in operation. It is taking its timber from 
properties controlled by Mr. Hirschmann, who owns several 
large plantations in that part of Arkansas. 

W. A. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., reports an in- 
crease in the number of inquiries for hardwood lumber within 
the last week. He says that business was rather slow for 
a while but that the outlook is more encouraging as a result 


‘ of the more liberal inquiries. 





James E. Stark, of James BH. Stark & Co., says that much 
of the slowness in buying southern hardwoods recently has 
been due to the uncertainty growing out of the pending con- 
gressional legislation dealing with income taxes and taxes 
on excess profits. He believes that, with this uncertainty 
removed thru the adoption of some scale of taxation, there 
will be a revival of buying in all lines, including lumber. 
Mr. Stark says that the indicated Government requirements 
are quite large but that the market is not yet experiencing 
any particular stimulus from Government orders, except in a 
few individual items. He believes, however, that such stimu- 
lus will be afforded shortly and foresees well maintained 
quotations for southern hardwoods. 

The case of C. M. Gooch, vice president and general man 
ager of the Woods Lumber Co., who was among those called 
in the first drawing of numbers under the selective army 
draft is attracting considerable attention. Mr. Gooch 
claimed exemption on the ground that he was in charge 
of the business of the company and on the additional groun 
that his firm had orders for furnishing lumber to the Goy- 
ernment. The exemption board excused him but the Go-- 
ernment representative reversed the decision and he has ap- 
pealed from that. Mr. Gooch is 28 and unmarried and is 
very prominently connected with the hardwood trade of this 
city and section. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 28.—There continues a heavy movement of lumber 
into and thru this city, but the great bulk of it is on account 
of Government requirements. The building market remains 
quiet, but with increasing indications that more activity may 
be expected before the close of the season. There is a good 
market for practically every grade of oak, chestnut, ash, 
gum and poplar; for cross ties of every kind of lumber froin 
which they are manufactured; for all woods adapted to the 
manufacture of furniture and vehicles, and for boxes and 
erating; for various kinds of railroad material and for oil 
field supplies. In fact, the building situation is the only 
weak feature of the market—or rather it is the only quiet 
spot in the market, for even there prices hold strong. 

This week’s report of sales of hardwoods made by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
is accompanied by the following letter on conditions: “The 
demand for oak continues good in nearly all the regular 
grades and thicknesses. The upper grades in quartered red 
oak and No. 1 common, in plain and quartered white and red 
oak, are in smaller demand and prices somewhat lower. The 
demand for timbers, railroad material etc., is unusually 
heavy, orders being more plentiful than lumber. The interest: 
ing feature of the market at this time is the greatly in- 
creased demand for oak to be used in furniture manufac- 
turing.” 

A study of the sales report for August of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association shows less spectacular price 
changes than were noticed in the July report. General 
averages for 4/4 thicknesses of oak represent advances of $1 
in quartered white FAS and No. 1 eommon, and an advance 
of $3 in FAS both white and red plain. At the same time 
declines are indicated as follows: Selects and No. 1 common, 
quartered white, $2; select quartered red, $3; No. 3 common 
and select and No. 1 common, plain white and red, each $4; 
No. 1 common and select quartered white, $5, and selects, 
plain white and red, $6. All other grades of oak are un- 
changed. The only changes in bill stocks are advances of 
$2 each in mine car. stocks, mine rails, and crossing and 
bridge plank, The average of poplar prices is unchanged 
except on drop siding, selects being $1 higher and No. 1 and 
2 common each $2 higher. There is no change in basswood 
and only one in chestnut, a $1 advance in No. 3 common. 
The best showing on the whole is made by ash, of which 
every grade is advanced—$1 on No. 2 common; $2 on No. 
38 common, $3 on No. 1 common and $5 on FAS. There is 
but one decline in gum—$1 on plain red No. 2 common. 
There are advances of $1 each on box boards, and the fol- 
lowing grades of sap, 13-inch and up, 6- to 12-inch No. 1 
and No. 3 common. Advances of $2 are reported on No. 2 
common and FAS 6-inch and wider. The only changes in 
cottonwood are advances of $1 each on box boards, 13- to 17- 
inch and FAS 6- to 12-inch. On the whole, prices are very 
satisfactory, with fewer declines than advances, and the 
great body of the market holds firm with the level of a 
month ago. 

Robert S. Hampton, president of the Cherry Lumber Co., 
of this city, who for several years has made his home in 
Titusville, Pa., leaving the business in the hands of Robert 
S. Hampton, jr., vice president, and Hartley Akin, general 
manager, has decided to make Cincinnati his home. He has 
purchased a tract of ground 130x400 feet in one of the 
suburbs on which he will erect a home, the whole to repre- 
sent an investment of about $30,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 28.—Hardwood yard stocks are moving slowly as 
there has been no change in the building slump that arrived 
in Indianapolis early in July. Hardwood manufacturers re- 
port a fair demand from the consuming trade, much of the 
present demand being for war orders. The furniture trad 
seems to be buying cautiously altho the demand is not dis 
appointing. 

There is a good demand for poplar and the call for oak 
continues strong. Wholesalers report a strong demand for 
gums and walnut. Sash and door mills are not active, and 
the demand for yellow pine stocks has fallen off heavily since 
the closing of Government contracts occurred in this territory. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce has just issued : 
statement to the public relative to rumors of graft in canton 
ment construction work at Fort Benjamin Harrison. Rumors 
had been circulated freely about the city that workmen had 
been paid higher wages than were necessary and that the 
price paid for building materials had been too high. All of 
the lumber, measuring about 6,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
stock, that was used at the fort was sold by Indianapolis re- 
tail lumbermen thru a codperative selling committee which 
they organized to assure prompt deliveries and efficient serv- 
ice. The statement of the Chamber of Commerce emphati- 
cally denied the rumor and said that the lumber trade was 
to be congratulated on its methods of dealing with the Gov- 
ernment rather than criticised. : 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 27.—Trade has been fairly active during the last week 
or ten days. Most of the Evansville uptown mills are being 
operated on full time and one large mill is running on a 
day and night schedule. Lumber prices are firm with an up- 
ward tendency. Wagon and truck manufacturers report a 
brisk trade, owing to the business given to them by the 
United States Government, and they are using great quan- 
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tities of oak, ash, gum and poplar. This has increased the 
demand here and several local hardwood manufacturers have 
just finished delivering large orders for Government con- 
tracts. Local manufacturers are taking an optimistic view 
of the situation and look for a brisk fall and winter trade. 
Reports received from the rural communities show that the 
ercp outlook is very good. 

Building operations are picking up and architects and 
contractors are fairly busy. They say there will be enough 
work the remainder of the season to keep them busy. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 27.—A big express shipment of veneers was made 
last week by the Hoosier Panel Co., New Albany, Ind., a 
carioad of veneers being shipped to the Coats Manufacturing 
Co., of Wellsville, N. Y., upon which the express charges 
were $840. The car was a large one and was handled by 
the American Express Co. This is one of the largest ex- 
press Shipments ever made from the city, but was needed 
in a hurry. The Wellsville company recently decided to quit 
manufacturing veneers, panels etc. and is now buying such 
materials from the specialty manufacturers. 

ain King, of the King Mill & Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky., 
recently received notice from the commandant of Camp 
Custer, near Grand Rapids, Mich., that he had been ac- 
cepted as a lumber inspector in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment of the army, and will shortly be called for service. Mr. 
King passed the examinations some weeks ago. C. H. Wil- 
lett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of Louisville, has 
also applied for a commission as captain in the quarter- 
master’s department, and has been endorsed by the Louisville 
Hardwood Club. He expects to take the examination shortly. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Aug. 28.—While the lumber business is good it has de- 
clined somewhat lately, and is not quite so brisk as a few 
weeks ago. Building activities remain rather slack due to 
the scarcity of labor and the high prices of materials. How- 
ever, this has not retarded importations of lumber, and mil- 
lions of feet of lumber are being brought into the Saginaw 
Valley weekly from Michigan, Wisconsin and Canadian 
points, 

The Strable Manufacturing Co., of Saginaw, reports that 
the demands are more for the smaller lots in carloads, and 
less of the larger sales. The concern has considerable busi- 
ness on contract with automobile industries and trade is 
satisfactory. Prices are firm and the outlook is good for 
the fall, there being no great surplus in Michigan, The 
company deals in hardwoods of all kinds and grades. 

Er. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, find business a little slower 
at present, but the prices remain firm. Orders are for chiefly 
carload lots of white pine, and little can be predicted as to 
the future. Building has dropped because of the unsettled 
conditions and the higher prices, 

Splendid progress is being made by the new Saginaw Auto 
Body Co. in the alterations and plans for the commencement 
of active operations at the former Feige Desk plant. The 
buildings of the company, which will use considerable lum- 
ber, are being put in good shape, and a new dry kiln is be- 
ing installed. Workmen are already engaged on body mate- 
rials, and it is expected that within a short time the company 
will be turning out eighty bodies a day, forty on one con- 
tract. There is a strong demand for the yroduct and the 
outlook is reported to be excellent. 

The Bay City plant of the C. R. Wilson Body Co., of De- 
troit, has been completed, and will be thrown open to the pub- 
lic Thursday evening under the auspices of the Bay City Board 
of Commerce. ‘Ihe mammoth plant was erected by the Weber 
Construction Co., of Bay City, in a little more than 100 days. 
The main mill building is 300 by 300 feet in size with 90,000 
square feet of unobstructed floor space. The dry storage 
building is 100 by 200 feet; the dry kilns 50 by 200 feet; and 
the power house 50 by 91 feet, the latter being 47 feet high. 

Whether Saginaw Valley lumber concerns and other in- 
dustries will profit any or not from the Government’s reduc- 
tion in coal prices is not yet known. Michigan was not in- 
cluded in the list of States where the prices were fixed, and 
local operators declare the reason for this is that the Gov- 
erpment realized the conditions of coal production here to be 
more difficult and costly. The producers declare that if the 
Government should set the prices as Jow in Michigan as 
in other fields it would be necessary to shut down the mines 
as otherwise they would operate at a loss. 

Employes of the Westover-Kamm Lumber Co., of Bay 
City, and their families enjoyed their annual outing at Lin- 
wood Beach last week. Despite the cool weather there was 
a good attendance and a fine program of sports was carried 
out, including baseball, running races, a tug-of-war and other 
features. One of the main attractions was the basket picnic. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Aug. 27.—Every prominent lumber dealer in the city had 
deserted his office for places where there might be more 
activity Monday. Evidently the fall impetus to business 
has not yet arrived. 

Building permits issued last week are faintly encouraging. 
They totaled $351,565, an increase of $19,000 over the previ- 
ous week, but far below the same week in,1916. That the 
Sluiap is only temporary is manifested by the action of the 
Central Mill & Lumber Co., thru its local manager, W. J. 
Mocriss, in opening a new yard on the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road in this city. The company will carry a complete stock, 
Mr. Morriss announces. It deals largely in carload lots for 
buiiders and contractors. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Aug. 28.—Because of the demand for lumber to fill Govern- 
ment orders there has been some advances in market values. 
Fx * example at Eau Claire last week pine lumber went up $2 
a thousand. Manufacturers report that the reason for this 
Sudden rise is the fact that stocks are badly broken on ac- 
count of Government orders for immense quantities of lumber 
for cantonment purposes. Number 1 hemlock is selling at 
$86 a thousand retail and No. 2 at $34 a thousand. Lath has 
advanced 50 cents a thousand. 

Charles Popke has started work with a crew of men raising 
logs from the bottom of the Embarrass River for the Hatten 
Lumber Co., of New London. Six weeks are expected to be 
devoted to the work. William Loewecke estimates roughly 
that 150,000 feet of pine, hemlock and other logs will be 
— The timber will be rafted down to the mill at New 

4zondon, 

The first announcement of the season as to logging opera- 
tions this fall on any extensive scale in Wisconsin comes from 
New London, Wis., where the Hatten Lumber Co., is looking 
forward to the most active operations the coming season 
Tecorded in its history in years. It expects to operate three 
camps of its own under Arthur Lindsay, sr., around Galloway, 
= will also employ a number of jobbers in that section. 
_vesing will also continue at Monico, where Charles Popke 

vo engaged last winter. Timber will also be cut at three 
Points on the Wisconsin & Northern Railway around Lily, as 


well'as near Rhinelander. At present the last winter’s cut 
of between 200,000 and 300,000 feet of pulpwood logs is being 
shipped out by Foreman C. H. Freeman at Camp No. 1, east 
of Bowler, the logs going to'a Kaukauna mill. Considerable 
tanbark was peeled there this spring. At Galloway a crew is 
engaged in shipping out logs and in farm work. The com- 
pany’s farm at that point is being steadily improved. A con- 
siderablé crop will be raised this year to help out the food 
situation. The timber to be cut the coming season in all 
camps will be hemlock and hardwood and incidentally such 
cedar as is encountered. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 28.—Northern mill owners are turning their attention 
to the matter of the coming season’s logging work and already 
are having experiences which indicate that work in whe 
woods will be probably the most expensive in the history 
of the lumbering industry. Logging contractors who are now 
engaged in lining up their work for the winter report that 
they are able to procure only a small part of the labor that 
ordinarily is required, while tentative contracts fer supplies 
of all kinds call for prices that heretofore have been unheard 
of. This experience coincides with that of summer loggers, 
who are running into such heavy expense that they consider 
it very questionable if they can break even on the season’s 
work. Conditions are not improving, the course being rather 
to a greater disadvantage, especially insofar as wages and 
the cost of foodstuffs and other necessities are concerned. 
Loggers are using every effort to eliminate waste and to 
devise ways and means of reducing costs. Sixty of the lead- 
ing loggers of the northern district met at Ashland last 
week to talk things over. 

A few lumber companies look forward to the most exten- 
sive logging operations in their experience. Among these is 
the Hatten Lumber Co., New London, Wis., which expects to 
operate three camps of its own and intends to employ a num- 
ber of contractors. ‘The cut will be confined to hardwood 
and hemlock, with such cedar as may be encountered. 

Loss from forest fires so far this year are relatively small 
and timber owners consider themselves fortunate that the 
numerous incipient blazes which started during July and 
August were of small consequence. Reports from upper 
Michigan say that the forest fire damage thus far is the 
smallest in many years. Veteran timber cruisers report that 
they have never known a more favorable season, and they 
are inclined to attribute the condition to the excellent work 
which has been done by the State governments in the pre- 
vention of fires in the woods. 

Retail lumber business thruout the State is in a healthy 
condition and yards are buying on a scale that is satisfactory 
to mills and wholesalers. With the approach of fall and 
the coming of relief from the arduous labor on farms, the 
rural communities are again entering the market and placing 
requirements. Prices that have been obtained for crops of 
all kinds during the last year and prospect of those that 
will be in effect during the coming year have created a splen- 
did state of prosperity on the farms and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the demand for lumber is bound to be of large 
proportions. 

Retail lumber prices are fairly well maintained, with here 
and there a report of firmness that is reflected in advancing 
prices. On the whole, however, the old lists are still in 
effect. In some quarters it is said that southern yellow pine 
has eased up somewhat, due to the larger supply, but 
northern pine is firmly held. A report was published at Eau 
Claire, Wis., last week that pine had advanced $2 a thousand, 
due to the large requirements by the Government for canton- 
ment material, but this was promptly denied by authorities. 

The Northern Wood Products Co., Glidden, Wis., has under- 
taken plans for the more extensive utilization of raw mate- 
rial at its disposal and is now erecting an addition to the 
plant, which will be equipped with woodworking machinery 
that will provide employment at light work of a considerable 
number of girls and young women. 

Milwaukee building permits for last week showed a gain 
over the corresponding week of 1916, altho the number of 
permits issued fell slightly. Last week eighty-two permits 
of an aggregate value of $153,176 were issued, against eighty- 
eight permits valued at $134,525 a year ago. 

The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., is 
erecting three new buildings, 60x64 feet; 100x120 feet, and 
100x180 feet, to handle large.Government orders for army 
trucks. In the same city the Topp-Stewart Tractor Co., 
originally organized as the Four Wheel Tractor Co., is build- 
ing the first unit of its new plant. The Silent Washing Ma- 
chine Co., formerly of Appleton, Wis., also is locating in 
Clintonville and has started work on a new plant where three 
types of manual and mechanical washing machines for the 
home will be manufactured in large quantities. 

At Green Bay, Wis., a new plant is being erected for the 
Lawson Aircraft Co., incorporated for $300,000 by Green 
Bay capital. 

The Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wis., has purchased 
the former Gerard lumber yard property and will equip one 
of the buildings for a sawmill, operated by electric power. 

Rieboldt & Wolter, shipbuilders, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., are 
erecting three new shops, two of which will be used for wood- 
working and the third for the metal working department. 
The yards are now under control of the Government and the 
largest piece of work in hand is a 264-foot cargo steamer 
contracted for by the Crosby Transportation Co., Milwaukee, 
but since taken over by the Federal Shipping Board for 
ocean service. The boat will require 800,000 feet of lumber, 
principally oak. 





Hogs a War Necessity 


Uncle Sam and his Allies need huge 
amounts of pork and will pay good 
prices for fat, sleek, healthy hogs. Are 
you raising all you can? 

A hog house with concrete founda- 
tion and floor, either tile or lumber 
sheathing provides shelter against cold 
and rain, is easy to keep clean and 
keeps hogs healthy. 

Let us give you our price on a build- 
ing of this kind such as you may need. 
A bushel of wheat or corn or 100 
pounds of pork will buy more building 
material today than ever before. 


Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co. 











BOOSTING THE SALES OF LUMBER 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


; “Velvet Edge” 
ce =PLAIN- y” Flooring 
SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


| ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














Conservative Builders 


Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd beper. who have their customers’ best interests at 
eart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


feature the famous 
Dixie Moulding 
Casing 


Brand 
Base, Etc. 


Flooring 


The next time you have a “‘stickler” for quality send us your or- 
der. Better get our prices today. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
a C = 





'ypress and Gum Lumber. 











r[HESE are the two principal factors in our 
manufacturing policy. The first is a gift 
of Nature for we are located in the Heart of the 
Best Arkansas Timber; the second, is the re- 
sult of experienced and careful inspectors who 
ship a straight, reliable even grade— National 
Inspection guaranteed. Let us quote you on 
your next order for 


Band-Sawed Southem Hardwoods 


QTD. WHITE OAK PLAIN RED OAK 
PLAIN & QTD, RED GUM 

ASH SAP GUM 

CYPRESS CAR MATERIAL 


Write or Wire Today. 














1} || NOOUUH AVEO OHAARARGDUGNALANAA DO LAER UTHER ONAN OEE 


FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
; . Assi of 
By as H omen. ay paen 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, >r 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. -Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE vv OOD berman Poet”, including ““ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ee ee 
exas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


for the factory man 


Oak, Ash, 

Gum, _ who wants something 
ao” better than the ordi- 
Hickory, nary. When it comes 
Structural. tO quality and figure 
Timbersup here’s the place to 


to 49° long. send your orders. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT uonr. cusoum,cs.A. 
TEXAS Yellow Pine Dept. a 


A.0. DAVIS, Mgr. 


= Hardwood Dept. 
xy outhern) 
Hardwoods 


and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President 
| FESXSeT™ Hardwood Co. | 


Red Cedar ion Pine | 


Shingles  CedarPoes 


Our prices will interest you. Piling and Posts 























Hay & Ratcliffe,” “csitmsvs‘omo | 











Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 






Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 





Tell us your needs. HELEN, FLORIDA 


i: Yellow Pine 


{ Rough and Dressed 


Flooring, ne 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Be 


Graves Brothers Co. PosrcR?: 





som MUA 





IN FOREST LAND fa.ananitsacedr i iis 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, pesipad, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug, 27,--That there will be but little logging done in 
western Washington before Oct. 15 is the opinion of Edward 
P. Blake, of the Washington Log Brokerage, who says that 
the present long, dry spell, coupled with stiff breezes, makes 
it extremely hazardous for locomotives to go into the woods. 
However, there are enough logs in the water to keep the mills 
that will operate going until that time. 

The fuel situation is one that will bother operators of 
logging camps, especially if they are not protected by fuel 
oil contracts. Many loggers have had their locomotives 
transformed into oil burners, in order to cut down the fire 
risk. This week the Standard Oil Co. and Union Oil Co. 
served notice on oil consumers that no further deliveries 
would be made, except to fill present contracts, and buyers 
who have been purchasing on the open market found them- 
selves without any source of supply. The oil companies 
attribute their inability to furnish fuel to three reasons: 
falling off in California production of about 40,000 barrels 
daily ; commandeering by the Government of a large quantity 
of oil; and the loss thru commandeering and submarine 
destruction of many oil-carrying tankers. Coal shows signs 
of having a shortage this winter, and the market is ab- 
normally firm. British Columbia exporters have been notified 
by the Canadian Government to restrict their shipments to 
the minimum, and this source of supply may be cut off at 
any time. 

For the purpose of testing its use for airplane construc- 
tion the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has had 
shipped to the timber testing laboratory of the Government 
at Madison, Wis., a carload of specially selected young growth 
Douglas fir logs. Results of the tests are being anxiously 
awaited by the association, as if they are successful, it means 
an almost inexhaustible supply of airplane stock. 

Lyle S. Vincent & Co., wholesale shingle brokers, have 
opened offices at 1015 White Building. Mr. Vincent is taking 
over the business of his father, W. F. Vincent, who was in 
the shingle game here for about ten years, up to the time 
of his sudden death a few weeks ago. 

M. G. Truman, of Marsh & Truman, Chicago, was a Seattle 
visitor the early part of last week. Mr. Truman is return- 
ing to his home in the East by way of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Anne L. Monahan, the only woman staff member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, is making Seattle her head- 
quarters for compiling data for the Government relative to 
lumber costs and operations in this State. Miss Monahan 
has made her home for nearly ten years in Wausau, Wis., 
where she is a public accountant by profession. She expects 
to remain in Seattle until next month. 

The Two Lakes Lumber Co., of Seattle, has joined. the 
membership of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. R. A. 
Dailey, secretary of the association, has just returned from 
an enjoyable vacation spent at the logging headquarters of 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co., at Comax, B. C. 

The high cost of logging materials is shown by the sale 
of the Little River Logging Co.’s equipment, at Port Angeles. 
This road, which was the pioneer railway of that district, 
was built about twenty years ago. After service for that 
length of time the rails have been sold for twice their 
original cost. 

R. L. Fromme, for the last five years forest supervisor of 
the Olympic National Forest, has been put in charge of the 
Alaska National Forest. He succeeds W. G. Weigle, who has 
been called into service in France as captain of the Second 
Forest Regiment. Mr. Fromme will be succeeded by Super- 
visor J. Roy Harvey, who has been connected with the Port- 
land office of the service. Mr. Fromme’s new assignment is 
for the period of the war. 

The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. has had plans com- 
pleted for a new 2-story office building, to be built at its plant 
near Snoqualmie Falls. The building will be 40x60, of frame 
and stucco construction. 

Cc. P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
was a Seattle visitor the early part of last week. He has 
returned to his home in the East. 

B. L. Thane, manager of the Alaska Gastineau Mining Co., 
and president of the Thane Development Co., of Juneau, 
Alaska, has announced that $25,000,000 will be spent in the 
vicinity of Juneau for an enormous wood and pulp mill, as 
soon as certain contracts can be secured from the Govern- 
ment covering the amount of raw materials to be used. 
Whether this will have any connection with other plans 
heretofore announced is not known. Mr. Thane’s connection 
with the Hayden-Jackling interests makes it possible that 
they will be interested in the syndicate. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 27.—The district draft appeals board, which began 
its sessions in Tacoma last week, hearing draft exemption 
appeals from Tacoma and all southwest Washington counties, 
granted to a logging engineer in the employ of the Inman- 
Polson Lumber Co. its first exemption on industrial grounds. 
The appeal was presented by Superintendent Young, of the 
company, in behalf of Joseph Lebo, an engineer employed on 
the Inman-Polson logging road, the company setting forth 
that it is engaged in furnishing ship building material to 
shipyards in Tacoma and Portland and that if Lebo were 
drafted it would seriously handicap the work of the company 
in supplying material for Government vessels. Lieut. Gov. 
Louis F. Hart, chairman, and other members of the draft 
board voted to exempt Lebo from draft. 

“We find the market very firm,’ said Lee Doud, of the 
Defiance Lumber Co., last week. “We have been running 
since last Monday on the 8-hour schedule. The yard stock 
demand is small in volume, but there is sufficient of it to take 
care of what output there is at prices firm on the 19 card. 
Cutting orders and special business are also brisk and the 
outlook on everything that comes in is for a firm market.” 

The Pacific National Lumber Co. is getting out a special 
order of ties for the new municipally-owned street car line 
to be built by the city across the tide flats to the Todd ship 
building: plant, the Foundation Co.’s new plant, the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and Ernest Dolge (Inc.) mills. 
Work is to begin at once. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 27.—With all the sawmills in this locality closed 
down, and small chances of making any agreement with the 
strikers, most of the millmen are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to make extensive repairs in their plants. The 
market for both shingles and lumber is quiet. There seems 
to be little demand from the East. This condition is believed 
to be due to the fact that yard dealers are waiting to see what 
the farmers all over the country are going to do with the 
money they get from their crops. The present tendency is 
to hold money and to do little building. 
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Some of the local shingle mills, all of which are running, 
are having a hard time to market their output, altho the 
prices are fair. The crops are reported to be good, and crop 
prices high, so that a hig fall business is looked for, if the 
farmers will spend their money on improvements. 

With the reopening this week of the Seaside shingle mill, 
all the large shingle mills here, including the two Clough- 
Hartley mills, the C, B. mill, and the Jamison mill, are now 
operating on the old 10-hour a day schedule. 

The Ferry-Baker mill has made considerable repairs since 
it closed, and the Clark-Nickerson plant has been partly dis- 
mantled in the course of making general repairs. Practically 
all the mills have been overhauled during the period of idle- 
ness. Most of the mills are shipping stock on hand. The 
logging camps are still closed down, and will not.start up 
again until the rain prevents possibility of forest fires, and 
even then may not be able to resume operations. 

N. K. Henderson, secretary and manager of the Wait 
Lumber & Shingle Co., located at Granite Falls, reports the 
resumption of the company’s sawmill this week on an 8-hour 
schedule, the men accepting 25 cents less for the shorter day 
than they received for the 10-hour run. The planing mill ha 
been in continual operation, and this, too, is now running on 
the 8-hour basis, with wages paid, as at the sawmill, for 
approximately a nine hours’ run. Mr. Henderson says the 
new plan has been arranged between employer and employees 
to last until the settlement of the strike. The company’s 
shingle mill and logging camp are still closed. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 27.—While labor troubles are causing disorder in in- 
dustries thruout the Northwest, the sawmills of the Willis 
mette Valley are operating quite steadily, due to the fact 
that a great majority of the employees are permanent resi- 
dents in the sawmill communities, men with homes and fam- 
ilies, who do not believe in playing the part of the rolling 
stone that gathers no moss. The men are paid as high wages 
as the industry will stand and upon the prosperity of the 
lumber industry depends in a large measure the general 
prosperity of these communities. The men realize this and 
conduct themselves accordingly. In the Columbia River 
Valley and in Portland there has been little trouble with 
the employees as compared with the situation in Washing- 
ton, but the supply of men has been somewhat short and 
wages have been advanced from time to time. .Today the 
situation seems to be improving. 

The prolonged dry weather has made the forests like 
tinder and flames are doing some damage in different sec- 
tions of the State. The origin of these fires has been laid 
at the door of I. W. W. agents, but one lumberman declared 
that careless campers probably are the responsible parties. 
A fire did some damage to his company’s plant, and he said 
everybody but the company blamed the I. W. W. agitators. 
Personally he was confident the flames had spread from a 
camper’s fire. 

John Saari, president of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, returned last week 
from an extended trip to Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake City, 
and reported the retail yards pretty well stocked, but every- 
body looking forward to a good fall business. These observya- 
tions were based on the crop prospects, which are for good 
prices, tho the yield may not be so encouraging. He found 
business about normal for this time of the year, which means 
quiet. 

Charles T. Earley, general manager of the Oregon Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, was at 
Batesville, Ore., last week, where the company is building 
a 125,000-foot capacity mill. Batesville is in the Sumpter 
Valley and the mill will cut white pine as does the com- 
pany’s mill at Baer. Installation of the machinery is neces- 
sarily slow because of difficulty in getting the parts deliv- 
ered. R. B. Harley, sales manager, says that the reports 
from the eastern Oregon mill are to the effect that the mills 
are busy on orders that have been booked for some time, so 
that the present lull of the midsummer months is not affect- 
ing them. He says there is also a good demand for box 
shooks. 

A. Bystrom, of the Lindstrom-Hanforth Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, was a Portland visitor last week. Mr. Bystrom says 
the high cost of production has prompted the mill owners to 
shut down to remain idle till the labor situation improves. 

A report was sent out over the wires last week that fire 
had destroyed the mill of the Tappendorf. Lumber Co. at 
Sherwood, but Manager J. H. McKenzie states that the fire 
was confined to some brush and the roof of the donkey 
engine. 

Four of the men of the Portland offices of the Government 
Forest Service who attended the officers’ training camp xt 
Presidio have received their commissions. F. W. Rase, entry 
surveyor, has been appointed captain and will be retained 
at the Presidio to assist in training the second camp: 
K. P. Cecil, also entry surveyor, was appointed first lieu 
tenant, while James Franklin, topographer, and J. M. Stewart, 
forest clerk, were given ranks of second lieutenant. 

M. G. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Mackintosh Truman Lumber Co., Seattle, and 
J. W. Mackintosh, of the latter concern, were in Portland 
last week. Mr. Truman was on his way east after one of his 
periodical visits to his Seattle office. 

W. D. Johnson, president of the American Lumber & Manu 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent last week in Portland 
looking after western buying connections. 

Rufus G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Co. 
Seattle, motored to Portland last week, returning by way 0! 
Willapa and Grays Harbor. 

Frank A. Paramino, of Oliver J. Olson & Co., wholesale 
lumber and vessel owners, San Francisco, was in Portland « 
few days last week on a buying trip to the mills. Vere 
W. Hunter, of San Francisco, who recently engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business there, was also in Portland. 

Cc. L. Hall, representing the Edward Hines Lumber Co.. 
Chicago, was in Portland last week, going from here to Grays 
Harbor and Puget Sound on one of his periodical buying 
trips. 

Phillip Buehner, president of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore., has returned to his home in Portland after 
a brief sojourn at the mill, which he reports running steadily 
and turning out a little more than 150,000 feet daily, of 
which nearly one-third is spruce. Two new dry kilns are 
being installed and four fast feed woodworking machines 
and a timber planer are being added to the planing mill 
equipment. Handling is being facilitated by the addition of 
several electric cranes, and the plant, as a whole, is one of 
the very active Oregon mills. 

L. S. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, was in Portland a day early last week on his way 
east, via Boise, where he intended spending a day with the 
Boise Payette Lumber Co. On his way out he visited the 
Weyerhaeuser mills in the Inland Empire and at Everett. 
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KLAMATH FALLS, ORE, 


Aug, 27.—F. Hill Hunter, of the Sawmill Engineering 
& Constructing Co., is completing a large dredger here for 
several important purposes. The first is to reclaim the 
site for the sawmill which he now expects to install next 
spring adjacent to the Ewauna Box Factory; the second to 
dredge a log canal for the Chelsea Lumber & Box Co., and 
the last to throw up a dike across the marsh for the new 
Strahorn railroad. Mr. Hunter asserts that just as soon as 
the construction of the Strahorn line reaches a point where 
he is assured of logging transportation from the Sprague 
River country he will be in a position to install a mill of 
20,000,000 feet capacity on his city site. Spurs are to be 
built both to the Kspee and Strahorn lines, and if logs are 
available it is planned to have all matters in shape to begin 
running early in the spring. 

A new site has been purchased by the Ewauna Box Co. 
adjoining that of the Hunter site and if logs are available 
au new mill will be installed there in the near future. A 
new office for the plant has just been completed and several 
other new features have lately been added. The yards are 
to be moved back and the whole factory be put under one 
roof. A modern blow pipe system has just been installed. 

All the mills about Klamath are running full capacity 
day and night shifts. The men are well paid and seem per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Within the last few weeks indications are pointing to the 
fact that still other mills and factories are to be located in 
and about Kiamath Falls in the near future. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 27.—The Peruvian bark Belfast last week completed 
loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber at the E. K. Wood mill for 
the west Coast. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the steam 
schooner Waukena is loading 500,000 feet for San Pedro. 
Within the week the schooner Blakeley is due to berth at this 
mill to load a return cargo for Honolulu. The schooner 
A. M. Baxter is receiving a cargo for Hawaii there now. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. has recently re- 
ceived several orders for fir lumber to be furnished the Italian 
Government for airplane construction. Manager Thomas 
Karles states that the company now has on hand all of the 
orders of this sort that it can fill. Attempts have been 
made by strikers to close the company’s sawmill, but these 
have failed, and the plant is running full blast. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 27.—The I. W. W. situation is being handled in an ex- 
peditious manner in Lincoln County, Montana, where a num- 
ber of the most important mills are located, the largest of 
which is the Libby Lumber Co., at Libby. A few days ago 
eight I. W. W.’s were arrested for vagrancy and, thru the 
prompt attention of County Attorney Maiden, were convicted 
by a jury and will probably have to spend thirty days on the 
County road. These men came to Libby with the express 
purpose, apparently, of closing down the big mill. 

On account of shortage of steel, work on the Blackfoot 
branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway that 
runs northwest out of Missoula, has been delayed, but grad- 
ing has been done as far as Clearwater, and it is estimated 
that this much will be completed before winter. When this 
branch line is finished it will probably run into Great Falls, 
making a main line. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., who is very heavily interested in saw- 
milling and timber lands in California and elsewhere, is 
spending several weeks in Montana looking over his exten- 
sive business interests here, Mr. Hammond being president of 
the two largest mercantile establishments in the State—the 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., at Kalispell, and Missoula Mer- 
cantile Co., at Missoula. 

E. D. Gardner, in charge of the Forest Service office at 
tutte, advises that fire fighters have been taken on a special 
Milwaukee train ‘to assist in a bad fire in Avery, Ida. About 
five hundred acres of land have been burned over north of 
Libby, Mont. ‘The original of these fires is believed to be 
partly due to brush burning and partly to lightning. There 
are approximately 160 men at that point fighting the fires. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 27.—The principal change in the fir market during 
the last week was the adoption of the new domestic cargo 
list No. 7 by the San Francisco wholesalers. This amounts 
to an increase of $1 in the delivered price of common fir, 
making the base $24 on common. Clears also have been ad- 
vanced about $1 to correspond with the other prices. The 
difficulty in getting northern mills to fill orders at the old 
prices, while eastern rail business at higher prices was more 
attractive, forced the local wholesalers to put the new list 
into operation on California business. There is a slight fall- 
ing off in receipts of lumber here. Altho the building demand 
is light here there are more inquiries for special cuttings 
and heavy timbers than can be filled. 

There is no improvement in the San Francisco retail mar- 
ket and the movement of lumber out of the yards for build- 
ing construction purposes is very light. The only big busi- 
ness done recently has been the filling of some large orders 
for lumber for the construction of army cantonments at Camp 
Fremont, near Palo Alto. Retail prices are well maintained, 
however, at the advances necessitated by the recent advances 
in the wholesale base. 

R. G. Dun & Co.’s San Francisco representative reviews 
business as follows: Harvest operations are in full swing 
and in some sections completed, and from practically all the 
farm centers reports indicate the final yield exceeds the early 
rather pessimistic estimates, and, with no doubt of high 
prices, feeling in commercial circles continues to improve, 
altho there is still considerable conservatism in buying. The 
Government demands continue to play a large part in local 
jobbing trade, with export business a good second. Plans 
are being considered by many San Francisco houses to secure 
permanently the foreign business, or as much of it as pos- 
sible, that has come here as a result of the war, especially the 
East Indian business, which has recently assumed large pro- 
portions. For the first time a liner is leaving here for ports 
in India without transshipment of merchandise and is taking 
out a heavy cargo. 4 , 

Conditions are unchanged at the white and sugar pine mills 
in California, with a shortage of labor in some department at 
nearly every plant and a slight car shortage of cars to con- 
tend with. However, an excellent showing is being made 
under the circumstances with the mill managers making every 
possible effort to increase production. It is understood that 
a further advance in prices on some grades of sugar and white 
pine will become effective on Sept. 1. The advance on clears 
varies on different items, ranging from $1 to $1.50. Number 
1 common will not be advanced but Nos. 2 and 3 will go up $1. 

It is announced that seven of the newest and best-equipped 
Steam lumber schooners on the Pacific coast will be pur- 
chased by the French Government, providing the United 
States Shipping Board gives permission for the change of 


registry, They are the Virginia Oleon, owned by Oliver J. 
Olson; the Robert 0, Sudden, owned by Sudden & Chriaten- 
son; the Ryder Hanify, owned by John R. Hanify; the Hdna 
Christenson, owned by Sudden & Christenson; the Lucinda 
Hanify, owned by John R. Hanify; the Anne Hanify and the 
Catherine G. Sudden, now being built for John R. Hanify and 
Sudden & Christenson, respectively, at the Fulton yards in 
San Pedro. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co.’s two sawmills at Mc- 
Cloud are being operated nearly up to capacity under General 
Manager F.. B. Hutchens. The total daily output is from 
615,000 to 625,000 feet of white and sugar pine lumber. 
About 100,000 feet of this is being manufactured into white 
pine box shook daily. The labor situation is better. at Mc- 
Cloud than at some of the other plants in the Sierras, altho 
the company would employ more men if they were available. 
A new price list was issued by the McCloud River Lumber 
Co. on Aug. 20. About the half of the items were advanced, 
and the new list amounts to a leveling up of prices, rather 
than a general advance. Number 3 clear and better were 
advanced $1. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 28.—Arthur R. Rogers, president of the Rogers Lum- 
ber Co., has been designated as manager of the northern 
division of the American Red Cross, embracing Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. Mr. Rogers has 
given much time to the work of the Red Cross for several 
years. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
formerly secretary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was here last week with his wife, attending the 
funeral of Mrs. Rhodes’ father. Mr. Rhodes said that 
patriotic business men in every line are codperating finely 
with the Government, as shown by southern mills moving 
200,000,000 feet of lumber in six weeks for army canton- 
ments. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was here the other day conferring with 
oflicials of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association on 
insurance matters. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., 
stopped here last week after a visit to his old home in La 
Crosse, Wis., and reported that the company’s mill is quite 
free from I. W. W. men and hence is having little trouble 
from their interference. 

George P. Thompson, of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), has 
returned from a visit to a number of the concern’s yards in 
North Dakota. He found conditions excellent in a business 
way, with farmers getting good returns from their crops, 
but does not expect the usual retail trade this fall owing 
to the disturbances in local conditions caused by the young 
men legving home for the war. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 28.—The yellow pine market is holding up well, 
according to local manufacturers, especially on timbers. The 
Government is taking all the large sizes for boat construction 
and the railroads and commercial business are taking the 
rest. As a result there are practically no timbers to be had. 

Yard stock, especially No. 1 dimension, is a little off, with 
prices about $1 below the September list. The Government 
has practically cleaned up all 1-inch stock, 1x4 to 1x12 No. 2 
and practically all lengths of No. 2 dimension, and as a 
result No. 1 dimension and No. 1 1-inch stock is a little off. 
However, the local lumbermen believe there will be no trouble 
in disposing of this stock later on at an advance over the 
present market in view of the good prices being obtained by 
the farmers for cotton. The announcement that the Mexican 
Government is about to close a loan of $250,000,000, of which 
$150,000,000 is to be used in rehabilitating railroads, has 
been taken to mean that in the near future the lumber people 
will have more business than they can handle. 

Income from the operation of Texas railroads for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1917, increased by $15,595,606, 
or 59.64 percent, as compared with the corresponding twelve 
months of last year, according to a report just issued by the 
State Railroad Commission. 

Appropriations aggregating more than $300,000 to cover 
the cost of betterments and improvements determined upon 
during July have been made by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, according to a statement just issued. This is part of a 
proposed investment of about $15,000,000 which the road 
last month determined upon for new equipment and improve- 
ments. Expenditures at an average of about $300,000 have 
been made monthly since March, Included in the new equip- 
ment will be 3,800 new freight cars, delivery of which is 
scheduled for September and October. The line is one of the 
biggest carriers of lumber in the South. 

The contract for the rebuilding of the Galveston causeway 
which was destroyed in the storm of 1915 has been awarded 
to H. E. Larkin and A. A. Sangster, representing the Larkin 
& Sangster Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and calls for an expend- 
iture of $1,725,000. The structure is expected to be com- 
pleted in two years. 

The Tyler Box & Lumber Manufacturing Co., a new indus- 
try here, has purchased a site on the north side and will 
begin the building of a large plant. It is expected to be in 
operation before the end of the year, and will engage in the 
manufacture of veneer boxes. D. C. Anderson is president of 
the ecmpany. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., has been 
honored by '[roop H, First Texas cavalry. In recognition of 
the lumberman’s aid to the unit, to the State and to the 
nation, the troop has adopted the name of John Henry Kirby 
Rangers. It is composed of recruits from this section, 

C. P. Meyer, assistant general manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., will hereafter be known as chief operating manager, 
as a result of the change of titles just announced. His duties 
will remain unchanged. R. E. Brown, assistant sales man- 
ager, will be assistant operating manager and H. B. Hildreth 
will be assistant manager of mills. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 27.—A heavy and steady demand for timbers. for 
both Government and commercial use featured the yellow 
pine market in this section last week, according to local 
manufacturers. ‘The demand, they say, has been much 
greater than has been their ability to supply, and as a result 
prices on timbers have stiffened substantially. 

An improvement in the car situation at many mill points 
has been very noticeable, due, it is believed, to the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in sending thousands 
of cars to the South, and also due to the efforts of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board in inducing shippers to load to capacity 
and allow their shipments to move with dispatch. This relief 
in the car shortage, however, is believed to be only tempo- 
rary and within the next two or three weeks the situation 
will be even worse than it has been the last six months, 
they declare, for early in September there will begin a heavy 
movement of crops, troops and Government supplies. 

For several weeks Government orders have been plentiful 
and the movement of ship building timbers and cantonment 
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lumber has been general thruout the yellow pine belt. 

Hardwood dealers are marking time, but the manufac- 
turers, expecting a big demand for their products this fall, 
are operating regularly. They have experienced little diffi- 
culty in disposing of their seasoned stocks, but August, being 
in the vacation period, was a rather light buying month. 
Dealers are beginning to return from their vacations, how- 
ever, and Saturday a number of inquiries were received by 
the manufacturers, indicating that business will be brisk 
by the middle of next month. a 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 28.—The general lumber demand continues to be 
somewhat disappointing. There still is virtually no buying 
for fall stocks and the orders that are booked are for very 
badly mixed cars. There is more eagerness for orders 
on the part of mills in the various fields and the buyers are 
not showing much interest in the market. They are deter- 
mined to put off buying as long as possible, and that, ap- 
parently, is for some time, as the yard stocks are not by 
any means depleted, and neither the city nor the country 
consumers are taking stock very rapidly at this time. 

Uncertainty regarding the draft undoubtedly is having a 
very considerable effect on business in this section. Men who 
may be called in the draft are not making any investments 
or buying homes and it is among men of that age that in- 
vestment builders find the majority of their customers hence 
the building game is very much curtailed. The builders say 
that they are not expecting to be very active until the draft 
is cleared up definitely. 

It is evident now that the damage to the corn and forage 
crops in Kansas, Oklahoma and Western Missouri was not 
as large as was first estimated. The copious rains have 
brought out the crop in almost miraculous fashion and the 
farmers are much more optimistic than a week or ten days 
ago. Corn fields that were considered dead are going to 
yield from fifteen to thirty bushels to the acre, it is re- 
ported, and with corn at the price it now is, that means a 
big thing for the farmers. All forage crops are bountiful 
now, also, and with live stock prices at record heights the 
interest in stock raising has very much increased and farmers 
who hitherto have not paid much attention to stock are 
equipping themselves for it now. That means a great demand 
for material for barns, fences and the like and country yard 
men are expecting an unusual call this fall for that class 
of lumber. 

Kansas City lumbermen were conspicuous in the prelim- 
inary play for the city golf championship. Among those 
selected by their clubs to represent them in the tournament 
were: H. E. Frost, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co.; L. V. 
Graham, vice president and general manager of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington; M. B. Nelson; second 
vice president and sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.; H. U. Darling, manager of the Arkansas Valley Lum- 
ber Co.; Fred Wilson, of the A. L. Houghton Lumber Co., and 
E. A. Horr, manager of the lumber department of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington. 

William M. Beebe, manager of the southern yellow pine 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is in New York 
on a business trip. 

D, E. Chapin, of the wholesale firm of Chapin & Davis, is 
back from several weeks among the southern mills. Mr. 
Chapin says that some of the manufacturers are ready to 
handle more business than they are getting now. 

M. M. Riner, president of the Riner Lumber Co., and 
T. I. Bennett, of Dibert, Stark & Brown, have returned from 
a motor trip to Colorado. ‘They spent several weeks fishing 
near Leadville and report plenty of fish, some of which they 
caught. 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president and general manager 
of the retail department of the Long-Bell company, is back 
from his vacation at Colorado Springs. Mr. Foresman was 
accompanied by J. E. Marrs, formerly president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and general manager of 
the Minnetonka Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. They 
spent nearly a month playing golf and motoring. 

F. J. Buschow, of the Buschow Lumber Co., who has just 
returned from a 2-weeks’ trip in northern Arkansas, reports 
conditions there the best he ever has seen them. Crops of 
all kinds are abundant and there is a pronounced feeling 
of optimism among farmers and business men in that sec- 
tion. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has bought the yard of O. ff. 
Waters at Breckenridge, Okla. The company now has be- 
tween 105 and 110 yards, most of which are in southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 28.—-There has been some weakness in the yellow 
pine market lately, but in a general way the mills have been 
doing fairly well, and with the order files growing a little 
the millmen are feeling quite cheerful. Inquiry is strong, 
indicating a healthy improvement in demand, and many are 
looking for an upward turn in the market at an early date. 
The mills appear to be in good shape to resist any tendency 
that might develop teward a decline. The numerous orders 
for Governmental purposes are having an influence in this 
respect. Due to these orders, a number of the mills have 
very little yard stock to offer at this time. One mill recently 
reported that it would probably get out 100 cars this month 
for Camp Beauregard, near Alexandria, and a similar situ- 
ation could be reported by many other mills, especially those 
depended upon by the trade for shipping mixed cars as retail 
yard stock. 

Owing to the difficulty in placing mixed car orders the 
prices on retail yard stock when called for in this manner 
are higher than are the figures at which surplus material is 
offered in straight cars at some mills. This situation is espe- 
cially helping the market at this time, and the fact that retail 
yards can not place mixed orders except at the high prices 
will no doubt have a good influence on the market during the 
fall season. 

One of the principal reasons for weakness in the market 
seems to be the activity of some wholesalers in handling 
transit cars and disposing of the lumber at sacrifice prices. 
There has been a surplus of transits, due to the plentiful 
supply of cars at some points. 

As stated above, inquiry is strong, especially for the plac- 
ing of special orders and requirements, and there is some 
difficulty in placing these orders. .In some cases the sellers 
are not accepting the offers made. If this strong inquiry 
keeps up, the market undoubtedly will strengthen soon. 

The Government apparently is having no trouble getting 
all the cars it needs for its orders, which receive preference 
all along the line, but cars are still hard to get for some of 
the commercial movements. 

When crops begin to move, this situation promises to grow 
worse. Cotton picking is well under way in this section, 
and the farmers will have lots of money, due to the big price 
to be obtained. In order to get the crop gathered as quickly 
as possible farmers hereabouts are offering 75 cents per 100 
pounds, an increase of 50 percent over what was paid last 
season, and in some places as much as $1 per 100 is said to be 





offered. This increase in pay is expected to check the exodus 
of negro laborers from this territory. 

Advices from Bogalusa, La., state that the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. has erected a potato dry kiln house on the Babing- 
ton switch to be used by farmers in the Franklington neigh- 
borhood for storing their crops of sweet potatoes. 

Water traffic is being resorted to by the Desha Lumber Co., 
of Lake Providence, to solve the car shortage problem, and 
the development will no doubt be watched with much inter- 
est, owing to the waterway agitation in this territory. Un- 
able to secure railroad cars, the Desha company ordered two 
large barges from a towing company on the Mississippi to 
ship hardwood lumber from Lake Providence to Cairo, IIL, 
and some days ago the first barge was loaded with 800,000 
feet of the lumber, the orders calling for the second barge 


without delay. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Aug. 28.—Conditions in the Arkansas soft pine belt are 
genuinely very satisfactory and the mills are running to 
capacity. At some quarters cars are extremely scarce and 
one mill advises it has not had a car for a week. The car 
shortage, however, seems to be confined almost entirely to the 
Missouri Pacific system, as the other trunk lines traversing 
the State seem to have an abundance of equipment. Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the Arkansas soft pine sat acetal 
are receiving all the cars they need. 

Orders from regular trade channels hre light, but Grrern- 
ment purchases continue heavy and mills really are not over- 
zealous for a large commercial order as long as they are 
being called upon for so much Government material, which 
must be given: preference. 

The most serious proposition now confronting the lumber- 
men is the labor situation. About Sept. 1 a large number 
of employees will be taken for army service, and within an- 
other two weeks others will leave the mills for the schools. 
With the present scarcity of labor this means that the lum- 
bermen have a serious problem to solve in order to keep the 
sawmill plants operating. At some Arkansas towns women 
have taken the place of men in certain departments, but at a 
great many places this class of labor can not be enlisted. 

O. A. Axley, manager of the Southern Lumber Co., is in 
receipt of a telegram from the United States Government 
asking if he will take charge of a sawmill unit for service in 
France. He would have charge of a complete sawmill opera- 
tion and the place carried with it the rank of major. It is 
quite a signal honor for a local man, but it is understood 
that Mr. Axley has declined because of circumstances that 
make it impossible for him to accept. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 27.—The demand for shed and yard stock has been 
somewhat light during the last week, but this has had no 
effect on the market, because of the old orders the mills still 
have on hand and the large amount of common grades 
wanted by the Government. Special cuttings of all kinds are 
exceptionally good, as the demand for car material has in- 
creased and all kind of ship stock is wanted and a consider- 
able amount of small and medium sizes of timbers are being 
used at the army camps. 

There has been a good supply of cars during the last 
week and many of the old orders are being shipped out. The 
mills hope that the car situation will remain as good as it is 
at this time, but they see little such hope. Crops all over 
this section are better than they have been for yeurs, and 
with the crops moving in the next few weeks and the Govern- 
ment supplies given preference on the railroads the lumber- 
men fear that the transportation situation will be very bad 
within the next few weeks. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 28.—The North Carolina pine market thus far during 
August has not developed very strong in demand, taken as a 
whole, altho in some respects the trend of affairs has given 
the operators hope for the future. The amount of business 
done during the week was about as large as the week previous, 
with a slight increase in the sale of low grade rough lumber. 
There is a growing disposition on the part of buyers to travel 
around some before placing orders in the hope of getting 
some low priced lumber. In fact, it is the price situation 
that is holding up the placing of many orders, as the buyers 
claim they are too high, while the millmen are very firm in 
holding out for their quotations, which are just as high as 
they were on Aug. 1 on most items and higher on several. 
Most of the Government business seems to have been placed 
now, but the mills still are busy trying to get it out as fast 
as needed, resulting in the taking of practically all the low 
grade rough and dressed lumber milled. 

Working under a handicap because of a shortage of labor, 
together with the difficulties surrounding the securing of 
equipment and permits to embargoed territory, it is doubtful 
if any increase in the stocks on hand Aug. 1 were made dur- 
ing the month. In fact, it is very likely that shipments 
exceeded the production during that month. The millmen’s 
firm attitude on prices during the month no doubt was 
largely due to the fact that they were oversold on prac- 
tically everything but good rough lumber and to a large 
decrease in stocks on hand during July, due to increased ship- 
ments. Reports from thirty-eight of the largest pine mills 
show that they produced during July slightly over 35,000,000 
feet while they shipped 49,000,000 feet, or about 40 percent 
excess. This meant a great reduction in the stocks carried 
by the mills. Shipments during August were not as heavy 
as during July, but because of the Government movement 
it is believed a further reduction in stocks has taken place 
during the month. This condition also obtained at the south- 
ern pine and white pine mills. 

Sales of the better grades of rough 4/4 edge were rather 
light during the week, being mostly for one car lots or less, 
but prices made by the mills showed no variation whatever. 
Four/4 No. 1 edge is still selling at $40.25, and the other 
grades in proportion. Several of the low priced mills appear 
to have advanced their figures during the week on this stock. 
The demand for 4/4 edge box during the week was much bet- 
ter and further developments are expected in this market 
shortly. Considerable dickering is going on between buyers 
and seller along price lines but it appears on the sales made 
recently, ranging from 100,000 to 500,000 feet each, that 
the mills have come off victorious in securing their figures. 
Most 4/4 edge box sold during the week was at $28.50 and 
sevelal small orders at slightly above this figure. Stock sizes 
of box have not been so active, but as the demand appears to 
alternate between stock and edge, this is causing little con- 
cern. Six-inch box is selling at $29.50; 8-inch at $30.50; 
10-inch at $31; 12-inch at $32.50. Box bark strips have 
been more active during the latter part of the month, with 
prices higher than on Aug. 1. Sales for future delivery 
range from $22.50 to $28 while those for current delivery 
range from $21 to $22.50. So far as the dressed lumber 
market is concerned, during the last two weeks there has 
been no change in the nature or volume of demand or in 
prices. No weakness in the market is apparent, but rather 
a decided firmness. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 27.—The sawmill which is being erected by Lewis 
Dill & Co., at Guinea, Va., has been much delayed by. a scare- 
ity of labor, failure of machinery and other equipment to 
arrive on time and other causes, but there is now every pros- 
pect that the plant can be put in operation within the next 
week or two. The mill will have a capacity of about 50,000 
feet 1 day and its output will come in handy, as the firm 
has }ad many calls for lumber which it was unable to take 
care of, and, like other shippers, is considerably behind in 
its ccliveries. i 

Tie encouragement given to ship construction, especialiy 
the work of building wooden vessels, has imparted a great 
impeius to a branch of the Jumber trade that does not ordi- 
nari!y receive much attention, this being the production of 
what are known as treenails. Car loads of these are being 
shipsed from this section as far as the shipyards of the 
Paciic coast by the J. S. Hoskins Co., this city, which makes 
a specialty of the business. The company says that all of 
its lines are being called for with great freedom, and that 
it could use immediately. not less than 250 cars or even more 
in the filling of orders that have been carried for some time. 
The company handles piles in large quantities and also deals 
in other timbers desired for special purposes, and reports 
the inquiry at this time as very active. 

An effort to meet. the shortage of labor by employing 
women is made among others by the Surry Lumber Co., which 
operates large saw and box shook mills at Dendron, Va. The 
drafting of young men having taken many of them away 
from their regular occupations and reduced the working 
force of the Surry company, the latter recently advertised 
for women, and now has about fifty of them employed espe- 
cially in the shook mill for the lighter tasks. The experi- 
ment, Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the company, 
says, has proved very successful, and the company is encour- 
aged to seek other women workers, taking on as many as 
will apply. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 28.—Considerable buying of lumber has been going 
on in the Pittsburgh market on dwelling house contracts 
that have been mentioned from time to time of late, as being 
planned by large corporate interests to provide for workmen 





Eggs, $1.00 PER DOZEN 


is what they may bring this 
Winter 














80 why not build a chicken house 
like the above and let the hens pay 
for it this winter 

We have everything you'll need to 
build them, and at the right price. 

Come in and let us give you an es- 
timate on what the size you want 
will cost. 


Nuzum Lumber Co. 


Ep HovELson, 








Manager 


A HINT TO THE WISE 





in new or growing industrial sections. The volume of buy- 
me ‘hat has appeared in connection with the building of 
00) 


“wellings for the Carnegie Steel Co., at Clairton, Pa., 
has ‘ven especially noticeable, and it is understood that that 
Coni»iny has also taken preliminary stocks for its dwelling 
house operations at McDonald, Ohio, near Youngstown, con- 
Sisting of 200 dwellings. These dwellings are to be half con- 
cre'e, and the upper half frame construction. The cement 
being a by-product of the Steel Corporation blast furnaces, 
it is not surprising that it should have been selected. The 
alternatives of this type of house, was to have been all brick, 
and all frame, 

ln the general trade the lumbermen find matters quiet. 
The fact is, if normal buying were to awaken at this time 
the arket would be nearly in a famine state, as it has been 
difialt to meet the demands on manufacturing trade with 
the retail yards all but absent from the field. Embargoes 
continue to bother the shippers and the eastern section ‘is 
especially hard to reach just now. Scarcity of labor in the 
Sawmill territory of western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
sinia is increasing. 

A. J, Diebold, vice president of the Forest Lumber Co., is in 
the South this week on a business mission. Mr. Diebold had 
been on his vacation for about two weeks at Atlantic City 
and was called into harness suddenly. The Forest company 
reports business as active but restricted in relation to terri- 
tory owing to car shortage. W. W. Wilson, of this com- 
pany, returned recently from a vacation tour thru Vir- 
ginia with a motor party. 





H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., reports good in- 
quiries for midsummer season, and interest improving as the 
fall approaches. f 

L. Germain, of The Germain Co., reports shipments on con- 
tracts continuing in splendid shape, the company being able 
to meet contract obligations much better than had been ex- 
pected. 

The effect of the President’s order fixing lower coal prices, 
had a quieting effect on new mining operations, and it is be- 
lieved will in a measure, at least cause a reaction at this 
puint. On the other hand, where mine tipples have been 
destroyed by fires—and a good many have from incendiary 
fires of late in the Pittsburgh district—replacements have 
been hastily ordered of frame, and this has created a strong 
emergency demand for large timbers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 27.—The lumber situation here has improved at 
least in one important respect, and that is shipments. Cars 
are so scarce at many mill points that it is weeks after the 
permit has been issued before shipment is made, but much 
stock has been coming into the yards recently that was 
shipped some time ago, but is just coming out of the rail- 
road tangle, Another big item is the shipments on old or- 
ders, on account of an easing off in price on certain items 
of North Carolina pine. These are the items that the Gov- 
ernment does not use, and as practically all shipping facili- 
ties have been used on Government orders they have natur- 
ally accumulated, and the mills are anxious to move them. 
To do this quickly some have offered groups of cars or blocks 
of these items at a reduction. Those who have given the 
most study to conditions think this is temporary and that 
with the reducing of this stock and the growing scarcity 
of cars this slack will be taken up again. Some yards in 
this section have big stocks, but much of it is sold and can 
not be delivered. Other yards, which are going strong on 
Government work, are very low on stock and are not filling 
in, but are devoting most of their energies to the Government 
orders. Water shipments here are lagging behind those by 
rail, and this is affecting the total of lumber received. The 
demand for lumber is still good in all lines but dwelling 
construction, altho last week saw a sudden slowing up in the 
ship yards owing to labor troubles which developed very sud- 
denly. Up to a week ago there had been no troubles, but 
suddenly the bolters and riveters in several yards went out 
and these were followed by workmen in other lines. For a 
few days the situation looked bad, but it is now on a fair 
road to being settled. In several yards all the men have 
gone back to work, leaving the questions at issue to the 
mediators. In others all have gone back except the original 
union that struck. One item on the other side of the ledger 
was the visit of a delegation of the employees of the League 
[sland Navy Yard to Secretary Daniels, and their assurance 
that there would be no strikes there during the war. Still 
another ship yard is coming here, as it has been announced 
that another of the Government fabrication plants will be 
located at Chester. This, with the one on Hog Island, gives 
the Delaware River two of the three plants arranged for. 
Railroads are active buyers, and the larger industrial plants 
are buying both for active business and for still further 
expansion. Manufacturers here report much better pros- 
pects for fall and winter than was thought possible a few 
weeks back. The extreme conservatism seems to have dis- 
appeared. General business is becoming more active among 
jobbers and retailers. Box makers are rushed, furniture 
men are booking orders at a pleasing rate, and millwork men 
are busy. A great volume of puibic work is under way here, 
most of which takes its quota of lumber. Financial condi- 
tions are still favorable to expansion, altho there seems to 
be more conservatism in investments. Collections are fair 
or better. 

The demand for hardwoods is good and wholesale prices 
are firm. It was reported that some retailers were shadiog 
prices, but an investigation shows that this was apparently 
a few instances where unexpected shipments arrived and 
stock had to be moved to make room. The demand in this 
market is still strongest for oak, ash and basswood, together 
with all hardwood floorings. Maple, birch, beech, cherry, 
chestnut, gum and some items of poplar are readily saleabie 
at good prices. White pine is still high and still stiffening, 
with a prospect of a greater shortage this winter than last. 
Spruce is scarce and prices are high. Hemlock is selling 
readily at top prices, Cypress demand continues strong, w:th 
prices maintained at a high level. Cypress shingles are 
oversold altho the present demand is not as strong as it wus. 
Lath are still bringing good figures, altho neither as scarce nor 
as high as earlier in the season. Yellow pine timbers are in 
strong demand and prices are firm. Roofers and the smaller 
sizes are somewhat affected by the temporary softening of 
North Carolina pine, but not to the same extent. North 
Carolina timbers, box, flooring and bill timbers are firm. 


NEW YORK 


Aug. 27.—The lumber demand is decidedly mixed and the 
highest building orders have fallen flat, wholesalers therefore 
having had to turn to other sources of trade. Many orders 
coming to this market are from districts and sources that 
heretofore were never heard of, and wholesalers who used 
to confine themselves strictly to metropolitan business have 
taken on large orders from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh and even Cleveland buyers. Naturally most of this 
business is directly or indirectly for Government purposes 
and in many cases is what ordinarily would be booked from 
building sources. The volume of business is ,.much beyond 
normal, but the wholesalers are not getting a share. Recent 
opinions on the market prospect are bound to be more or less 
varied. In suburban sections building has not dropped off to 
the extent noted in the immediate city sections, but out- 
lying retailers also have had to look for other than their 
usual customers and have been rewarded by getting substan- 
tial business from industrial and factory sources that have 
found it necessary to rebuild their plants. Business coming 
in this way has been of a good character and the yards per- 
formed an excellent service by having shipments on hand 
ready for immediate use. 

The slump in the building situation was discussed at a 
meeting last week of a committee appointed to arrange a 
general mass meeting of real estate and construction inter- 
ests within a radius of twenty-five miles of New York to 
determine the actual cause for the general slump in building 
construction. It was revealed that agents of the Federal 
Trade Commission were at work on a similar investigation. 
The Government’s interest is said to be centered upon the 
matter of finding adequate housing for the thousands of 
employes that are being gathered for work on Government 
war requirements. The fact has become apparent to all con- 
cerned that unless some encouragement is given to builders 
the present stagnation of construction and underbuilt con- 
ditions will force rents so high as to make living conditions 
almost prohibitive. The committee charged with arranging 


for the mass meeting received so many requests from asso- 
ciations and building material and equipment companies, 
engineers and other interests for an opportunity to lay their 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufaciurers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 








Lutcher & Moore sveRessox 
wise Cypress Lumber Co. 


LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 











We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 
Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’ Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 














The Planters Lumber Co., Lid. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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+. 
A Door for 
Long, Hard 


Service 


and also one that will 
take and hold paint and 
finishes equal to any 
door on the market. 


“Woco” Soft 


Yellow Fir 
Doors 

















A _are made to last, and 
we want you to compare their natural beauty in grain 
and figure with that of other doors—they are unex- 
celled. We wouid like to go into detail—Write us. 

_ We will ship Doors together with Flooring, Ceil- 

ing, Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 

Battens in either straight or mixed cars. Window 

and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative * 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. > 
* W.S. NURENBURG, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4 











Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as | consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


PF. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 














Redwood ~ 


finish merits the attention of Eastern 
buyers who look to beauty and quality. 
Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 











LONG FIR JOISTS “~.._ 
ano BIG TIMBERS = 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


ars: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers A scti** °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











side of the question before the general conference that it 
was deemed wise to defer fixing a definite date for the mass 
meeting until an auxiliary committee of building supply and 
equipment interests, authorities on finance and other persons 
could be selected. 

Some interest is shown in the arrival this week of A. G. 
Tinsley, a London attorney, who says that there will be 
great improvement in the housing of English working people 
when normal conditions of living were resumed. He states 
that the joint committee on labor problems after the war 
has suggested to the local Government board that 1,000,000 
houses of five rooms each be constructed within four years 
after peace has been concluded. The cost of these houses 
would be $1,000,000,000. 

Varied reports are frequently heard as to European lumber 
requirements after the war. Lumbermen are of the opinion 
that shortly after peace is once declared the export lumber 
market will experience a boom the like of which it has never 
before seen. All of this being to the future and lumbermen 
now getting all the business they can comfortably handle 
little concern is shown from a prospective export demand 
at least until the prospect of peace is nearer a certainty 
than it is today. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Aug. 28.—The general tone of the lumber market in this 
section continues firm. While the demand for lumber for 
residential construction still remains abnormally dull, as for 
several weeks, the lumbermen here are fortunate to have 
Uncle Sam as their greatest customer. Orders are still being 
received for the cantonment work at Ayer, tho the bulk of the 
work there is done, but lumbermen are still receiving in- 
quiries from concerns doing Government construction work of 
various kinds. Conditions were much relieved when the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad last Wednesday 
lifted the embargo on lumber shipments over the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, removing one deterrent to trade. Another 
obstacle to trade is the difficulty of getting lumber from the 
South because of shortage of freight cars and lack of available 
water tonnage. 

New England paper manufacturers are much concerned 
over the embargo which has been placed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on exports of sulphur to Canada. This embargo was 
placed by the Government in order that the supply of sulphur 
for the war needs of this country might not be unduly de- 
pleted. As Canadian pulp mills furnish supplies for about 
three-fourths of the newsprint paper used in this country, the 
effect on the paper makers will be important. 

That building operations in this city during the last year 
have been considerable is evidenced by the report of the as- 
sessors within the week that there is an increased valuation in 
real estate in the city of $24,806,100 over the figures for 1916. 
Their valuation for Boston real estate for 1917 is $1,304,- 
581,800, as against $1,279,775,700 for 1916, and $1,261,954,- 
300 for 1915. Coincident with this was the announcement 
by Mayor Curley of Boston that the tax rate this year will be 
$17.70 instead of $17.80, or ten cents less per thousand than 
last year. 

Lumber manufacturers and dealers will be much interested 
and benefited financially in the construction work begun by 
the New Haven railroad on a new classification yard at 
Montowese, near New Haven, Conn. It will be the largest 
and most complete freight yard in New England. Construc- 
tion will be completed in the spring of 1918. It will rank 
with the great railroad yards of the country in volume and 
character of business handled. It will be of the “hump” 
type, with two sections, one for east and north traffic, the 
other for south and west traffic. There will be a 16-stall 
roundhouse and a merchandise transfer to hold 300 to 400 
cars. A distinctive feature of the plans is the separation of 
the grades at Air Line Junction, where many trains have 
been delayed. The westbound shore line passenger trains 
will be carried overhead all the tracks. The northbound 
passenger line will pass underneath and around the east side 
of the yard. The freight will pass underneath in the middle. 
By this scheme, passenger and thru freights will not cross 
each other at any point at or near New Haven. 

Mayor James H. Curley of Boston on Aug. 23 at an outing 
of the boards of trade of the suburbs of Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, held at Paragon Park, Nantasket Beach, announced 
that the Federal Government was about to spend many mil- 
lions of dollars in developing the marsh land along the 
Neponset River, Dorchester, in the construction of storage 
and supply depots that will be the greatest on the Atlantic 
coast, and he urged the members of the boards to consider 
industrial Dorchester as a place of great opportunities. 

Orders were recently received to stop all construction work 
at the aviation camp and school at Squantum, Quincy, Mass., 
and much disappointment was felt not only in naval circles 
and among the laymen here but by the business men as well 
when word came a few days ago from Secretary Daniels de- 
clining to reconsider his decision to abandon that naval air 
station. Governor McCall hoped to be able to persuade the 
Navy Department to continue the camp, at least till the 
winter. The aviation camp and school at Squantum was 
presented to the Government by the public safety committee 
of the State at a cost of between $40,000 and $50,000. The 
station will be transferred to Hampton Roads. The secre- 
tary of the navy gave two reasons for his decision to trans- 
fer the camp to Hampton Roads, first to make the most of 
climatic conditions, and, second, the necessity of working out 
a geographical concentration of training work. The camp 


. will be removed from Squantum about Sept. 30. 


But there was some consolation for business interests in 
Secretary Daniel’s statement in his letter to the governor that 
an air station for coastal defense has already been authorized 
for Chatham, Mass., and the lease of the land and the con- 
struction of it has been ordered to be expedited. 

The International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions held its annual convention in the 
auditorium in the east wing of the State house here last 
week and discussed methods of lessening accidents, re- 
educating injured workmen and restoring them to industry, 
extensions and improvements in workmen’s compensation 
legislation, and kindred topics of interest to all employers. 

Joseph A. Conry, Russian consul at Boston, has been se- 
lected by the Council of National. Defense to represent Massa- 
chusetts on the committee of terminal port facilities. The 
committee is to make a survey of the railroad, storage and 
warehouse facilities in this state in connection with the ship- 
ment of war material. Mr. Conry served five years on the 
board of directors of the port of Boston and made a special 
study of drydock construction. 

Labor is so scarce here that advertisements are being in- 
serted in the newspapers here regularly by the Great Northern 
Paper Co. for woodsmen for its work in Maine to cut pulp- 
wood at $2 and $2.75 a day, and the Aroostook County potato 
growers have started a campaign to secure labor for the fall, 
offering in some cases as much as $5 a day. 

All along the Maine coast second growth stumpage, which 
has clothed the high rockbound coast in a mantle of green 
for years, is being cut here and there because of the high 
prices for pulpwood. 

The hardwood business will receive a considerable impetus 





aa a result of the public service commission of this State 
approving a plan of the Bay State Street Railway Co., which 
lines cover the most of the eastern part of this commonwealth 
exclusive of Boston, for financing the purchase of 200 new 
passenger cars to cost $1,631,000. The contract for the con- 
struction of the entire lot of these 200 street railway pas- 
senger cars has been given to the Laconia Car Co., which has 
an office in Boston and shops at Laconia, N. H. Work on 
these cars has already begun. About fifteen have been de- 
livered and they are being received by the railway company 
at the rate of one a day. It is expected they will be all fin- 
ished and delivered in nine months more. The cars will be 
built of about half steel and about half hardwood. They 
are to be of the semiconvertible form. Bach car is to cost 
more than’$8,000. The entire underframing of the cars wil] 
be of steel, also the bulkheads, and other lower portions, 
The sideposts will be of wood and in general the cars wil! be 
of wood from the stools up. Oak will be used for the posts 
and cherry for the interior finishing. The plant of ‘he 
Laconia Car Co. is working to full capacity on this and other 
orders. Charles S. Clark, first vice president and general 
manager of the company, has moved his office from Boston to 
Laconia. 

Commercial Agent Ansel R. Clark of the local office of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
announced that the department desires to obtain a colleciion 
of trade catalogues published in the United States and Can- 
ada. Lumber catalogues are among those wanted. Corsuai 
catalogues, folders, circulars and the like are not desired. 

Sale has been effected of the 4-masted schooner on the 
stocks of the F. Cobb Co.’s ship yard at Rockland, Me., it has 
been learned here. The transfer was from Capt. A. P. Vane, 
of Baltimore, to Lewis K. Thurlow, of the firm of Crowell & 
Thurlow, of Boston. The price paid is said to have been 
$85,000, nearly double the contract price. The vessel will be 
ready for launching in less than a fortnight. 

Statistics compiled by the Hon. Roscoe A. Eddy, of Bar 


Harbor, commissioner the labor and industry in Maine, show 
that 99,665 persons are employed in the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of that State, 73,368 being males and 26,297 
females, being an increase over last year of 778 in employees, 
The report shows that during the last year there were em- 
ployed in the pulp and paper industry in Maine 10,366 men, 
1,048 women and two boys and two girls between the ages of 
14 and 16. In this industry forty-two concerns reported to 


the department the value of their product for the year 
amounted to $32,483,045. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 29.—Military affairs are beginning to hold the atten- 
tion of the lumber trade and some of the younger lumber- 
men are leaving the city this week for training camps. Flem- 
ing Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., who received a commis- 


sion as lieutenant, after having been at Madison Barracks, 
has gone to Wrightstown, N. J., and will probably be there 
for several months helping to train soldiers. Frank J. Me- 
Neil, who has been for some time with Mosier & Summers, 
has gone to the training camp at Fort Niagara, as has Nelson 
H. Graves, son of the late Luther P. Graves. S. S. Mitchell, 
jr., assistant treasurer of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., has be- 
come an instructor in military training at Fort Niagara. 
Lieut. Paul Hauenstein, son of the late A. G. Hauenstein, has 
gone to join his command at Wrightstown, N. J. Frederick 
C. Taylor, son of Horace F. Taylor, is with the Naval Reserve 
at Boston. 

Only one lumber cargo arrived here last week, the Edward 
Mueller bringing 400,750 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. 
Kerr Lumber Co. The receipts of shingles by lake for the 
week were 10,100,000, which is more than double the previous 
week. 

The amount of building costs and number of permits con- 
tinue to be disappointing to the local lumber trade. For 
the last week the total number of permits was sixty-nine, 
with twenty-two wooden dwellings. The costs were $90,500. 
Business is likely to pick up next month, as plans were filed 
for several times this amount last week. 

Fred A. Lehr, treasurer of the Goodyear Lumber Co., was 
called to Pittsburgh this week by the death of his brother, 
George J. Lehr. 

C. Walter Betts has returned from-a vacation trip to 
Atlantic City. The office of C. M. Betts & Co. reports a good 
demand for yellow pine, which is now being handled exten- 
sively. 

Taylor & Crate have a large stock of hardwoods in their 
new Elmwood Avenue yard and report a good demand in the 
factory trade, tho the building line is not active. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co. state that the intermediate 
and lower grades of white pine show an advancing tendency, 
with manufacturing lines sending out good inquiries. 

The Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley railroads have an- 
nounced the planning of extensive improvements on the lake 
front, running south from the point where the Hamburg 
Turnpike leaves the city proper and runs along the store 
toward the Lackawanna Steel plant. The Lehigh Valley com- 
pany has large operations at the north end of this line, 
known as the Tifft farm docks and warehouse, ani the 
Pennsylvania has trackage, a canal and other improvements 
at the south end. The distance is nearly a mile, and it is 
stated that the Lehigh Valley will build docks and ware- 
houses along this frontage and increase its already existing 
tracks. The Pennsylvania, coming in from the other «'rec- 
tion, adjoining the Buffalo & Susquehanna iron furnace, will 
make similar improvements at that end of the line. The con- 
struction will call for large amounts of lumber and piling 
and the improvements can be used for lumber transfer ‘rom 
the lakes eastward. 

The Nickel Plate Railroad last week announced the incor- 
poration of the Nickel Plate Connecting Railroad Co., wisich 
will lay about four miles of auxiliary trackage to facilitate 
the development of that territory. 

The city has adopted a plan for more wood block paving. 
The new pavement will be laid on Chicago Street viaduct, 
over the eastbound railroad tracks. This’ street has been 
closed for a long time for rebuilding of the ironwork. ‘‘he 
work has now reached the stage of construction. It was 
formerly paved with stone for the inclines and asphalt above, 
so that this move is a decided innovation, and is probably 
due to the success of the double line of pavement laid {wo 
years ago on Chapin Parkway. It is a long time until now 
since Buffalo had any wood pavements. The two streets lid 
with it more than thirty years ago were provided only with 
sand foundation, so the blocks settled and developed a scries 
of holes that made the streets impassable. Concrete founda- 
tions will now prevent the recurrence of such difficulties. ‘The 
Chapin Parkway pavement came near being a failure, because 
of some difficulty with the foundation, but the city refuse to 
accept it until it was properly relaid, and now it is a very 


fine roadway. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Aug. 27.—The Cleveland lumber market in spite of some 
weakening of demand, due largely to a slight falling off in 
building activity, continues to show strength in many lines 
on account of difficulty of securing new supplies, From & 
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mill standpoint the market is frm, Transit cars have weak- 
ened some lines, particularly yellow pine, Coast products 
show unexpected strength because of mill tieupa and car 
shortage in that quarter, The supplies of these requirements 
are small and in some cages becoming scarce, Among the 
lines that are scarce in this market are cypress, shingles, 
lath, oak and maple flooring and ash. 

Cold, rainy weather greeted the members of the Cleveland 
Iember Club on the occasion of their August -outing, 
sehneduled for Saturday, Aug. 25, at Dover Inn. The meet- 
ing was postponed: to a later date. The entertainment com- 
mittee has been impeached and put under bond to choose a 
better day the next time. 

The Peters Millwork & Lumber Co., Carter Road, has been 
-<criously affected by the attempt being made by the car- 
enters’ union to unionize all woodworking shops of Cleve- 
and. Its goods have been picked by the union for boy- 
‘ott as an entering wedge in the fight. Readers of this col- 
unn will recall that Cleveland had a long lockout last spring 
in the building trades which resulted in an agreement with 
the unions that no material should be discriminated against. 
Iuimbermen claim that the efforts of the carpenters’ union to 
boycott a Cleveland institution because it is non-union is an 
evasion of this agreement, and concerted action will be 
taken to see that the unions live up to their agreements. 

A number of Cleveland lumbermen are preparing to attend 
the coming first annual convention of the National Retail 
lumber Dealers’ Association, at Chicago, Friday, Sept. 7. 
Guy Gray, president of the Gray Lumber Co., is a director 
of the association. J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, has been instrumental in 
having notices of the coming joint meeting inserted in Cleve- 
land papers. 
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BANGOR, ME. 


Aug. 27.—Very little lumber is being shipped from Maine 
by vessel, as tonnage is very scarce and rates very high— 
the highest, in fact, on record. The old coasting fleet has 
been pretty well thinned out by the losses thru storm and 
decay in the last few years, and it will be months before 
many of the fleet now building can be ready for service. The 
new fleet, furthermore, is composed chiefly of vessels rather 
too large for coasting service between Bangor and ports of 
New England and New York, and it looks more than ever as 
if in a short time the railroads will have the traffic all to 
themselves. 

Only three of the mills in and near Bangor on tidewater 
are sawing, and thus far only small cargoes for bay ports 
have been shipped. At Calais a like condition prevails, 
nearly all the lumber going forward by rail, which means of 
transportation, it is said, is not only much more convenient 
for buyers of small lots, in that direct delivery may be had 
at all points, thus saving the cost of rehandling and truck- 
ing, but also cheaper than the present sky-high water rates. 
From $4.40 to $5.50 a thousand is being paid from Maine 
ports to New York, while from the maritime Provinces the 
freight ranges from $6.50 to $8.50 a thousand. 

Considerable matched pine is being sawed and planed in 
various parts of Maine for army cantonments, and all of it is 
going by rail. One local mill is running day and night on 
army orders. 

The Phenix mill at Machias has been leased by the Eastern 
Manufacturing Co. of Bangor and after extensive repairs will 
be used for sawing pulpwood. 

The Moses B. Wadleigh Co. has been organized at Bangor 
to buy, sell and operate timberlands and to buy and sell logs. 
Moses B, Wadleigh, of Old Town, is president and Edward J. 
Parsons treasurer. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Aug. 28.—In the opinion of some shippers the possibility 
of getting as much stock down the lakes this season as was 
contracted for seems to be rather remote. Some shippers are 
certain that they will get down a larger amount of lumber 
than last season, but there are doubts about bringing forward 
as much as was planned earlier in the season. Other dealers 
state that they are being greatly hampered by the labor 
situation and shipments of stock from upper lake ports are 
being restrained because of the inability of the yards to 
take care of the lumber upon its arrival. The scarcity of 
labor at the mills is held responsible for a curtailment of 
the orders for which contracts were placed by wholesalers 
last spring. 

At the rate that stock is being received by vessel at the 
‘onawandas nobody would suspect that there was anything 
the matter with the future prospects for a continuation of 
the prevailing activities. The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. is 
unloading 1,700,000 feet of white pine from the barges 
Peshtigo and Delaware. Two more vessels are reported on 
the way down the lakes, while the company has as many 
loading at upper lake ports. During the rest of the season 
the company plans to unload boats at the rate of one every 
two days. The steamers Winnipeg and Zillah are discharg- 
ing 1,500,000 feet of white pine at the dock of the Haines 
“umber Co. The company has the steamer Tempest and 
barge Norris on the way down the lakes with 1,000,000 feet 
of hemlock. The latter stock will be the first of its kind 
to be received by the company this season. It will be shipped 
‘ast in large blocks over the Erie canal. White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell are unloading the steamer Edward Smith and barges 
Scotia and Stewart and making preparations to unload other 
boats due at their dock within a few days. 

The New York Central railroad has just been granted per- 
mission by the State public service commission to make im- 
provements in its system in the Tonawandas which will re- 
quire an expenditure of over $2,000,000 and tend to facilitate 
the shipping accommodations of the lumber industry and 
other business enterprises in the Tonawandas. A rearrange- 
ment of switching accommodations, the construction of two 
new stations and a bascule bridge for a double track will be 
the principal improvements planned. 

The housing committee of the Chamber of Commerce held 
© meeting yesterday in conjunction with the program to 
provide homes for the men who are being brought to the 
‘Yonawandas to work in various lines of industry. The com- 
mittee decided to attempt to interest persons to build homes 
here to rent or sell on easy payments. Letters are being 
sent to the manufacturers, asking their codperation in try- 
ing to solve the problem of securing homes for workmen. 
Ray H. Bennett, of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., as 
chairman of the committee, plans to call frequent meetings 
in the hope of arriving at some definite plan of relieving the 
existing scarcity of homes at the earliest possible time. 

Levant Vandervoort, a nephew of the late Levant R. 
Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., who has been asso- 
ciated with the same company for many years, left yester- 
day for Great Lakes, Ill., as a member of the naval reserve 
corps. He has enlisted for Coast patrol service. 

Among recent orders placed by the Government for stock 
at the Tonawandas was that received today by the Haines 
Lumber Co. for 600,000 feet of lumber. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug, 28..-Don Carlos Ellis, of the Department of Educa. 
tional CoUperation of the United States Forest Service, has 
come down from Washington to look over the Fair Grounds 
at New Orleans and to plan for a great exhibit of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at the National Farm & 
Live Stock Show to be held here Nov. 10 to 19. On seeing 
the grounds, and being familiarized with the scope and op- 
portunity of the coming fair, not only did he decide to urge 
the department to the fullest extent, but also to return here 
at the head of the staff of experts which the government will 
detail in connection with its display. 

The new ship building plant of the Mississippi Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Johnson’s point, on Back Bay, near Biloxi, 
Miss., has been practically completed, and the construction 
of vessels will be begun immediately. From 400 to 500 men 
will be employed by the company in ‘building 2,000-ton 
schooners. The Biloxi Commercial Club is negotiating for 


. two other ship building firms, and it is probable that they 


will bc located at Biloxi on the Back Bay. 

W. R. Grace & Co. announce an increase to three vessels 
of their fleet operating in the Cuban and West Indies trade. 
To the American, which has been running in this service for 
three years, there have been added the Viator and Bluefields. 
A lumber shortage in parts of the West Indies is reported as 
a result of the present scarcity of tonnage, due to the fact 
that many ships which normally touch West Indian ports 
engage in the South American trade at this time of the year. 
As a result of this situation, lumber is bringing exception- 
ally high prices in the West Indies at present, and there is a 
strong demand. 

The Government has purchased one million feet of 1x12s 
from H. B. Bond, of Nashville, Tenn., for use on the Panama 
canal, arrangements for the shipment of which have just 
been made from this city. 

Photographers are now engaged in obtaining moving pic- 
tures showing the cutting and manufacture of big timbers 
used in the construction of the nation’s wooden fleet, scenes 
at ship building plants, a wooden ship under construction, 
completed, being launched, and afloat. These pictures, which 
are being secured thru the codperation of the Southern Pine 
Association, will be shown all over the United States by one 
of the large film syndicates. 

Hammond Robertson has been appointed chief inspector 
in this district for lumber purchased by the Government for 
use on the Panama Canal. Mr. Robertson succeeds M. H. 
Carpenter, who has become connected with the Robinson 
Lumber Co. at Tallahatchie, Miss. 

General advances in wages paid workmen are announced 
by cypress manufacturers operating in this territory. As a 
result the labor situation is considerably better than it was 
a few weeks ago, when workmen were leaving the mills in 
considerable numbers for employment elsewhere. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has this month begun the operation 
of two additional plants, making a total of fifteen sawmills 
of this concern now running. Both mills just started are 
old ones, but have been thoroly overhauled. One is located at 
Village Mills, Tex., between Beaumont and Colmensneel ; it is 
a 100,000-foot capacity plant, and has been idle for three 
years. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Aug. 27.—August dullness is beginning to show itself in a 
slackening of orders, but millmen show little concern about 
the future of the market because of their well filled files and 
every indication that stiff prices will prevail. Conditions 
have remained unchanged during the last week, except for a 
better report on the car situation. Everybody seems to get 
some cars and the supply for Government business is always 
on hand. Some firms, however, still complain that the car 
situation is inadequate. 

Demand in yellow pine, while not as brisk as two weeks 
ago, is still coming in good volume, and the letting of addi- 
tional contracts for Government timber is expected to help 
this month out with a good average. 

Cotton picking is in progress in this section and the 
staple will soon begin to move. An extraordinary crop has 
been made, both in cotton and corn. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Aug. 27.—The car situation seems to have eased up to 
some extent during the last week, as a number of the mills 
in this section reported that equipment was received when 
ordered, not only for Government stock, but also for private 
contracts. The general feeling, however, is that cars will 
again be extremely scarce in the near future due principally 
to the supply ordered south by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission being exhausted, as well as to the fact that in a short 
time a vast amount of rolling stock will be required to move 
the largest crops in history and also for the immense amount 
of equipment necessary for the various army camps. This 
will, as heretofore, have a tendency to strengthen prices but 
at the same time will hamper a great many mills in keeping 
their daily cut moving. One or two sales for dimension and 
timber at exceedingly good prices were made last week but 
very little, if any, yard stock was moved at all. 


ee 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Heber Springs—The planing mill of the 
Cleburne County Lumber Co. was burned Aug. 12. The 
loss is $6,000, with no insurance. 


LOUISIANA. Tioga—The mill of the Lee Lumber Co. 
here was destroyed by fire Aug. 25, resulting in a loss 
estimated at $50,000; origin unknown; insured for $45,000. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—The Woodruff Lumber Co.’s re- 
tail yard here was recently damaged by fire to the extent 
of $10,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Fire of unknown origin recently 
caused $50,000 damage to the plant of the Lake Shore Saw 
Mill & Lumber Co 

OREGON. Myrtle Creek—Jackson Bros. recently suf- 
fered loss by fire. 

Dallas—The Willamette Valley Lumber Co.’s Balderre 
logging camp near Black Rock, in Polk County, has been 
destroyed by fire. Among the property destroyed are don- 
key engines, three railroad trestles, one pile driver and 
other equipment. The loss is estimated at $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aloha—The Aloha Lumber Co. has 
suffered loss by fire. 

Auburn—The sawmill of W. J. Lunn here was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $20,000, with no insurance. Some 
200,000 feet of stock ready for shipment was destroyed. 

WYOMING. Fort Laramie—Herncall & Wildy was 
badly damaged by fire; partly insured. 
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From Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 1917, there have been incorporated 
in the United States forty-two firms to manufacture air- 
planes or airplane parts. Of, this number thirty-three will 
manufacture aircraft. The forty-two companies were capital- 


ized for a total of $38,898,000 and this shows how rapidly 
the airplane industry is growing. - 
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J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 








FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


824-25 an Bldg., 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 
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E. T. Chapin Co., 
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Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 
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N.P. & Milwaukee Shipments. 
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Common Fir 


Finished to Suit Buyer. 





Write for 


Special Price 


E. K. Wood 


Lumber Co. 
South Bellingham, Wash. 
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We Make 


24 Inch Red 
Cedar Shingles 


and can handle orders for 





Mixed Cars of 


Premium Brand 


Clears, 6-2” Clears, Perfections, Eurekas: 
Royals and Imperials 


at small additional expense over straight cars. 





All Kinds of 
North Coast Lumber 








Quality First-——All the Time. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers” 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER ca. 
BVEARETT, WASH. 


OUR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order 
sells another for you. We guarantee 
the quality, millwork and grading of 
every piece of lumber we ship. Let’s 
get together today on your future 
needs. 











Try a CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 

car today— 1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
, FERRY -BAKER 

to suit your LUMBER CO. 
requirements. ee Everett, Wash. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Cc. C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department of 
George D. Griffith & Co., was at Richmond, Ind., on business 
Thursday. 


Vv. F. Mashek, president of Pilsen Lumber Co., left this 
week to spend several days at the mill of a company at 
Bayfield, Wis. 


W. J. Whyte, of the Hardwood Products Co., is away on 
a southern trip, expecting to spend most of the time visiting 
dealers in Texas. 


F. E. Gary, of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago last .Friday enroute from visiting his 
family in Michigan. 


Bert E. Cook, Chicago representative of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was at De- 
eatur, Ill., on Tuesday. 


Frank D. Wherritt, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Mil- 
waukee Thursday on a sales trip. 


‘George 8. Cortis, sales representative in this territory of 
the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., of Marinette, Wis., spent 
most of the week at the mill of the company. 


Charles W. Myers, of Detroit, Mich., sales representative 
in Michigan territory for the Bradford-Kennedy Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., was a local trade visitor Tuesday. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., returned this week from a brief 
vacation in Wisconsin, where he spent the time fishing. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s & Manu- 
facturers’ Insurance Agency and the Lumbermen’s Casualty 
Co., was at Saginaw, Mich., Wednesday, on a business trip. 


H. B. Sale, of the Hoffman Bros. Lumber Co., of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., was in Chicago last Friday and while here played a 
round of golf with F. M. Baker, treasurer of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co, 


W. L. Godley, representative in local territory for the W. 
R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was at De- 
troit, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio, a part of the week on a sales 
trip. 


T. R. Begley, who since 1906 has been sales manager for 
the Rib Lake Lumber Co., of Rib Lake, Wis., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Polleys Lumber Co., at 
Missoula, Mont. Mr. Begley’s resignation does not take effect 
until Sept. 15. 


Lewis Doster, of the “flying squadron” of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago a few days this week 
visiting lumbermen who are going to and from the city on 
their vacations and with lumbermen and their families who 
are vacationing in Chicago. 


W. S. Nurenburg, representative in this territory of the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., expects to leave for 
Los Angeles, Cal., Saturday, to remain there until Oct. 1. 
Before returning he will go to Tacoma to spend several days 
at the concern’s headquarters there. 


Victor Thrane, vice president of the James D. Lacey Timber 
Co., left on last Saturday for a trip to the coast and will 
stop in Seattle, calling on friends, and the company’s man- 
ager there, also visiting Portland and other points in the 
West, looking after the company’s timber interests. 


George Luehrmann, of the C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, was in the city this week. Mr. Luehr- 
mann has been spending his vacation in northern Michigan. 
He looks for a continued steady market on hardwood lum- 
ber ; in fact, he thinks that all kinds of hardwood are going 
to continue to be good property. 


T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., has arrived in this city after having spent a 
month at Westwood, Calif., where the great sawmill and fac- 
tories of this concern are running full blast on white and 
sugar pine lumber. He is accompanied by Fietcher Walker, 
of Westwood. 


J. D. Spaulding, of the Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
was in Chicago Thursday. Mr. Spaulding just returned from 
a west Coast trip on Aug. 15 and told of conditions prevail- 
ing among the lumber mills there, such as have been described 
in press dispatches lately as precarious, due to the I. W. W. 
disturbances. 


John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., president of the John 
D. Mershon Lumber Co., and the Pacific Lumber Co., of Illi- 
nois, which has its Chicago office and warehouse at 3612 8, 
Morgan Street, is recuperating at his Saginaw home follow- 
ing a stay of two weeks at a hospital there where he under- 
went an operation. 


John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday en route for a visit to some of the northern 
mills. While here he made arrangements for his son to re- 
enter Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., at the open- 
ing of the collegiate year. This will be his son’s sophomore 
year at the Northwestern. 


John A. Defaut, sales manager of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., returned to Chicago a few days ago, ruddy and 
smiling, because he not only had an enjoyable outing in the 
East but combined business with pleasure to such an extent 
that some nice orders were gleaned from New York, Pitts- 
burgh and New England customers, 


C. E. Davis, of the Mengel Box Co., Louisville, Ky., while 
in Chicago Thursday said that the company found business 
very good, and that it had about 10,000,000 feet of B&better 
yellow pine in its storage yard for use in the manufacture of 
ammunition boxes. The company at present is largely active 
in the manufacture of ammunition boxes. 


Warren B. Bullock, who previous to joining the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps at Fort Sheridan, Ill., was connected with 
the forces of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, stopped off in.Chicago Tuesday on his way to the can- 
tonment at Battle Creek, Mich., where he will undergo 
further training in the Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 


S. O. Moore, who for the last two years has been asso- 
ciated with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. as manager of the 
flooring department of that company in New York City, has 
resigned to become district manager of the Thomas Hall Lum- 
ber Co., of Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Moore has opened offices 
in Detroit and will have charge of the sales in Michigan and 
adjacent States. 





Walter B. Burke and George Land, of the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston, Miss., were in town this week enroute 
from Washington and New York and reported that the lumber 
business is active indeed. They also reported that crop con- 
ditions on their extensive farm are excellent. They are in- 
vestigating some larger operations to be started at Charles- 
ton, which in time will make Charleston one of the largest 
manufacturing centers in Mississippi. 


Two out-of-town lumbermen who were here during the 
week seeking trade development information from the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association were Willis D. Dye, of Thomas Dye & Sons, 
wholesalers and retailers of cedar posts at Kokomo, Ind., and 
William M. Argall, of the Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., 
line yard dealer, with headquarters at Ishpeming, Mich. 
Mr. Dye was seeking some exhibit material for use next week 
at Kokomo during an industrial exposition there and Mr 
Argall desired to familiarize himself thoroly with what the 
National is doing in the way of coéperation with retail lum- 
ber dealers in promoting trade. Both visitors declared busi- 
ness good and were impressed with the codperation extended 
them. 


William S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., of Winegar, Wis., while at the sales office of the company 
in Chicago during the week said that the national army had 
taken twenty-five men out of 100 employed in the company’s 
mill, yard and woods work, and that nearly all northern mills 
suffered to almost a similar extent. He said that even 100 
workers meant a shortage of twenty-five men of the number 
needed and consequently the company now lacks about fifty 
men to operate to the capacity that it should in order to 
clear up orders before bad weather arrives. It was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Winegar that despite the taking of many men for 
army service work, the labor situation from the sawmill view- 
point would be easier within six weeks or two months, when 
the harvest period is over. 


John N. Penrod, of the Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & 
McCowen, Memphis, Tenn., were in Chicago on Monday. Mr. 
Jurden was returning from the meeting of the southern 
hardwood emergency committee and the lumber committee of 
the Council of National Defense at which were discussed the 
needs of the Government for hardwoods and how the mills 
can best meet this need. Other members of the trade in 
attendance were: F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and W. E. DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky., who suggested that American lumberjacks 
be employed to cut and fall timbers in France to assist in 
the building of cantonments etc. for the housing of the 
American troops. At that time Frank F. Fish, secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was spending 
several weeks in Washington and eastern cities, calling on the 
lumber trade. 


W. J. ‘Billy’ Foye, the Omaha lumberman, who is as well 
known and favorably liked here as any in the local trade, 
was in Chicago Wednesday, spending a day here before his 
departure for the South. Mr. Foye, who specializes in rail- 
road timbers, material and ties, reports a fine business pre- 
vailing, and even looks for a better’ fall trade. He expected 
to go first to New Orleans and then to Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he maintains an office. Mr. Foye, who never fails to 
play in the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago annual 
tournament, and usually “takes home the bacon’ is not so 
busy booking lumber orders but what he keeps in golfing trim. 
He is one of the best golfers in the country, ranking along 
with Evans, Gardner and the other cracks, and is a grand 
sportsman. The best golf he has done this year, Mr. Foye 
says, is a 72, and he has his heart set on a 70, and here 
is a hope that will be echoed by his many friends locally 
and elsewhere that he not only turns the trick but even excells 
it. 


Ralph G. Flanders, who for several years was sales man- 
ager for the Holt Lumber Co., at Oconto, Wis., but is now 
in the wholesale business for himself at Buffalo, N. Y., stopped 
off in Chicago Wednesday to chat with several of his old 
friends, while en route home from a fishing trip in northern 
Wisconsin, While in the North Mr. Flanders visited many 
lumbermen he knew and also reported fine luck in his catch 
of the finny tribe. He has been located at Buffalo for about 
a year, specializing in Canadian and west Coast woods, and 
says that hard work in the last few months has built up 
a nice wholesale business. Building conditions at Buffalo 
are, like those at many other large cities, below normal, but 
industrially the Bison City is thriving. like a bee hive. The 
war is not only keeping factories going at capacity, but new 
plants are constantly being erected to add to the output of 
different materials needed to carry on the war. There is a 
big demand for low grade lumber for box and crating pur- 
poses, both soft and hardwoods and the railroads are also 
heavy buyers of low grade lumber to be used chiefly for 
grain door purposes. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
of Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago Thursday, having been 
away from Beaumont several days on a trip to get in touch 
with the lumber situation. He reported retailers visited, 
especially in Oklahoma and Kansas, doing a nice business, 
with expectations of a better volume of trade as soon as the 
farmers’ busy harvest days are over. Mr. Woodhead found 
it necessary to return to Beaumont on account of the absence 
in New York of W. A. Priddie, vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Priddie went East to visit his son, Richard C. 
Priddie, who shortly will leave for France with other officers 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, who will undergo intensive 
training before going to the front. Young Priddie, who is 22 
years old, is now a first lieutenant of artillery, having not 
only undergone training in the officers camp at Camp Niagara, 
N. Y., but also having had military training during his three 
years’ attendance at Culver Military Academy at Culver, Ind. 
His father, who is very proud of his son and the bit he is 
doing for his country, went to New York to be with him a few 
days before his departure for ‘somewhere in France.” 





INQUIRIES FOR TENT POLE AND STAKE STOCK 


Some of the local lumbermen were asked during the week 
by the quartermasters’ office to offer bids on 250,000 feet of 
lumber to be used for tent pole and stake purposes. The 
stock wanted must be No. 1 and 2 clear fir, in 2-, 3- and 4- 
inch thicknesses and mixed lengths. Numbers 1 and 2 clear 
are necessary for the purpose because lumber not free from 
knots is deemed unsuitable. Prompt delivery is essential in 
offering bids. 
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WILL THERE BE A CAR SHORTAGE? 


Leading railroad officials are being quoted to the effect that 
the car shortage situation of last fall and winter will not be 
repeated this year. Reasons assigned for the expected 
changed conditions include a tremendous increase in railroad 
e‘iciency, closer coéperation from the shippers who have 
largely cut down the time required to load and unload freight 
cars and also increased the size of the load per car. The 
chief reason, however, is that this year will not witness the 
great piling up of freight at terminals along the Atlantic sea- 
poard. It will be recalled that the chief cause of the serious 
cor shortage last year, say railroad officials, was the conges- 
t:on of freight at eastern terminals, due to lack of ships to 
carry the freight to other ports. Cars loaded with freight 
destined for export to Europe in many instances were held 
for weeks and in others for months before they could be un- 
loaded. This year, declare railroad officials, no such like con- 
(ition ean prevail because licenses must be obtained from the 
Government’s export board before shipments are allowed to 
Joave the point of origin. In other words, the export board 
will have complete control over the situation and will not 
permit goods to be shipped to Atlantic ports until it is posi- 
tively known that ships will be ready to receive shipments. 
it is also said that Government officials, having transporta- 
tion matters under their control, intend to divert many ex- 
port shipments from Atlantic ports to Gulf ports and thereby 
divide the burden of the traffic. Railroad officials say they 
are not alarmed over new burdens that will come from the 
transportation of troops to and from cantonments and also 
from the increased traffic occasioned by the Government’s war 
supply business. * 

Traffic department officials of the different railroads say 
that despite the fact that longer trains are being hauled and 
cars are being loaded more heavily, the freight trains on an 
average are moving many more miles per hour than at any 
previous time in railroad history in this country. While it 
is true that new equipment has not been ordered as rapidly as 
needed, on the other hand the removal of many passenger 
trains, which not only released locomotives for freight train 
use but also made the tracks more free for freight trains, has 
materially helped the transportation situation. 





BIG CHICAGO TIMBER YARD RECEIVING HEAVY 
SHIPMENTS OF FIR 


Perhaps no lumberman in Chicago is smiling more these 
days than E, R. Hutchins, of the Hutchins Lumber & Storage 
Co., and the cause of his steady smile is the rapid fashion in 
which the big yard of the company at 139th Street and West- 
ern Avenue, is being stocked with Coast lumber. The com- 
pany, which is distributing agent in this, territory for the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., now has one of 
the largest timber distributing yards in the country and Mr. 
Hutchins is confident that the time will not be long until 
it will be the largest. The yard, which was opened two years 
ago, covers ten acres and is now so full of timbers of all 
lengths and dimensions that the company plans to extend 
the runway for the mammoth crane from 300 to 600 feet. 
The stock of fir timbers carried consists chiefly of 8x10 
stringers in 28-, 30-, and 32-foot lengths, to the 12x12's 
in 40- and 42-foot lengths. The storage yard is served by 
the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, which connects with all 
the different railroads reaching Chicago, permitting it easily 
to make quick shipments out of the yard. Mr. Hutchins 
feels that the situation among the fir mills will be serious 
for some time on account of the I. W. W. disturbances and 
for that reason feels that the company is exceptionally fortu- 
nate in having its Chicago yard stocked to capacity with fir 
timber. Almost opposite the yard, which is in the extreme 
southern part of the city, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago 
packers, are spending $500,000 in the erection of a new can- 
ning plant on a tract of twenty acres that the company 
bought some time ago. Ralph G. Hutchins, treasurer of the 
company, who has been on the Pacific coast for several 
weeks visiting different mills, is expected to return to Chi- 
cago next week. 





YOUNG EASTERN LUMBERMAN SHOWS HIS 
PATRIOTISM 


When the Liberty Bond campaign was getting close to 
white heat, Roderick P. Huddleston, of New York, junior di- 
rector of the Huddleston- 
Marsh Mahogany Co., well 
known fancy wood concern of 
Chicago and New York, said: 
“T know the firm is buying 
Liberty bonds and supplying 
mahogany for airplanes, but I 
am going to go the company 
one better in helping the coun- 
try. I’m going to enlist.” 
And he carried out his word. 

Young Huddleston, the ac- 
companying illustration of 
whom shows what a fine look- 
ing soldier he is, promptly en- 
listed in the Seventh Regiment 
of New York, and was later 
transferred to the famous 
“Sixty-ninth New York,” now 
known as the 165th regiment, 
at present in camp as a unit of 
the Rainbow division that is 
soon to go to France. Other 
members of the firm were just 
as pleased as the junior direc- 
tor over his decision to enlist, 
and members of his family are 
naturally proud of him. Most 
of his life was spent in Chi- 
cago, where he attended gram- 
mar school, and while living at 
RODE New Orleans, La., he graduated 
‘ODERICK P. HUDDLESTON from high school. Since the 

Young Lumberman Who Huddleston family moved to 

Enlisted New York, he has lived there. 











CHESTNUT A STRONG WOOD IN LOCAL MARKET 


. That the market for chestnut is daily growing stronger 
ne Chicago territory is the assertion of Charles S. B. Smith, 
wio represents the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, in 
ga: Illinois, southern Wisconsin and western Michigan. 
Smith says that the bulk of his business is chestnut, and 
. lat not only has the demand grown greatly in recent months 
sq the supply is constantly growing smaller. While some of 

1e chestnut sold in this territory comes from Tennessee most 
ae Peo from West Virginia, and 85 percent of the product 
ak Aere is sound wormy. Strange as it may seem both 
the ae 2-inch stock in sound wormy chestnut now sell for 
me age price, in Chicago at present being worth $37, a price 
b th n advance over a few months ago. The reason for 

oth inch and 2-inch selling at the same price, says Mr. 


Smith, is that the manufacturers, when the chestnut market 
was dull months back, cut most of the stock 2-inches thick, 
while now it is just as easy to get the same price for inch 
stock as for the thicker items, the demand is so good. One 
demand for chestnut that never changes—good times or bad 
—is that for casket making. The reasons for chestnut being a 
favorite wood with the casket manufacturers are that it 
warps less than some other woods, is easily worked, and 
makes a light wood, which is necessary for the purpose. 
More and more higher grades of chestnut are going into high 
class panel work in the larger cities, such as Chicago espe- 
cially, and the market in that direction is growing. ‘These 
days Mr. Smith is kept busy meeting the chestnut demand. 





“ADDS TO EXECUTIVE AND SALES STAFF 


With the object in view of extending its sales territory 
in north Pacific coast lumber and shingles the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co., Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, Ore., of which 
John W. Miller is president and general manager, has added 
to its executive and sales staff, Robert J. Menz, who is well 
known in lumber circles, not only on the north Coast, but 
thruout the buying trade of the middle West and East. Mr. 
Menz became sales manager of the Coast Fir Lumber Co. 
Aug. 13. 

This company was organized Jan. 1, 1917, by Mr. Miller 
after a schooling of nine years in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Portland, of which city he is a native, he having been 
bora in the house in which he is now living. He started with 
Dant & Russell, well known Portland lumber wholesalers, 
and after two and one half years with them was in the em- 
ploy of the old Wendling Lumber Co. for the same length of 
time. He then became assistant to C. C. Crow in C. C. Crow 
& Co., lumber wholesalers in Portland, where he remained 
four years, leaving to organize the Coast Fir Lumber Co. 
the first of this year. 

Mr. Menz has had an extended experience in wholesaling 
west Coast lumber, having started in the lumber business 
years ago with the Standard Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
going from there. to Minneapolis in the sales departments 
with different concerns and engaging in business for himself 
in 1903 as the Menz Lumber Co, in Minneapolis. In 1905 he 
moved to Seattle and the Menz Lumber Co. wholesaled north 





ROBERT J. MENZ, PORTLAND, ORE., 


New Executive Member of Coast Fir Lumber Co. 


Coast forest. products there untl 1912. Since then Mr. 
Menz has had several years of work in the manufacturing 
end of the business, having been sales manager for the big 
plant of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co. at Port Angeles, 
Wash., for two years and more recently being superintendent 
and, sales manager of the Haskell-Carpenter Co., Cherry 
Grove, Ore., leaving to take charge of the sales of the Coast 
Fir Lumber Co. He now looks forward with pleasure to 
resuming business connections with old friends in the trade 
thruout the country. 

The Coast Fir Lumber Co. is the sales agent for the McLane 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash., of which EB. J. McLane 
is president and C. E. Putnam, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Putnam is also president of the Kalama Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Kalama, Wash. This plant is on the Columbia River 
and cuts about 125,000 feet of fir daily. The McLane Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. manufactures about: 600,000 shingles, op- 
erating night and day. Miss M. A. Carr, one of the very 
few shingle sales ladies of the country, looks after the 
shingles sales in the office of the Coast Fir Lumber Co. She 
is an exceptionally bright young woman and has been con- 
nected with the sales department of the McLane Lumber & 
Shingle Co. for several years. She spent over a year with 
offices in Kansas City, looking after sales in that territory, 
returning to Kelso a year ago. When the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co. was organized the first of this year and took over the 
sales of the Kelso concern she moved to Portland to handle 
the shingle sales for it. 

The Coast Fir Lumber Co. has sales connections with a 
number of other mill concerns on the north coast and does 
a general wholesale business. Mr. Miller’s long standing 
acquaintance with the mills in Portland and Oregon terri- 
tory coupled with Mr. Menz’s knowledge of manufacturing 
concerns in Washington and his acquaintance with the eastern 
buying trade will enable the company to handle everything 
in the way of north Coast forest products, including fir, 
cedar, spruce and hemlock lumber and red cedar shingles. 
Being already possesed of a large volume of business andl 
amply financed, it is now the intention to expand its busi- 
ness to cover the trade of the middle West and East. 





RAPIDLY STOCKING ITS YARD 


The new shed of the Carney Lumber Co., which recently 
moved from Blue Island Avenue and Paulina Street to 2335 
S. Laflin Street, is rapidly being stocked with lumber, ship- 
ments being received in fine shape lately, say the officers of 
the company. The company of which H. J. Carney is presi- 
dent and J. B, Carney secretary and treasurer, handles south- 
ern and northern soft woods chiefly and specializes in the 
factory trade. The company was located at its former ad- 
dress for several years but its business growth necessitated 
a removal. Its new shed is 50x100 feet and will house 500,- 
000 feet of lumber. Officers of the company say that busi- 
ness has been exceedingly good within the last few months, 
especially for low grade stock for box and crating purposes. 


YOUNG SOUTHERNER NOW IN OFFICERS’ CAMP 


Lyon Gardiner, of the tenth generation: to carry the name 
of his ancestor, Lyon Gardiner, a lieutenant in the Royal 
English Engineers who came to this country in 1640 to erect 
a fort at Saybrook, Conn., is 
one of the young southerners 
who is not only zealously serv- 
ing Uncle Sam but expects to 
be fighting soon alongside the 
English Tommy. Young Gar- 
diner, who is a son of Philip 
S. Gardiner, secretary of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., the 
well known yellow pine manu- 
facturing firm of Laurel, Miss., 
did not wait long to offer his 
services to Uncle Sam, as he 
joined Battery C, First Missis- 
sippi Artillery, last April. He 
spent two months drilling with 
the First Regular Mississippi 
Infantry, at Camp Tyler, Jack- 
son, Miss., as the company in 
which he enlisted was not 
mobilized until August. When 
his battery was mobilized on 
Aug. 5, at Greenwood, Miss., 
he was made a sergeant, and 
spent two weeks in training 
there. In the meantime he re- 
ceived an appointment to the 
Officers’ Reserve Camp at Leon 
Springs, Tex., and after secur- 
ing a furlough went to Texas 
a few days ago and entered 
training there. His many 
friends predict for him fine 
success in the army, as he is 
an active, enthusiastic young 
man, bent on accomplishing 
anything he sets out to do. 
His famous ancestor, who 
came over here to superintend 
the erection of an English fort, 
liked the country and settled 
here, and his descendants have 
lived here ever since. Young 
Gardiner, say his friends, seeks 
nothing better than an oppor- 
tunity to show his patriotism 
for Uncle Sam, and are quite 
positive that he will achieve a 
most honorable record for him- 
self as a member of this coun- 
try’s fighting forces abroad. 
His friends all wish him well. 





LYON GARDINER, 
Who Enlisted Early 





RETAILERS AID IN ADVERTISING THEIR CITY 


Among the forty business concerns of Rockford, Ill., who 
are jointly paying for full page advertisements in Chicago 
and other metropolitan newspapers advertising the advan- 
tages of Rockford as a manufacturing city are four retail 
lumber concerns—the Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., J. Holmquist & Sons and the Turner Lumber 
& Fuel Co. Rockford, which has always been so favorably 
known as a manufacturing center as to become named the 
“Lowell of the West,” expects to make a “ten strike” out of 
the fact that the Illinois-Wisconsin National army canton- 
ment is located there. Consequently the city business men 
have resorted to national advertising further to promote 
the city. Rockford, which normally has a population of 
60,000, expects that the coming of the national army next 
week will not only boost the city population with another 
40,000 soldier boys, but hundreds of others, comprising mem- 
bers of their families and others will come there to live, at 
least temporarily. For weeks the demand for houses to rent 
has been so enormous that hardly one is now available in 
the whole city and consequently house building has been 
greatly promoted. The following excerpt from the Rockford 
advertising shows how farsighted the business men are: 

“If, by the fortune of war, the military cantonment should 
not be a permanent institution, the site, comprising thousands 
ef acres, will become valuable suburban property. With its 
complete system of waterworks, sewers, electric light and 
good concrete roads, the tract will be brought into Rock- 
ford’s corporate limits for residential and manufacturing 
purposes.” 

Rockford, which since 1850 has had a reputation for be- 
ing a manufacturing center, now has 250 manufacturing 
plants, one being a $50,000,000 corporation with a plant 
covering hundreds of acres. The city is a great furniture 
center, with twenty-six furniture manufacturing plants, be- 
ing the most important in that respect in the country, with 
the exception of Grand Rapids, Mich. Rockford is constantly 
a mecca for lumber salesmen who visit there to sell their 
product to these plants. The city’s leading manufactured 
products are furniture, farm machinery, hosiery, and sewing 
machines, tho many other products are made there on a 
smaller scale. The city boasts that its workingmen have 
never gone on a strike at any of its plants. 





HEMLOCK BARK BRINGING MORE MONEY 


Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers of hemlock are 
giving much attention to the matter of hemlock bark stocks 
and the price obtainable for this year’s supply. It is said 
that the supply is short, due in a large measure to the short- 
age of labor. Also the big demand for hemlock during re- 
cent weeks has made the bark proposition a secondary mat- 
ter, with a result that peeling in the woods has not been done 
as extensively as in other seasons. It is reported that the 
Tanners’ Supply Co., a corporation that looks after a large 
volume of the requirements of tanners, is “bearing” the mar- 
ket and is not willing to pay what the hemlock manufacturers 
think their short supply is worth. It is reported that the 
Tanners’ Supply Co:, so far, has been able to secure only 
15,000 cords out of this season’s requirements of 65,000 
cords. Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock manufacturers are 
said to be unwilling to contract their bark for less than 70 
cents a hundred pounds, equal to $15.68 for a cord of 
2240 pounds, while some are holding for 5 and 10 cents 
a hundred pounds higher than the price named. As the days 
pass it looks more and more as tho the tanners will have 
to meet the lumbermen’s prices if they are able to cover their 
season’s requirements. 





EXPECTS A GOOD FALL TRADE 


Altho new business is not of the volume that prevailed a 
while back, business from now on ought to pick up nicely and 
be heavy again in the fall, believes Edwin D. Mercer, vice 
president and treasurer of the Mercer Lumber Co., which has 
its offices in the Peoples Gas Building. The company, which 
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engaged in the lumber trade only a few months ago, special- 
izes in the railroad business, handling both hardwoods 
(mostly oak) and yellow pine. Mr. Mercer before organizing 
his own concern had extensive lumber experience both in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. For four years he was connected with 
J. B. Bolton, who has been in the hardwood business in Chi- 
cago for the last thirty-five years, for the last two years 
being a partner of Mr. Bolton’s. Mr. Mercer, who is a 
nephew of the late I. J. Mercer, of the I. J. Mercer Lumber 
Co., Richmond, Va., which during Mr. Mercer’s life was one 
of the largest hardwood operators in the Southeast, is also a 
native of Richmond. His first lumber experience was gained 
at Huntington, W. Va., where he spent three years. He is 
a son of Dr. Charles J. Mercer, of Richmond, and a graduate 
of Richmond University. Since the incorporation of the 
Mercer Lumber Co. in February of last year, its business has 
gradually grown and it is already well known in the railroad 
trade. 
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URGE LOCAL HOO-HOO TO ATTEND COMING 
ANNUAL 


Local Hoo-Hoo officials are being urged by Julius Seidel, 
Snark of the Universe and Secretary-treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant, of St. Louis, to send -as large a delegation as possible 
to the annual meeting of the Black Cat organization, to be 
held in New York City, Sept. 8-12. Mr. Seidel has written 
8S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., who is 
Supreme Bojum of the Supreme Nine, and others that he is 
hopeful of a large attendance despite the fact that some 
might refrain from going on account of peculiar conditions 
now pertaining, due to the war and other causes. He reports 
the affairs of the organization in excellent shape and that 
Secretary-treasurer Tennant will have a fine report to make 
at the coming annual. Altho the war has held back the work 
of gaining new members the order is in excellent shape, being 
on a paying basis and much progress having been accomplished 
in paying off inherited debts. Mr. Seidel reports that St. 
Louis expects to send a large delegation and that likely a 
sleeper will be chartered for the party. He expressed a hope 
that Chicago would do as well with its delegation. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Aug. 22 to Aug. 28, inclusive, four vessels brought 
1,050,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—350,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer I. W. Stephenson from Wells, Mich. The next larg- 
est cargo—290,000 feet—was carried by the schooner Delta. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Aug. 22.—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 210,000 
feet. 

Aug. 23—Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 350,000 
feet ; steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200,000 feet. 

Aug. 28—Schooner Delta, Escanaba, Mich., 290,000 feet. 





SOMETHING RETAIL LUMBER DEALER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 


The current weekly bulletin of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., of Chicago, which has to do with crop conditions and 
methods for conserving crop products, contains an illustrated 
story about a vegetable and fruit dryer of which every retail 
lumber dealer should know and use as a trade boosting sub- 
ject with his customers. The value of drying perishable 
vegetables and fruits can not be overestimated, and the dryer 
described can prove a wonderful instrument in the way of 
helping provide food 
during the war. 

The apparatus 
here illustrated is 
nothing more than 
a box on four legs 
with ventilating 
holes and a common 
hot bed sash as a 
means for concen- 
trating the heat and 
preventing dust, flies 
and other vermin 
from contaminating 
the food. In order 
that drying may be 
carried on at night 
and on cloudy days, 
a pair of heaters 
consisting of Prairie 
State Universal Ho- 
ver Heaters and 
easily made radi- 
ators, are provided. 
The drying rack con- 
sists of muslin with i: 
taped ends and sides, \ 
attached to a light 
frame as shown. Eye- 
lets are fastened in 
the tapeing to facili- 
tate replacement on 
the frame when it 
becomes necessary to 
wash the _ original 
cloth. The drier has 
a capacity having 
about 17 square feet 
of drying area and will handle one- 
half bushel of material at one load- 
ing. A temperature of from 95° F. 
to 122° F. can easily be maintained 
with sunlight only; the lamps supply 
the same temperature at night, or in- 
crease the temperature to any desired 
useful point if run as auxiliaries to - 
the sun in the day time. The lamps 
are of extreme value in drying such 
product as corn, or other rapidly fer- 
menting vegetables, as the process is 
so hastened by the extra heat that 
complete evaporation is obtained in 
the minimum time. The heaters are 
so constructed as to supply a con- 
tinuous current of fresh hot air con- 
stantly, which makes drying rapid 
and insures a fine product containing 
all of the food elements. The drier 
will dry all vegetables and fruits suit- 
able for drying and can be constructed 
at home. In early spring the ap- 
paratus will furnish an ideal place 
to start young plants by placing a 
few wood strips over the radiators 
and placing shallow plant boxes on 
them. The lamps furnish the neces- 
sary bottom héat. 


Radiator 


Drill holes to fit 
heater ~~ 
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ADDED TO STAFF OF EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
has just secured the services of J. C. Bryan, formerly with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore (Inc.) as southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Ashcroft Manufacturing Co., the Consoli- 
dated Safety Valve Co., the Hayden & Derby Manufacturing 
Co., and the Hancock Inspirator Co. Mr. Bryan will be as 
sociated with the equipment department of the Zelnicker 
company. 





ACQUIRES LUMBER CONCERN’S ASSETS AND 
GOOD WILL 


HELEN, GA., Aug. 27.—The Morse Bros.’ Lumber Co., of 
this city, has sent out cards announcing that they acquire 
on Aug. 1 the assets and goodwill of the Byrd-Matthews Luzn- 
ber Co. The Morse Bros.’ Lumber Co. has recently been in- 
corporated. The company states that the sales staff ro- 
mains as heretofore and asks a continuance of the trade's 
patronage. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 27.—A case of unusual importance to 
lumbermen of northern Wisconsin is that issuing from the 
State Railroad Commission of the State. The Menasha 
Woodenware Co., of Menasha, Wis., has filed a petition in 
circuit ¢court of Dane County for an injunction restricting 
The Oconto Co., of Oconto, Wis., and the Chicago & Norih- 
western Railway from constructing a spur track on the 
Kingston branch of the railway across property owned by the 
Menasha Woodenware Co., to logging property. Commis- 
sioner Trumbower of the State Railroad Commission filed a 
minority opinion against extension of the spur. The Wis. 
consin & Northern Railroad, which has a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the construction of a line in 
this territory, is also protesting against the commission's 
order.. It contends that the spur track would tap territory 
covered in the proposed route of its railroad, especially in 
view of the fact that the latter company expected a large 
part of its freight to consist of logs and lumber out of the 
newly tapped territory. 





Fort SmitH, ArK., Aug. 27.—The first sale having been 
held void by the chancery court on the ground that it was 
held seven minutes after legal hours, 8S. Lynch, commis- 
sioner, for the second time sold 3,000 acres of land and the 
sawmill of the Wyss Lumber Co., at Eagleton, Ark., at public 
sale, to satisfy a judgment obtained in the State court by the 
Arkansas Valley Trust Co., which bid in the property for 
$3,000. The Government holds a judgment of $15,000 against 
the same property. 


CuicaGco, Inu., Aug. 27.—The International Aircraft Co., 
petition in bankruptcy. 


CorninG, ArRK., Aug. 25.—G. A. Booser in bankruptcy. 


Ev_mira, OreE., Aug. 25.—Samuel Browes, voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 





There comes an hour when grit sur- 
mounts all else. Then it isn’t the number 
of pounds avoirdupois, or the size of the 
biceps, that counts, but the depth of the 
threads in a man’s screws of courage.— 
From The Winning Fight. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Hatfield—The Watkins Lumber & Mer- 
cantiile Co. has sold out to the Beach Lumber Co. 

‘ort Smith—L. D. Mitchell, of Van Buren, has taken 
cession of the Boyer Lumber Co. under a sale contract 
etive Aug. 15. ; 4 
Piegott—The Piggott Handle Co. has filed notice of dis- 
solution. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The Mechanics Planing Mill 
Co. is closing out. 

San Francisco—The Mendocino Redwood Co. has called 
a meeting for Oct. 25 for the purpose of arranging to in- 
crease its bonded indebtedness to $390,000. - 

San Francisco—The Santa Fe Lumber Co., it is reported, 
has purchased the Paterson and Newman yards of the 
Everett & Merwin Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Minidoka—Minidoka Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the Home Lumber & Coal Co., with purchas- 
ing department at Weiser. 

ILLINOIS. Atlanta—T. C. Harry is selling out to John 
Heidelbaugh. 

Chieago—John, Alex B. & Hugh P. Claney and N. C. 
Mather have bought the interest of F. F. Boles in the 
Lord & Bushnell Co. - 

Chicago—The Kellogg Lumber Co. has moved its head- 
quarters to Cairo. 

INDIANA. Boonville—C. P. White Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the White Lumber Co. (not incorpo- 
rated). 

Gary—C. V. Gough is: closing out. 

KANSAS. Great Bend—R. A. Charles has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bennett Lumber Co.; headquarters Kansas 
City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Churchill-Milton Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $200,000. The 
company is now operating hardwood mills cutting princi- 
pally Delta gum at Greenwood and Glendora, Miss. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Mann Yacht Building 
Co. has been succeeded by the Mann Shipbuilding Co., re- 
cently incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Hillsdale—W. P. Bates & Son is out of 
business. 

Traverse City—The Oval Wood Dish Co. will move to 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA. Swanton—The F. M. Spaulding Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Service Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lisbon—The Parker-Young Co. 
has sold the lumbering town of Lincoln, in Grafton County, 
to J. Henry & Son, Lincoln; purchase price $3,000,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Netcong—The Drake-Bostedo Co. has 
been succeeded by D. S. Drake. 

NEW YORK. Hudson Falls—The Kenyon Lumber Co. 
has inereased its capital to $400,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The John Dulweber Co. has been 
sold to the Stratemeyer Lumber Co. 

Stryker—The Stryker Boat Oar & Lumber Co. has been 
taken over by the Campbell Lumber Co., of Bryan. Head- 
quarters will be at Bryan. 

OKLAHOMA. Anadarko—E. A. Frost has bought the 





interest of Mr. Matthews in the firm of Lyon & Matthews 


0, 

Big Cabin—The Adams Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Big Cabin Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Mosier—E. L. Root is selling out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wheatland—The lumber yard and 
buildings of the A. Wishart & Sons Co. here have been 
sold to the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Philadelphia—John J. Little has moved his offices from 
the Land Title Building to 145 South Front Street. 

TEXAS. Pittsburg—The Denman Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $7,500 to $15,000. 

VIRGINIA. Boydton—Bernhardt Lumber Co. is selling 
out to Hill & Mount (Inc.), of Newark, N. J. 

Petersburg—The Petersburg Wood Supply Co. has been 
purchased by Lewis H. Swan and J. R. Paschall. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—Howard Jones has disposed 
of his shingle mill and standing timber near here to F. D. 
Warner. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Albright—The Ruthbell Lumber Co. 
is selling out to the Caflisch Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Bloomer, Chippewa Falls, Colfax, Eleva, 
Fairchild, Humbird, New Auburn, Osseo, Strum, Mondovi, 
Wheeler—The Midland Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the O. & N. Lumber Co.; headquarters Me- 
nomonie. 2 2 

Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its capital to $2,000,000. cs 

Durand—The D. BE. Kiser Lumber Co. has moved to Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Fall Creek—The Midland Lumber & ‘Coal Co. has been 
sold to the O. &.N. Lumber Co. 

Burlington—The Wilbur Lumber Co. has taken over the 


coal and fuel business of Brehm Bros., who are retiring. 
New Holstein—Peter Hass and Otto Tagge have en- 
tered the firm of Alfred A. Laun. The new partnership 


will do business under the name of A. A. Laun Co. 


Woodland—The Milwaukee Elevator Co. has sold its - 


lumber, grain, fuel and farm implement business at Wood- 
land to the Armour Grain Co., Milwaukee. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The Williams Mill Manufac- 
turing Co.; authorized capital $100,000; incorporated by 
Janies B. Sedberry, president; H. M. Barney, vice presi- 
dent, and Marnie B. Sedberry, secretary-treasurer. _ 
go Eee Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
25,000, 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Federal Box Co.; authorized 
capital $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—H. M. Wheeler Lumber Co., 
to acquire and develop timber lands; authorized capital 


_ ),000; C. L. Rimlinger, F. A. Armstrong and Clement M. 
Lener, 

. Vilmington—The Western Tie & Timber Co., to own 
timberlands and deal in lumber products; authorized _cap- 


ital $500,000. The incorporators are C. L. Rimlinger, F. A. 
Armstrong and Clement M. Egner. 

_ FLORIDA. Jacksonville—W. T. Hadlow & Co.; author- 
ar capital $10,000; incorporators, W. T. Hadlow and 
others, 

Live Oak—Seminole Lumber & Export Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000; H. G. Hayward and others. : ; 

, Villiston—Long-Paslay Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$30,000; G. P. Long and others. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Lynch Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $5,000, with privilege of increasing it to $50,000; 
P. H. Lynch and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. G. Cuthbert & Co. has incor- 
porated. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Foerster-Harvie Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $20,000. The incorporators are 
Lewis BE. Harvie, M. H. Foerster and Sam Collins. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Hood Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
has been organized with authorized capital of $25,000 to 
conduct general sawmill and lumber business; T. L. Hood, 
president, and T. L. Hood, jr., secretary. 

Natchitoches—Seabaugh umber Co.; authorized capital 








$8,000; J. P. Seabaugh, president, and A. E. Bath, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

MAINE. Portland—Bay State Counter Co. (to manu- 
facture and deal in counters and other fixtures); author- 
ized capital $10,000; Maude B. Plummer, president; Henry 
N. Taylor, treasurer, and Maurice E. Rosen, clerk. 

South Brewer—M. B. Wadleigh Co.; authorized capital 
$10,000. Will dea] in timber lands, operate lumber mills. 
Moses B. adleigh is president and Edward J. Parsons 
secretary and treasurer. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Mann Shipbuilding Co. re- 
cently ‘incorporated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Boston Wood Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co.; authorized capital $100,000. The directors are 
Maurice Kane, president; W. V. Lander, treasurer, and 
H. F. Quint. 

Malden—Berkenhuis & Smalle; authorized capital 
$25,000. 

NEBRASKA. Seward—Consumers Lumber & Supply 
Co., with headquarters at Lincoln, has incorporated to do 
a wholesale and retail lumber and supply business; author- 
ized capital $100,000. Incorporators are B. F. Riechers, 
P. L. Yost, J. H. Yost and A. H. Yost. 

Swanton—Service Lumber Co.; authorized capital, 
25,000. 

NEW YORK. Kingston—New Process Bending Co. has 
incorporated. 

New York City—The Parades Timber Co.; authorized 
capital $150,000; S. H. Hirsch, C. P. Rogers and Vincente 
K. Smuth. 

Niagara Falls—Filing Folder Corporation; authorized 
capital $100,000. 

Watertown—W. E. & J. Co.; authorized capital $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—oO K. Artificial Limb Co.; au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkinburg—Mitchell Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

Philadelphia—William J. & John F. Brennan Co.; F. R. 
Hansell, Vernon Pimm and S. C. Seymour. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Clio—Snipes Bros.; authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Sumter—The Atkins Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Puget Sound Pulp & Power 
Co.; authorized capital $16,000,000; Albert L. Hale and 
E. J. Hoover. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Kanawha Building & 
Construction Co.; authorized capital $50,000; incorporators, 
A. B. Lewis, John Popp, J. W. Cart, H. L. Blubaugh, 
W. M. Lynch, J. O. Myers and Minnie Popp. 

Charleston—Jackson Lumber Co., of Rowlesburg (to op- 
erate in central West Virginia and deal in timber, lumber, 
ties, poles and props); authorized capital $15,000. The in- 
corporators are J. R. Henderson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; O. A. 
Jackson, W. B. Bowman, C. B. Bowman and R. A. Jack- 
son, of Rowlesburg. 

Charleston—The Hood Lumber Co., consolidated, of 
Wheeling (to deal in timber and lumber); authorized capi- 
tal $60,000; incorporators, C. M. Hood, M. B. Crow, J. M. 
Ritz, Thomas McGough and G. H. Scheetz. 

Dunbar—The Lumber Land Co.; authorized capital $50,- 
000; incorporators, Murray Briggs, R. B. Quarrier, S. L. 
Flourney, H. M. Anderson and C..B..Brown. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Silo Construction Co.; authorized can- 
ital $5,000. The incorporators are W. B. Fraser, J. H. 
Payne and B. J. Chamberlin. 

Lemonville—Hamburg Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La.; 
capital $20,000; O. L. Thigpen, State agent for Texas. 

WISCONSIN. Wausatowa—The Martin Toy Co.; au- 
thorized capital $10,000; incorporators, Oscar Martin Jr., 
Richard Evans and A. W. Cutting. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Demopolis—John C. Webb & Son will build 
planing mill here. 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Mount Olive Stave Co. is 
making some extensive improvements in their finishing 
plant here, putting in a new fireproof boiler room and a 
fire wall between the main building and the dry. kilns. 
The approximate cost of the rebuilding will be $12,000. 

Tillar—Barnett Lumber Co. will rebuild burned plant. 

_ CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The plant of the Fresno Plan- 
ing Mill, recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. The 
total cost of the plant, the new property on which it will 
be built and equipment is placed at $80,000. The new 
structure will.be of brick. 

GEORGIA. Blakely—Sawmills will be established here 
by W. W. Hicks, of Rutherford, N. C., and associates, on 
timber tracts which they have recently purchased. 

ILLINOIS. Westville—Charles F. Cook is erecting a 
new lumber office. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has purchased hardwood timber in the Sabine River Valley 
and will install a double band mill with a daily capacity 
of 75,000 feet; one side will be equipped to cut long tim- 
bers for boat building and similar work. Plans being pre- 
pared comprise requirements for small town, including a 
hotel building, cottages, commissary buildings, churches 
and schoolhouses. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The John Stephenson Co. 
has been purchased by the Standard Aero Corporation, of 
Plainfield, N. J., which will occupy it within a few weeks 
as an airplane factory. The company will make all of the 
airplane except the engine. Engineers in charge of the 
remodeling and retéquipping of the factory are Paine, 
McClellan & Campion, New York. About $300,000 worth 
of machines, mostly for woodworking, will be purchased. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—W. B. Lundy has just erected 
a sawmill with daily capacity of about 12,000 feet on Cat 
Island in the Mississippi Sound. 

Lumberton—The Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. is installing 
a portable sawmill near their veneer plant, to be used in 
sawing timber that will work to better advantage made 
into lumber instead of veneer stock. 

Maxie—Phillips & Wentworth will erect a mill near 
here which will consist of a 25,000 feet capacity circular 
rig, dry kilns and planing mill. They have recently pur- 
chased from the McPhearson interests 10,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine stumpage and will build a logging railroad to 
reach this timber. 

Sandersville—The Poplarville Saw Mill Co., of Poplar- 
ville, Miss., will erect a veneer plant here. It will be built 
for a double plant, but for the present only one machine 
will be installed, which will have a capacity of 20,000 feet 
a day. The stock will be air dried to begin with, but later 
a steam dry kiln will be installed. 

MISSOURI. La Plata—The W. C. Arnold Lumber Co., 
whose yard was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt 
as soon as the necessary material is on the ground. The 
new structure will be of brick. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Stroud & Wilgus have 
enlarged their lumber yard by the purchase of a tract of 
land adjoining it and will build a new shed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Webster—The Williams Lumber Co. 
is building a 60 by 90 feet fireproof shed in the rear of their 
present building. 

VIRGINIA. South Hill—Lorene Mill Co. will rebuild 
plant, erecting three buildings, 40 by 60. feet, cost $1,000; 
40 by 60 feet, cost $500, and 20 by 30 feet, cost $300. 

WISCONSIN. Prentice—P. H. Hammer has broken 
ground for a new planing mill, 48 by 40 feet, with an en- 
gine room 20 by 48 feet, to replace the present plant 
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erected many years ago. All of the power belts will come 
up from below and there will be no overhead shafting. 

Two Rivers—The Wisconsin Woodworking Co. has com- 
pleted the reconstruction of the former sawmill of the 
Two Rivers Manufacturing Co. into a woodenware plant 
and is now transferring its machinery and equipment to 
the new works. The mill has a floor space of nearly 20,000 
square feet, or nearly double the size of the plant now 
being abandoned. For the present the steam power plant 
will be used, but as soon as current is available, the new 
plant will be equipped with individual electric motor drive 
thruout. 

Union Grove—The Union Grove Lumber & Coal Co. is 
enlarging its sheds. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Sibley Driskell Lumber Co. 
has been recently organized. 

Selma—The Selmox Box & Basket Co. is organizing. 

CALIFORNIA. Manteca—It is reported that the Rein- 
a Lumber & Planing Mill Co. will open a lumber yard 
nere. 

GEORGIA. Bambridge—N. J. & R. C. Searcy recently 
started a sawmill here. 

INDIANA. South Bend—J. H. Coffman Lumber Co., 
main mill at Bon Wier, Tex., recently opened a sales office 
here. 

LOUISIANA. Natchitoches—The Seabaugh Lumber Co. 
recently commenced business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Gulfport Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the trade recently here and has 
located its offices in the Hewes Building. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Waggener Store Co., with 
headquarters at Festus, recently began the lumber busi- 
ness here. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Albert W. Shafer has begun a 
common iumber business. 

UTAH. Pleasant Green—Morrison, Merrill & Co. re- 
cently entered the retail lumber business here; purchasing 
department at Salt Lake City. 
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P. LAURANT RENOUDET.—Southern Louisiana lost 
one of its best known business men in the death of 
P. Laurant Renoudet, banker and lumberman, who ex- 
pired suddenly after an attack of heart trouble occurring 
last week. The funeral took place from St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church, at New Iberia, La., interment being in 
St. Peter’s Cemetery. Mr. Renoudet gained and held the 
respect and esteem of thousands of citizens of this section 
during his long and successful career. In 1895 Mr. Re- 
noudet, together with his law partner, former Chief 
Justice Joseph A. Breaux, and others, organized the New 
Iberia National Bank, of which he was cashier to the 
time of his death. He also was head of the P. L. Renoudet 
Lumber Co. and its varied interests, and senior member 
of the wholesale grocery firm of Renoudet & Dietlein. 
Mr. Renoudet was married twice. His first wife, a daugh- 
ter of the late Alfred Duperier, preceded him to the grave 
about five years ago. The children of this marriage who 
survive him are Alfred, Anthony and Joseph A. Renoudet, 
of New Iberia; Mrs. Fritz Dietlein and Mrs. L. A. Walet, 
also of New Iberia. His second wife, who survives him, 
was Miss Lucile Folse, daughter of Judge L. U. Folse, 
formerly of the law firm of F. T. Nichols & Folse, of 
Assumption Parish, Louisiana. 





MORTON E. CONVERSE.—In his eightieth year, after 
a brief illness, Morton E. Converse died at his home in 
Winchendon, Mass., Aug. 25. He was born in Rindge, 
N. H., Sept. 17, 1837. At the opening of the Civil War 
he enlisted as a private for three years in Co. K, Sixth 
New Hampshire Regiment, of which his father was cap- 
tain. In 1873 he leased a mill in which he manufactured 
light woodenware, and it was there that the toymaking 
which has given him international fame was conceived 
and inaugurated. In 1898 his son, Atherton D. Converse, 
joined the firm, which has since been known as the Mor- 
ton E. Converse Co. Mr. Converse is survived by his 
widow, Bertha A. Converse, and by two children, Grace 
A., wife of Dr. Louis K. Cross, and Atherton D. Converse. 





CHARLES BROWN.—A sudden attack of heart trouble 
caused the death Aug. 23 of Charles Brown, a lumber mill 
operator of Columbia City and Churubusco, Ind., before 
a physician could reach his side. Mr. Brown had been 
in good health until the time of his sudden sickness. The 
funeral was conducted at Columbia City last Sunday. 
Mr. Brown was born in Columbia City, June 20, 1875. He 
engaged in the lumber business while a young man under 
the tutelage of his father, Valorous Brown, who until his 
death a few years ago was one of the best known men in 
the trade in northern Indiana. The deceased is survived 
by a widow and two sons. 





MRS. W. E. HOOPER.—At her home in New York, Mrs. 
Wyly E. Hooper, wife of a former Chicago lumberman now 
engaged in the lumber commission business in New York, 
died last Saturday, Aug. 25. Mrs. Hooper had been ill for 
several years and her death was not unexpected. Services 
were held in New York on last Tuesday and the remains 
were cremated. Her husband, who is a son of Secretary 
E. BE. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
and a daughter 15 years old survive her. 


THOMAS W. GRAY.—A pioneer lumberman of British 
Columbia, Thomas W. Gray, died at his home in New 
Westminster, B. C., Can., Aug. 14, of heart failure. He 
was 69 years of age. He was regarded as an authority 
on lumbering in British Columbia. He leaves five sons, 
one of whom is the mayor of New Westminster, and three 
daughters. 


CHARLES ESTE.—President of the Charles Este Co., 
Charles Este died at his home in Haverford, Pa., Aug. 10. 
He was 76 years of age and in spite of his years was the 
active head of the corporation and maintained his busi- 
ness interests until his death. He is survived by a widow 
and three sons. 








WILLIAM HENRY RUDOLPH.—William Henry Ru- 
dolph, 52 years of age, president of the M. J. Rudolph Co., 
coal, wood and lumber merchants, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
an office in the Produce Exchange Building, New York, is 
dead. 


B. F. BLAKER.—B. F. Blaker, president of the Blaker 
Lumber & Coal Co., which controls a dozen lumber yards 
and grain concerns in Missouri and Kansas, died at Pleas- 
anton, Kan., Aug. 27. Mr. Baker formerly was a member 
of the Kansas State Senate. 











F. M. SMITH.—On board a Northern Pacific train F. M. 
Smith, timberman for the Polleys Lumber Co., died very 
suddenly. Mr. Smith was 58 years of age and it is thought 
succumbed to a sudden attack of heart failure. 


BABII LI II I I I I 


THERE HAS been established at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry a department of forest chemistry, in charge 
of Dr. S. F. Acree, formerly of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis. In addition to labor- 
atory and class room instruction this department will investi- 
gate the intensive utilization of sawmill waste and by-prod- 
ucts of the wood distillation industry. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 





The local market situation is quiet. Within the last 
few days it has become more difficult to obtain orders 
for almost any kind of wood, yet the trade believes 
the present is the fag end of the seasonable dullness. 
From now on it is expected that the volume of trade 
will grow and that the middle of September will begin 
to see the lumber business hum again in this market. 
There is not so much optimism, tho, over the local yard 
demand and yard owners fail to visualize a much better 
building situation this fall than has existed for many 
weeks and, as everyone familiar with the local situation 
knows, building has lagged greatly. ‘The hardwoods 
are now quiet, with the exception of the demand for 
wagon and motor truck stock, a demand that is made 
active by the war requirements. What yellow pine is 
being sold is going mostly to factories that are busy on 
account of war business. This is true of some of the 
other woods. Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers are 
more eager for business now that the task of furnishing 
supplies for the Camp Grant cantonment at Rockford, 
Iil., and also the cantonment at Battle Creek, Mich., 
is over. Western stocks are suffering both on account 
of lack of local demand and to conditions duv to the I. 
W. W. strikes in the producing territories. And most 
every one at the selling end .of the trade firmly believes 
that there is going to be another car shortage this fall, 
and base the belief on the heavy crops which must be 
moved and the movement of troops to and from can- 
tonments, in addition to the burden that business gen- 
erally is placing upon the railroads. There is no denying 
that railroads have not been able to replace car and 
locomotive equipment as rapidly as rolling stock has been 
worn out during the last few months, which will also 
add to the transportation problem of the carriers. Weigh- 
ing these conditions, the local lumber trade believes that 
the consumer who has not already covered his require- 
ments with orders, or who will shortly do so, will wear 
even a sadder look this year than he did last. Prices 
for all lumber stocks are strong. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 25 


= Lumber Shingles 














191 [Se een 74,503,000 9,126,000 
RUED buic cu nucsakobbcncee Skis 66,653,000 14,032,000 
SOGRND Dac baie eae ete Te. “anekaiwans 
POOOOROE Ski owes neg obese. cen eeew 4,906,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 25 
Ee Lumber Shingles 
BONE | oon 5 isininin sows viene nin 2,283,982,000 454,985,000 
BORO cw Nees wae o em insn@eknee 1,921,601,000 417,443,000 
SIMBORNO isn oes uae scar 362,381,000 37,542,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 25 
7 Lumber Shingles 
OES | ucbk bh eabbhnds onaaw ones 38,595,000 8,554,000 
EDAD Sees wenteb nk ewes coe ee 28,505,000 6,490,000 
BRODGREO 66 ciwedasicanes ‘ 10,090,000 2,064,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 25 
= Lumber Shingles 
TOUT 2. cece ccecceccesssecees 1,045,603,000 311,146,000 
SUED: —S.hGashaceicksns sae eee 936,613,000 255,999,000 
ERCRORBO. oinckcnecccewawws 108,990,000 55,147,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Aug. 29 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
EEO EC ee ee ee eae 1 $ 400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 27 86,200 

5,000 and under 14 84,000 
10,000 and under 110,000 


PRO ee Ee? SORA, sings cesses Sicca’ O° — pteetees 
50,000 and under 00, 3 210,000 
Board of Education, 3-story addition.... 1 170,000 
General Electric Co., 3-story factory.... 1 270,000 

a 











James 8S. Kirk Co., 1-story power house. . 100,000 
DIB ss 6 so 55 aeRO Se eK SSe* 56 $ 1,030,600 
Average valuation for week............ odes 18,403 
DOCAIG OS VADUE-AVCCK 5).'s 5 4.0.s-<'0/0.4.0.0 va wee 44° 856,100 
Average valuation previous week....... eters 19,457 
Totals corresponding week 1916......... 137 1,422,410 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 29, 1917......... « 3,027 53,699,245 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,051 77,024,160 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 4,890 57,034,357 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,048 60,473,695 
Totals corresponding period 19138....... 6,990 60,736,400 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,910 60,376,610 
Totals corresponding period é 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period R 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,186 39,971,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,869 46,179,845 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Altho new business is quieter than it 
was the trade is not complaining, as all old orders are 
not yet cleaned up, and the seasonable lull furnishes a 
breathing spell. Orders are expected to increase rapidly 
as fall approaches. There is still an active demand com- 
ing from the box factories for low grades and northern 
stocks are already reported to be reaching a depleted con- 
dition. Prices remain firm.’ 


New York, Aug. 27.—The call for low grade white pine 
is good but the market does not have the snap it did a 
couple of weeks ago. Notwithstanding this, prices are 
well held and wholesalers are taking on new business only 
on a most cautious basis. Stocks at shipping points are 
scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 27.—Retail yards seem to be 
fairly well supplied in this territory, and are not placing 
many orders for fall stocks in spite of the prospect of 
serious car shortage later on. The mills are enjoying first 
rate business, most of which is coming from the factory 
trade, and that is fully making up for the deficiency in 
building demand, City building trade is still quite slack. 

Prices are firm on the basis of new lists. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Trade is not showing 
any weakness, an increase in quotations and demand and 
inquiries asserting itself. For dressing down dealers 
are now asking $2 more than formerly. While retaile:s 
are not taking as much stock as usual at this time of the 
season, they have come to realize that there is littie 
prospect of securing lumber at lower prices and they are 
ordering more freely. The source of supply indicates that 
there will not be an over-production and that the mil!s 
will be required to pay more for manufacturing stock 
in the future, all of which, dealers contend, tends to 
strengthen the prediction that lumber will be one of the 
last things to feel a recession in prices after the war. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The market has had a stron: 
advance in prices in the last two weeks. Intermediate and 
lower grades are chiefly affected, with some wholesalers 
now asking $4 more in the latter. The demand for lumbe: 
runs largely to box-making grades, of which an immen . 
amount is being marketed. The supplies in local yards 
have become much reduced. In the building grades there 
is not much activity. Pattern lumber continues in good 
demand and prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 28.—There has been consideri!je 
more activity in the white pine trade the last week. lDe- 
mand is mainly for low grade stocks, but it is insistent 
owing to the calls from Government contractors manufac- 
turing and shipping war materials for packing these goods. 
The better grades are less active. The Northwestern 
mills are warning consumers here that shipments of white 
pine will have to be taken within the next six weeks if 
demand is to be met, as the crop movement starting after 
then will make it practically impossible to get lumber to 
the market from the Northwestern field. Prices are very 
firm, the general list being about 75 percent higher than a 
year ago, in all items. Yard trade remains inactive and 


uninteresting. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—The condition of the eastern 
spruce market may be gaged by the fact that many of 
the retail lumber dealers admit one of the most successful 
years, and that their business is continuing at the same 
rate. One wonders, with the vast amount of spruce used 
directly and indirectly for military purposes, where a 
strong supply of air dried spruce is to be obtained. In 
spite of the light demand for spruce for construction of 
dwelling houses due to the high cost of labor, foods and 
building materials, orders for large amounts continue to 
come to the local market. Receipts here are very mate- 
rially by rail rather than by water. Tonnage for the latter 
service is scarce and outrageously high. Manufacturers 
are paying in excess of $8 for tonnage from Maine interior 
points to New York, if they want this service. Even the 
Bangor & Aroostook has raised its rates to its terminus 
at Searsport, Me. 

Narrow random is firm at $27, while for car lots of 2x4 
with a fair amount of it long a man might get as high as 
$28. It is said that 2x8 can be purchased for $30. Cer- 
tainly no more than $31 may be obtained for this size. 

The following prices are quoted by the wholesalers: 
random, 2x4, $27@28; 2x3, 2x6 and 2x7, $27; 2x8, $:0 and 
$31.50; 2x10, $32.50@33; 2x12, $33.50@34; spruce cover 
boards, 5-inch and up, $30@31; matched spruce boards, 
$36 @37. 


New York, Aug. 27.—The retail trade is most inactive 
but considerable business comes from other sources, and 


wholesalers are able to move out good quantities. (Orders 
are for large blocks and there is little dickering regarding 
prices. There is an advance of $2.50 to $3 today in some 
sizes. Mills are getting short of logs and the stiffness 


with which quotations are held and the eagerness of 


buyers to get into the market indicates that spruce will 
be a scarce article this fall. : 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 27.—The inquiry for spruce is 
quite good, and the output is readily disposed of. ‘lhe 
stocks handled locally are limited to small proportions, 
but the northern markets have shown gratifying recep- 
tiveness, and there is every prospect that the interest now 
manifested in the offerings will continue. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 28.—Some new inquiries for spruce 
are reaching the Pittsburgh trade, but there appears (0 


- be so little available material that substitution is sic- 


gested as the solution of the problem, unless buyers «."¢ 
able to wait many weeks for shipments. Prices for sprive 
are showing no change, being firm and at the highe-t 
levels. Clear spruce is sought in many cases for muniti 
and machinery manufacturers’ needs, it is reported. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Just as soon as harvests are over «|: 
increase in the demand for posts is expected from cov - 
try yards, while the city demand from industrial conce: 
for posts is fairly active. The trade in poles has b 
better than expected. Prices are satisfactory on thi 
items, and strong on white cedar shingles, altho no a:: 
vances have taken place recently on shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 27.—Tho there is little doing 
just now, prices are strong, owing to the prospect of 4 
light output and high cost of production this winter. Pos! 
stocks are not large in spite of the slow demand, and the 
same thing is true of poles. Dealers look for a revival 0! 
post business as soon as the harvest rush is over and 
present supplies in retail yards are cut into by fall buyins. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Altho the trade is hopeful that early 
September will witness a greatly increased activity in the 
hardwood trade, business now is quiet both in northern 
and southern items. Seasonable conditions are given “5S 
the chief reason for the falling off in orders, tho some say 
that buyers are watching their step a little more cautiously 
than usual. Despite the present quietness everyone !n 
the trade believes that fall business 1.ill be active. Surely 
there will be another car shortage, say those in the trade, 
and many even believe that transportation conditions will 
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be as serious if not more so than last year. Lower grades 
appear to grow stronger in price as the weeks pass. The 
best demand is for the lower grades, coming from box 
avd erating interests, and for the grades required by 
wegon and truck companies that have many Government 
oiders. Nowhere is there any weakening of prices notice- 
able. ; 





Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 28.—There has been some increase 
in the number of inquiries during the week, and members 
of the trade believe that the dullness incident to the 
summer season is a thing of the past. There is, there- 
fore, a disposition to look for increasing activity as the 
seson progresses. It is quite apparent that, directly and 
indireetly, large quantities of lumber are going into the 
monufacture of war supplies and war equipment and this 
is expected to become an even more pronounced feature 
as the Government proceeds with the building of ships, 
airplanes, army wagons, truck bodies and other absolute 
wer necessities. There is comparatively little demand for 
southern hardwoods from the building trades. The box 
and cooperage trade, however, are receiving unusual 
st: mulus from the war, as these containers are necessary 
for the handling of vast supplies for the army of the 
United. States and the allies. The furniture manufac- 
turers are not sending in as many orders as expected, 
but oak interests believe that they will profit by the 
senreity of steel, iron and other metals. Ash is reported 
to be in excellent demand and the lower grades of cotton- 
wood and gum are notably strong because of the unusual 
activity among the box manufacturers. Elm likewise is 
in exeeptionally good request for the manufacture of 
hocps and staves. Tight cooperage interests are using 
large quantities of oak and other hardwoods and manu- 
facturers of vehicles are among the best buyers of oak, 
ash, gum and other items on the hardwood list, including 
hickory, which is wanted for the manufacture of spokes 
and other wheel parts. <A feature of the situation is the 
well maintained position of the market. There is no 
softening anywhere and the trade expects that, with the 
revival of more active buying now indicated, a somewhat 
higher range of values will probably be seen. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—The hardwood trade is moving 
along about the same as for the last two or three months. 
Some dealers and producers say that the transportation 
situation has improved and that more cars are forth- 
coming, while others report conditions unchanged, with 
some prospect that matters may become worse. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 28.—Altho ash is unusually 
strong, with inquiries numerous and wholesalers buying 
freely, and gum is in very fair demand, the general hard- 
wood list bears distinct signs of midsummer dullness. The 
movement to market has fallen off to some extent in 
recent weeks, due in part to the transportation situation, 
flat cars to haul logs to market being difficult to obtain in 
certain sections of the belt. The trade is not pessimistic in 
the least as a result of present conditions, and expects good 
business this fall and winter. Consequently, manufac- 
turers are busy accumulating stocks for the expected call. 
Factories are in the market for a considerable amount of 
furniture and cabinet woods for fall delivery, and some 
oak sales are being made to the Government, which re- 
quires thick stocks used in the construction of automobiles 
and wagons. A revival in the flooring trade, which at 
present is quiet, is expected with a resumption of building 
operations this fall. Low grades of hardwoods as a rule 
are moving more freely than higher priced materials. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 28.—Nearly all hardwood mills are 
becoming seriously behind on shipments of stock, especially 
for the Pittsburgh territory. The demand is increasing, 
especially for low grade material, and the manufacturing 


trade is taking a larger volume of material now than during 
the summer. The upper grades of stock show improve- 
ment and are very firm in price. Oak and poplar are 


unusually strong in demand. Sound wormy chestnut dur- 
ing the last week has stiffened materially in prices where 
deliveries could be insured. 





Ashland, Ky., Aug. 27.—Demand for oak is strong, with 


sound wormy and the low grades probably the best 
movers. In bill stuff everything is active. Inch black 
walnut and thick ash is in good demand. Prices remain 


firm. 


: New York, Aug. 27.—The market shows symptoms of 
irrezularity, some wholesalers reporting continued firm- 
ness in the demand at high prices, while others report 


less uniformity. There are a few important price changes, 
but «ll have agreed that stocks are scarce and the change 
in the character and source of buying has necessitated 
Maty a revision in ordinary mill schedules. Wholesalers 
who have relied on usual supplies for quartered oak find 
that manufacturers have discontinued that line, all devot- 


ing their capacity to larger stock for Government pur- 
poses. On account of the dull building situation trim mills 
are slow buyers but there is a good inquiry for all grades 
from manufacturers of furniture and office equipment. 
Flooring is quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 27.—Dealers here report a 
brisk demand from sash and door concerns, which let 
the hardwood stocks run low hoping for an easier price 
Situction, only to find prices steadily getting stiffer. Birch 
ana maple are in good demand for interior finish, and 
Southern oak is also called for. Demand for flooring is 
better than it was. Furniture trade shows up well. 
©'hcrwise the market is rather quiet. Northern stocks are 
SO ‘ight that the situation is very strong, mills practically 
heing sold close. j 





Suffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The hardwood situation re- 
‘oins about .the same as for several weeks. Demand is 
on a fair scale and the market is strong. Factories are 
tcking a large quantity of oak, ash and maple and these 
wooms are moving out about as rapidly as they come in. 
“ome advances in them seem likely to occur this fall. 
“ar searcity at the mills causes much delay.in incoming 
Shipments and much trouble is now being experienced 
North as well as South. 





ppoulsville, Ky., Aug. 28.—Prices are generally firm, altho 
ee market is not quite as strong as it was a few weeks 
ear when the demand was a little keener. So far prices 
jave been upheld without difficulty, but unless Gov- 
that aa and other buying increases shortly it is figured 
indie ~ market may slump slightly. However, general 
neil be ons are to the effect that production, tho large, has 
india ha great enough to warrant lower prices, as many 
aa nt ries which have been buying lightly will soon be 
ack in the market for normal requirements. Shipping 


oS miueh easier both“ on inbound and outbound lumber, 
“ome concerns being so busy with inbound shipments 


that they have had very little time to spare seeking new 
business. Gum, oak, ash, elm, walnut and one or two 
other woods are moving freely. There is a good call for 
poplar, while mahogany sells with ease, and veneers of 
all kinds move well. A few local quotations are: 2-inch 
common red gum, $49; inch common plain red gum, $38; 
inch common plain oak, $40; inch No. 1 common sap gum, 
$28. While a few concerns have been getting together 
some surplus stock, this is not affecting the market, as 
dealers have confidence in present prices, and feel certain 
that if the material is not sold now it will be sold later, 
and probably at an advance over present prices. The 
result is that no one is making any great effort to sell 
lumber, and as surplus stocks are low there is no reason 
why a big drive for business should be featured by anyone. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—There is a steady and fairly 
good demand for hardwoods of all kinds. The complaint 
of scarcity of cars still is general among manufacturers 
and many orders have been held up thirty days or more 
because of lack of equipment. Heavy rains in the South 
have interfered materially with logging and the mills’ 
stocks generally are light. The manufacturers find that 
they can dispose of all the stock they can ship without 
making concessions in price and the market is very firm. 
Gum is especially strong. The price has doubled in two 
years as a result of the very heavy box material demand. 
The furniture factories are taking stock steadily, but not 
in large volume. They are not buying ahead to any extent. 
The vehicle and implement makers are more insistent in 
their demands, as many of them have large contracts 
growing out of the war and find it difficult to get stock to 
fill them. There is a very good demand for elm, cotton- 
wood, ash and hickory, and prices on all are very strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—Demands of the Government 
continue to take a great quantity of most of the grades 
of nearly all kinds of hardwood and the stocks on hand 
of southern hardwoods particularly are much reduced. 
Oak is far and away the leader of the market in both 
activity and firmness of prices. All furniture and vehicle 
woods are having a better demand than at any time in 
many months. The box factories are running up to 
capacity and some of them have so many orders ahead 
and expect to lose so many hands when the draft armies 
are called to the camps that they are arranging to put 
their remaining forces on extra time. Dry stocks at these 
mills are reported to be in better shape due to the efforts 
of the railroads to promptly forward shipments of lumber 
billed for such factories, as there is pressing need of boxes 
and crating for army movements. Also, the canning sea- 
son is on, and the Government is interested in all packing 
establishments having a full supply of all kinds of con- 
tainers, so that there will be no undesirable delay in 
making shipments on its orders for such goods. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—The hardwood market is still 
affected by the shortage in flat cars in use for hauling to 
the mills. Prices remain firm with a good demand. Local 
dealers express fear of a shortage because of reports re- 
ceived here of the closing down of two of the largest mills 
in Mississippi and of similarly threatened action on the 
part of many smaller mills there. Buyers are paying the 
following prices: Firsts and seconds, inch, ash, $72 to $74; 
poplar, $70 to $73; plain oak, $69 to $74; basswood, $59 to 
$65; maple, $60 to $62; quartered oak, $92 to $95; birch 
sap, $63 to $69; birch red, $72 to $75. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27.—The market, which has been 
weakening for some time, has become strong in many 
lines, not because of any increase in demand but because 
certain lines are scarce and hard to procure. This con- 
dition, which started in oak and maple, has now spread to 
other lines. Ash is firm at a high price, and is difficult to 
secure. Oak and maple flooring are still scarce and rela- 
tively greatly in demand. All Coast products are scarce 
and due for further advances, according to present ad- 
vices. The gum market is unchanged. The demand is 
fair and the supplies are ample for the present. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Missouri hardwood mill oper- 
ators declare that they are not getting as many cars as 
their brethren farther south. There has been very little 
change in the market conditions within the last week, 
altho the number of inquiries has shown some increase. 
Prices hold up well, and manufacturers are looking for- 
ward to considerable improvement in the demand shortly. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Demand continues light, altho whole- 
salers who specialize in eastern trade say that the yard 
inquiry from Ohio and Pennsylvania points have been 
much better the last few days. Reasons for the improve- 
ment are found in the fact that farmers generally have 
their wheat threshed, and many also their oats. There 
is no denying that Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers 
are more anxious for business than while they were busy 
shipping out the supplies for the Rockford (Ill.) and 
Battle Creek (Mich.) cantonments. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—Heavy construction stocks 
of hemlock are finding an increased demand despite the 
quiet in the domestic building market. A good deal of 
this lumber is reported still going into Government work, 
but the cantonment contracts are being pretty well filled 
now, and unless there is a more active fall and winter 
house building season, stocks are likely to increase. Prices’ 
remain very strong, with some evidence of further 
strengthening. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—It would seem as tho the 
4,500,000 feet of hemlock furnished the Ayer (Mass.) 
cantonment had been instrumental, fn part at least, in 
causing the steady rise in the price here of that lumber. 
While it was possible early this year to buy hemlock 
boards at $24 to $25, prices have even stiffened during 
the last week, so that where dealers were willing to take 
$28 a few days ago, they are now demanding at least $29, 
and in a few instances $29.50 has been paid for eastern 
clipped stock. Quotations on hemlock plank, for which 
there has been some inquiry, likewise hold strong. 





New York, Aug. 27.—The continued slowness in the 
building situation apparently is having a temporary effect 
on hemlock prices, because notwithstanding the disincli- 
nation on the part of wholesalers to figure on future 
business there are signs that stocks for immediate ship- 
ment at mill points are a little more liberal and some 
concessions on quick shipment business is noted. Taking 
the market as a whole the demand is good. 

Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 29.—The decline in building activities 
has not affected the hemlock market. Prices are higher 
at this time than ever before and everything indicates 
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We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 
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Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 
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Quality and Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 
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L Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. e 
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Expansion and Efficiency 


are our strong points—expansion 
of our sales territory, through 
our enlarged manufacturing and 
buying connections; and we of- 
fer efficiency in catering to and 
supplying the needs of buyers of 
North Pacific Coast Lumber and 
Shingles. 








We specialize in 


Rough Fir Timber 


and Joists 


all sizes and lengths. Our mills 
manufacture a high grade Red 
Cedar Shingle. Let us corres- 
pond with you. We can supply 
your North Coast Lumber and 
Shingles. 


Coast Fir Lumber Co. 


Mills at Lumbermens Building, 
Kelso, Wash. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRAN CISCO —— Homelike 
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"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 


ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.00 per day. 








































Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 









ae Rates, $1.50 oe: 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 





If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 
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A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
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NOWN the world avound ber the excellence of 


its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
tupiesan entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 

















another rise in the near future. Much stock is reported 
cut at the mills, but this stock is not ready for shipment 
and present offerings are extremely light. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Sales are not on an 
extensive scale but dealers find an increasing number of 
inquiries in their mail each day, which they believe augurs 
well for a more active market within a week or two. 
With more active buying is expected to come an advance 
in quotations at both the mills and the wholesale yards, 
where no surplus of stock is reported. The mills charge 
$22 and hold steady at these figures, while the base price 
of western hemlock is held steady here at $30, the same 
figures that have prevailed for the greater part of the 
summer. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The supply of lumber from the 
mills is light, and the market holds firm in spite of small 
buying in the building line. Assortments in the whole- 
salers’ yards are becoming broken and retailers as a rule 
have not made purchases to any large extent for some 
time, so the outlook appears to be for firm prices. Re- 
ceipts of hemlock by lake have been small all season. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 28.—There appears to have been 
a sudden change in the hemlock situation over the last 
several days. The tendency of prices to soften has dis- 
appeared, and new business is not being offered by pro- 
ducers, but is seeking the mills diligently. The Pittsburgh 
list, which in some quarters was reported as showing 
signs of disintegration, has become quite regular again. 
There is, however, very little new material available just 
now. The demand for Government needs has been broad- 
ening and besides industrial operations are taking on 
new life and are calling for larger lots of hemlock, espe- 
cially board stock. Difficulties in making shipments are 
increasing. There is also an increasing complaint of 
small production in West Virginia. and Pennsylvania. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Poplar remains one of the hardwoods 
for which demand has not been slackened by the season- 
able weather. There is a good demand for both high and 
low grade stocks and reports from the mills indicate that 
manufacturers are having a small supply of logs from 
which to make new lumber. Dry stocks are constantly 
becoming scarcer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—All grades of poplar are 
active, but the demand has been particularly strong for 
firsts and seconds and the first three grades of common. 
Saps and selects also find good call. There is no improve- 
ment in labor conditions at the mills and in the woods, so 
that not only is the log supply short but production is 
below normal and there is a steady decrease of stocks on 
hand unsold. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—In poplar, prices range still 
high, demand is fair, moderate inquiries for this wood are 
coming in, and stocks on hand are small. Prices still 
remain at from $70 to $73 for firsts and seconds, inch. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 27.—Demand continues good, with 
the high grades moving quickest. Dry stocks are re- 
ported very low, with very little stock going on sticks. 
The log supply is light. Prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 27.—There is good reason to derive 
encouragement from the state of the poplar trade. Deal- 
ers here are disposed to take up any lots that may be 
offered at figures that are not too high, and they report 
that the demands upon them are large enough to keep the 
list in good shape. They say that they could get more 
business if they were always sure of being able to secure 
the stocks needed within a reasonable time. The railroad 
situation is one of the biggest drawbacks to a free move- 
ment, tho whether the removal of all restrictions so far 
as shipment is concerned would send prices higher or 
cause a reaction is somewhat doubtful. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—The fir trade is not active in this 
market, due to both local and producing conditions. The 
yard trade is very quiet, and even were it more active 
the strike situation caused by the I. W. W. at mill points 
would handicap the placing of orders. Reports reaching 
this market indicate that elsewhere the yard trade is quiet 
and that the mills find their present orders mostly for 
special cutting. The timber and tank stock trade is re- 
ported good. Not much demand is expected from yards 
for at least thirty days. he demand for red cedar 
shingles is somewhat better, while there is no market 
here for spruce. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 23.—The volume of retail yard 
orders offering is small but there evidently are enough 
to take care of the present output. Cutting orders and 
special stuff are brisk. Prices are firm on the No. 19 list, 
and above. The offshore market is dull. City demand is 
also light. Fir logs are firm, high and scarce in the water. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 24.—With orders and production 
about offsetting each other, the market on Pacific North- 
west lumber products remains steady. Fir logs are strong 
at $9, $12 and $15, and cedar averages $15. Spruce sells 
for any price one cares to pay for it. The outlook for gen- 
eral business is extremely quiet, and the only thing hold- 
ing prices up is the fact that mills are not manufac- 
turing lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—The weakness in the fir 
market on the Coast is not greatly noticed on the Kansas 
City market because the supply at the mills is so low that 
there is no anxiety to get orders and salesmen are not 
accepting business unless it is of the most desirable nature 
as to price-and assortment. Buyers are not taking much 
fir stock, but the few who are in the market are paying 
the price which continues at List 19. The demand is a 
little better than ten days ago, but it is by no means as 
heavy as might be expected at the opening of the fall 
buying season. The orders booked are all for mixed cars 
to fill in short spots in the stock and not for general 
stocking up. The car shortage is being felt more in the 
fir trade than it was a couple of weeks ago. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 27.—Yard stock business is re- 
ported quiet and the mills are now cutting largely on 
orders booked some time ago or Government business and 
specials, for which there is a fair demand. The log 
market continues firm with the maximum for yellow fir 
at $18 excepting for stock available for ship building 
timbers. The shingle market continues weak. The white 
pine market is reported rather slack, but the mills are 
busy cutting on orders placed some time ago. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Demand for western, Idaho or Cali- 
fornia sugar pine in this market is light at present. Tho 
prices remain high it appears that consumers do not need 
the lumber. Business is expected to be much better, how- 
ever, as fall advances. : 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—The labor troubles out west 
and the railroad delays in shipments are causing some 
anxiety among the dealers and users of western white 
pine. Prices are: Barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $42; 7-inch, 
$46; 6-, 8- and 9-inch, $47. Fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4, 6/4 
8/4, $85 to $87. No. 1 cut, 4/4, $60; 5/4, $70; 6/4, $70; 3/4, 
$75. Uppers, 4/4, 5/6, 6/4, 8/4, $119; 2144/3, $134; 4-inch, 
$144. Selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $108 to $109; 214/38, $124: 
4-inch, $134. y 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—There is about the ordinary 
demand for California white pine and the mills are getting 
plenty of business to keep them busy when taken in con- 
nection with the Government business that still is coming 
in. Many of the big mills still are oversold on box shooks 
and commons are rather hard to get. There is a shortage 
of men to put the logs thru the saws. Factory demand 
both for California and Idaho pine is rather quiet, altho 
it is somewhat more active than it was for a time. The 
Idaho mills for the most part are still in no condition to 
take business and any real demand would probably result 
in advances in price, but the demand has not materialized. 
The strike situation is still keeping many of the manufac- 
turers from operating. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The California pines are in 
poor supply, because of the lack of cars and the closing 
down of mills on the Pacific coast. Dealers say it is no 
trouble to sell all the lumber that arrives, but the quan- 
tity is not large enough to fill orders already received. 
The situation a short time ago was temporarily improved, 
but lately it has been getting worse than ever. Prices are 


strong. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—The redwood trade is only fairly 
satisfactory, but the quietness is attributed to the fact 


that the seasonable dullness has not yet passed. Most 
of the demand is from industrial sources. There is no 
tendency toward a price recession; in fact, prices are 


gradually advancing. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—Redwood mills are reluctant 
to take on new business because of the scarcity of labor 
and the car shortage and also because their order files are 
well filled already. Many orders are being refused by the 
manufacturers for those reasons. Mills are very short, 
especially of 6-inch siding. The stocks of 4-inch are some- 
what better. This is the first time in a good many years 
that there has been a scarcity of redwood siding. All 
redwocd prices are very firm. 


San Francisco, Aug. 25.—The redwood lumber market 
continues to be very firm, with moderate inquiries for 
rough clear for export and domestic shipments. The de- 
mand for remanufactured redwood for eastern rail ship- 
ments is excellent but the scarcity of cars continues. 
ixport business on clears is quiet, on account of the 
continued scarcity of tonnage. Government orders for 
redwood lumber of various grades for the construction of 
military camps in California are being filled promptly. 
There is no improvement in the retail yard demand in 
this city and the interior of the State. Tank stock and 
wood-pipe stock are in big demand for use at many of the 
new army cantonments thruout the United States. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—There is practically no change 
in the market for North Carolina pine. Prices range 
practically the same as a week ago. The lumbermen 
handling North Carolina are still greatly handicapped in 
their business by the transportation difficulties. It is 
still so hard to get thru shipments of the stock from the 
South that current dealing in North Carolina is greatly 
restricted. For that being used for Government purposes 
there have even been difficulties with deliveries. Local 
buyers are still reluctant to purchase this class of lumber, 
preferring eastern and northern boards, which can be 
shipped at once and at a considerable saving. This is 
particularly true with regard to roofers. Prices current 
on North Carolina roofers here, 6-inch, continue at from 
$31 to $32, the latter figure being high. Rough edge 4/4, 
and under 12 inches, is quoted at $46, this being about the 
top figure obtainable within the last few days. Some 
buyers rather emphatically assert that they can buy it 
for less. 


New York, Aug. 27.—Conditions have changed a little, 
and shipments are still far behind. Retailers are reluctant 
to order beyond their present requirements, especially in 
view of so much unshipped business, and wholesalers find 
their mill supplies so uncertain that they can not figure 
ahead with their customers to any extent. Prices are 
more irregular than last month but the tendency is toward 
firmness and there is no one who looks for any substantial 
price concession. Government inquiries are still active 
and notwithstanding the falling off in the building demand, 
wholesalers are getting a satisfactory run of business. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—The North Carolina pine trade 
presents a mixture of activity in some divisions and of 
slowness in others. The box factories were perhaps never 
before busier, their product at present being heavi'y 
called for. There are the wants of the fruit and vegetal’ 
packers to be taken care of besides the general busine®s 
in packing cases, and the calls for shooks are very urgen', 
with the plants hampered in their operations by the 
scarcity of labor. The inquiry for some grades of lumber, 
especially those used in construction work, is not pressins 
for the reason that the high prices of all kinds of materia's 
and the lack of labor have so added to the expense of 
erecting houses that little new work has been brought ou'. 
Some members of the trade, however, see indications of 
an improvement in this respect, and look for a decided 
increase in building before long, with a corresponding gain 
in the lumber requirements. The range of price is much 
the same as it has been. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The situation remains discour- 
aging from the point of view of the wholesaler, who is 
unable to get any kind of prompt shipment as a rule. A 
few cars come thru on permits, but a large amount of ter- 
ritory remains embargoed. Occasionally a transit car 
arrives and the demand for stock in the building trade is 
not large enough to absorb much of stock without loss. 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Trade in yellow pine is very quiet, 
wholesalers and manufacturers’ sales agents in this ter- 
ritory being compelled to “whip the bushes’ in order 
to drive out any orders. This quietness is due to the 
slowness of local building operations. The keen yellow 
pine salesman is the one who is not ‘cooling his heels” 
in the offices of local retailers but is out beating new 
paths for business among industrials busy directly or 
indirectly on Government war orders. The concerns 
making motor trucks or army wagon transports are buy- 
ing actively of yellow pine. The railroads also are good 
buyers. Most lumbermen believe that just as soon as 
the crop movement becomes heaviest and troops begin to 
move to and from cantonments the extra burden on the 
railroads will quickly produce another car shortage. If 
the shortage materializes, many consumers will be sorry 
that they did not buy their lumber while the car move- 
ment was easier. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 27.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47; B & better EG, $46.50; B 
EG, $46; C EG, $35.50; D EG, $31; No. 1 EG, $33; No. 2 
EG, $25; A FG, $37; B & better FG, $34; B FG, $33.50; 
C FG, $31; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $23; 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $46.50; B & better EG, $45; B EG, $45; C EG, 
$35.60; D EG, $32; No. 1 EG, $33; No. 2 EG, $25; A FG, 
$36.50; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34; C FG, $32; D FG, 
$29.50; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $23. Ceiling—%-inch, 
B & Better, $30.50; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $22.50; %4-inch, 
B & better, $27.50; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $22; %-inch, B & 
better, $35; No, 1, $31.50; No. 2, $25.50. Partition—4-inch, 
B & better, $35; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $27; 6-inch, B & better, 
$38. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $21; 
No. 2, $18.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $34.50; 
No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24. Finish—B & better surfaced— 
ix4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$36.50; 1x12-inch, $37; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $39; 11%4x4 to 12- 
inch, $38.60; B & better, 15-inch, $37.50; C surfaced— 
1x4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$34.50; 1x12-inch, $35; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $37.50; 144x4 to 12- 
inch, $36.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 
ix8-inch, $38; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $34.50; 
144x4 to 12-inch, $36.50; 1%x4 to 12-inch, $36. Casing & 
base—4- and 6-inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $41. Jambs—4- 
and 6-inch, $42.50; 1%4-, 14%- and 2-inch, $48. Molding—65 
percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $25; other 
lengths, $25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, 
$24.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28; 1x6- 
inch CM, 16-foot, $29; other lengths, $28.50. Fencing—No. 2 
(all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $19.25; 1x4-inch CM, $19.50; 
1x6-inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $21.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- 
to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15.50; 1x4-inch CM, $16; 1x6-inch, 
$17; 1x6-inch CM, $17.25. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25.50; other lengths, $26; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, 
$28.50; 18/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $30; other lengths, $30.50. 
No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $28; 13/16x8, $23; %x10, 
$23.25; 18/16x10, $23.50; 34x12, $24; 13/16x12, $24.50. No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $18.25; 13/16x8, $18.50; %x10, 
$18.50; 13/16x10, $18.75; 34x12, $19; 13/16x12, $19.50. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, 
$26.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, 
$26.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50. 
No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $23; 1x10-inch, $23.25; 
1x12-inch, $25. No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18.50; 
1x10-inch, $18.75; 1x12-inch, $19.50. Car material—All 
ix4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, $31; 
No. 1 roofing, $29; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 siding, $21; 
No. 2 roofing, $19; No. 2 lining, $20. All 2x6, 8- and 10- 
inch: No. 1 decking, $25.50; No. 2 decking, $21; heart face 
decking, $27. Plaster lath—No. 1, $4.05; No. 2, $3.35. 
Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $16.50; 8- and 10-foot, $17.50; 
12-foot ané-longer, $18. Stringers—90 per cent heart, 
7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $36; 28-foot, $40; No. 
1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $37. Caps—Rough 
heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $28.50; 14x14-inch, 
12-foot, $28.50; 14-foot, $29; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12- 
foot, $26; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26.50. Sills—36-foot, $36; 
38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 
8-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 7x8- 
inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21.50; 
6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $28.50; No. 1 rough, 
$22. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square, E&S, $26.50; 2x4 to 8x8- 
inch, $24.59; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $27.33; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, 
$29.58; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $31.56. Paving block stock— 
No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; rough heart, 
$23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$26; other lengths, $26.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20- 
foot), $23.50. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off and 
list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off and 
list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off and list; No. 3, 
all lengths and sizes, average price, $15. Prices are falling 
off a little, but this is thought to be only local, and dealers 
are not worried. 





Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 29.—The lumber market in this vicin- 
ity is showing the result of the almost total cessation of 
esidence building in the slight drop in price of yellow pine 
and other lumber stocks. Prices are holding up fairly well 
iespite the quietness of conditions, due, according to the 
wholesalers, to the small amount of. stock entering this 
section. A few transit cars of yellow pine are being 
‘fered below the market price on account of their near 
‘pproach to the point of demurrage. The car situation at 
he mills appears to be fairly good. Most dealers have 
‘ew complaints to make on deliveries. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Demand has as- 
serted greater strength during the last week and dealers 
report a most satisfactory volume of orders. The retail 
‘rade is taking more stock than for a long time and prices 
are steadier than for several weeks. Car shipments are 
‘oming thru more freely, due to the Government’s efforts 
‘o move a large quantity of stock from the southern mills. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The yellow pine market is 
strong and the mills report a large amount of business 
coming from military and marine’ sources. So much 
lumber has been taken from the market that there is a 
sreat scarcity of certain grades. Industrials are in the 
market for much stock for early delivery, but the building 
trade is taking much less lumber than usual. Embargoes 
«re on to a large amount of territory, but wholesalers are 
able to get some lumber thru. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug, 28.—-From ‘the yellow pine men 
complaints are coming of poor deliveries on orders, espe- 
clally from the Carolinas, . The explanation is that the 
Government is tanking stocks as rapidly as they are cut 
and made ready for shipment and that this holds back 





regular deliveries is poor comfort to industrial consumers 
needing this material, tho realizing the futility of opposi- 
tion. The shortage from the South has only in a small 
measure been offset from the Southwest, and the transit 
rush from that quarter appears to have subsided. Asa 
consequence, prices for yellow pine seem to have stiffened 
materially and in some cases the quotations are some- 
what higher than for the last several weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—There is a steady decrease of 
the stocks of timbers, boards, car material and oil field 
supplies, the strenuous efforts thruout Kentucky and 
West Virginia to increase the output of gas and oil making 
heavy demands for the grades of lumber required for 
that work. A great deal of projected drilling is being 
delayed by the impossibility of getting needed material 
to the fields because of the transportation situation. 
There is continued quiet in the market for partition, ceiling 
and flooring, as far as the demand for contracting builders 
is concerned, but better distribution is looked for later in 
the summer. A great deal of yellow pine continues to 
move to the cantonment sites in this valley, but the con- 
struction both at Louisville and Chillicothe is well ad- 
vanced, and the end of those requirements is in sight. 
General yard supplies are considerably below normal, but 
in fair shape to take care of what retail business appears. 
Prices show no sign of weakening, altho small concessions 
are sometimes mentioned. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—Demand for yellow pine has 
been quiet this week, altho the prices have held firmly. 
In spite of the car shortage, representatives of the manu- 
facturers express no fear of being able to market their 
product to the full extent of the mills. Prices for flooring 
remain about the same, with a somewhat larger demand 
for partition, which is being rather neglected in the local 
market. Some time ago the southern manufacturers were 
lucky enough to secure some cars and took advantage of 
what they considered a rare opportunity and apparently 
rather overdid it. As a result, No. 2 common yellow pine 
is being offered at a rather lower figure than that which 
obtained some time ago. It has been quoted here at $30.50 
for 8-inch stock. Flooring prices range: Quarter sawn A, 
1x4-inch, $56 to $57; quarter sawn B, $50 to $55; quarter 
sawn C, $42 to $46. Partition is quoted, from $42 to $44 
for B & better. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27.—-The market is firm from the 
mill standpoint, while the local market has been somewhat 
weakened by transit car operations. Building seems to 
have fallen off somewhat, but this is considered only a 
temporary condition, as there is a great demand for 
housing of all kinds. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—Despite the lateness of the 
season the demand for southern yellow pine continues very 
sluggish. The lightness of the business is having more 
effect on the market than a week ago, and while the larger 
manufacturers hold pretty firm, the smaller ones are 
wanting business and are going after it. The Government 
orders keep the larger concerns pretty well supplied with 
business; but the smaller concerns do not get much of 
that and they need the commercial orders. The very 
light demand in Texas, where crop prospects are unusually 
bad, is having a big effect on prices, for the Texas trade 
always has been a highly importart factor in the market 
at this time of the year. Transit prices are quite demor- 
alized. They are ostensibly keeping the market at about 
$2 off the list, but there are reports of orders being taken 
as low as $6 off, and not much enthusiasm being shown 
by the buyers even at that figure. The left hand side of 
the list is faring somewhat better than the right hand 
side, but even there concessions have been made. The 
market is about $2 off for the right hand and $1 off for 
the left hand. There is a fair railway demand and the 
Government business continues very heavy. 


New York, Aug. 27.—The slackness in the building situ- 


ation is beginning to be seriously noted in some yellow . 


pine orders, especially for flooring. Factory flooring is in 
good demand, building schedules are weak and were it not 
for the business coming from Government sources the 
yellow pine situation would be most unsatisfactory. It is 
true that these official orders are large enough to offset 
any uncertainty in the building prospect, but this class 
of business sooner or later will be shut off and whole- 
salers must then turn to ordinary buying sources. Ship 
building inquiries are very active and yards that have been 
equipping themselves with railways and machinery are 
now beginning to become active. The ship building pro- 
gram is to be a large one and yellow pine wholesalers 
realize that whatever official Washington does, the amount 
of business placed with ship yards from both public 
and private sources will be more than the builders can 
take care of. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—No important changes are to 
be noted in Georgia pine and other southern pine, with the 
mills sufferingefrom lack of labor, but with some improve- 
ment noted in regard to transportation. The stocks in the 
hands of dealers here are not large, while the prospect of 
the requirements attaining far bigger proportions are quite 
promising. There.are the enhanced needs of the ship 
building plants to be taken care of, and the lumber needs 
of the Government are expected to continue. Some deal- 
ers had assumed that these needs would end with the 
completion of the army cantonments, but there is every 
indication that other wants will come up to keep the mills 
busy, while the requirements in certain directions are also 
expected to show expansion. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 28.—Few changes of any char- 
acter, and none of importance, have marked the progress 
of the southern pine market during the last week. Yard 
and shed stock is ruling $2.50 to $3 down, compared with 
prices prevailing three or four weeks ago. Dimension, the 
stocks of which are spotted and badly broken up west of 
the river, sells freely at $1 off list. Four-inch B & better 
flooring is quoted at $32.: Owing to the heavy demands of 
the Government for ship building materials, specialties 
are almost unobtainable for the domestic trade. In several 
cections of the pine belt, the labor situation is somewhat 
tight, due to the fact that many mill workers have gone 
to points of construction of ships and army camps, where 
high wages prevail for temporary employment. The 
exodus to the North also continues to some extent, tho 
this is now less of a factor than it has heretofore been. 
The car situation is eacier. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Manufacturers of southern 
yellow pine still get plenty of cars, and the policy adopted 
by some of loading and putting on the market. all that are 
delivered to them has been continued within the last week. 
Shipments exceed the demand, which is none too good at 











Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimurn insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH, 











-Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 








American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 


Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


ree samples. 
f Write today. 


an American Crayon Co. 


Festery end Geusrel Olea, SANDUSKY, OHIO ai 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contrects and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. ¢ handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Forwarding Agents 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
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U. S. Trucks 


stand up under 
heavy loads 


It was the size, sturdiness, appear- 
ance of staunchness of the rear axle 
and springs—the massiveness of the 
whole construction that led The 
Union Iron & Steel Company of Cin- 
cinnati to buy a U. S. truck. 


Horse wagons had often been broken 
when heavy pieces of steel were 
banged upon them and the company 
insisted first on a strong truck. 


The performance of the U. S. truck 
has made good the promise of its 
appearance. It stands the hard usage 
of a rough business. 


Under loads of great weight, unusual 
length and shape, its service has been 
perfect. 

It is more economical in fuel and 
operation costs, more powerful on 
hills and in bad going than other 
trucks with which the company has 
had experience. 

The sturdy build of the U. S. truck 
and the Full Floating Power Plant 
protecting the vital parts from undue 
stresses and pressures give the U. S. 
an advantage. 


Write for complete information. 


Worm-Drive, 2), 314 and 5 ton. 
Chain-Drive, 214 and 3'4 ton. 


| The 
United States Motor Truck 


COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NewYork Philadelphia Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit Chicago Atlanta St. Louis Boston 


Dealers in all commercial centers. 














this time, and prices cover a wide range. For instance, 
a rare case, some 16-foot dimension has sold for $2 above 
the list price, while some other dimension items have 
sold as low as $6 below the list. Some manufacturers 
hold firm, despite these declines. Transit car shipments 
have been selling as low as $4, $5 and $6 below the list. The 
back order files of a number of mills have been cleaned up, 
and they are going after new business. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 28.—Altho business is only fairly 
good, cypress prices show no signs of decline, and a gen- 
erally optimistic feeling prevails among the trade, which 
regards the present lull as only an indication of midsum- 
mer dullness, which will disappear with the coming of 
fall. Prices are virtually stationary, as they have been 
for three weeks. Drouth conditions are causing some 
inconvenience at points, while a few mills complain that 
they have been having difficulty in obtaining full crews. 
Labor troubles are not general, however, and as a whole 
are probably less than they have been during the greater 
part of the summer. The car situation is easier, and mills 
are clearing their books of many back orders. 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—Cypress wholesalers say now that 
the mills are in a better position to ship they find it more 
difficult to obtain orders. Demand in this market is 
seasonable, and consequently quiet. A gradual improve- 
ment is expected in the inquiry from country yards, tho 
not much activity is expected from city yard sources. 
Most of the present business is from factories. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—There is a somewhat better 
movement of cypress from the mills, but the retail demand 
has slackened on building grades, altho there is more than 
enough of new business in factory and shop grades to 
make up for it. More inquiries from the country are 
encouraging distributers to that trade, and it appears that 
farmers and other rural interests are preparing to do 
more than the usual amount of building this fall. Prices 
are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—There is apparently more de- 
mand for cypress, relatively speaking, than for any other 
class of lumber in the local market. Apparently some are 
so anxious to secure a fair share of it that they are will- 
ing to pay somewhat more than the general market prices 
if they can be assured of receiving shipments without 
unreasonable delay. Lots in the hands of local dealers 
are broken and there is very little of the lumber coming 
into the city. Prices are: One and twos, 1-inch, $58 to $60; 
1%-, 1%-inch, $60 to $62; 2-inch, $64.25 to $65.75. Cypress 
No. 1 shop, 1-inch, $37 to $38.50; 114-, 11%4-inch, $44 to $46. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27.—Previous advances in the 
cypress market have been maintained, largely on account 
of the scarcity of supply. Demand in all lines is good and 
keeps up in spite of the increased prices. 


‘Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—There is not quite so much 
demand for cypress as a week ago. The city business 
especially is lighter and the demand from that source is 
down to the minimum. The demand and inquiry from the 
country, however, is improving somewhat and the mil!s 
are not wanting for orders. The stocks at the mills are in 
somewhat beiter condition now and shipments are coming 
thru a little better, as most mills are getting a better 
supply of cars. The demand for lath is strong and altho 
the mills are turning out the normal number in proportion 
to their cut the supply is constantly too small to take care 
eof the business that is offered. There is a fair factory 
demand. Prices are firm. 


NNew York, Aug. 27.—The demand is moderate and the 
difficulty of obtaining cars and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing boats puts some sizes of cypress on a prominent basis 
and shippers who are fortunate enough to have any quan- 
tity of stock back of them available for small shipment 
are getting a good run of business. Many cypress buyers 
who formerly bought in large quantities have been con- 
verted to handling their purchases on a truck load basis 
While this is more expensive so far as distribution goes, 
the distributor realizes a handsome profit besides con- 
serving the supply. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—Altho the direct needs of the 
users of cypress under ordinary circumstances can not 
be regarded as large, with no immediate prospect of 
considerable expansion, indirectly the business is aided by 
the special demands, which readily absorb the stocks com 
monly used and call for other supplies whenever the 
latter can be obtained without loss of time. Therefore, 
tho the general run of building so far has not attained 
impressive proportions, other avenues of distribution have 
been found which serve to take care of the output of the 
cypress mills and keep the range of prices very firm «| 
the advanced figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—A midsummer demand prevails 
in the cypress market, but the price situation, like tht 
in most other lumber, remains strong. The mills are ge'- 
ting few cars and the shipments from there are bei?! 
much delayed. Yard stocks are not large. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—The market continues dull, t! 
yards buying virtually nothing within the last week. Som- 
inquiries have been made for planing mill stock, but ther’ 
is little or no inquiry for rough stock. With the slackenin: 
of demand there has been no disposition to reduce price 
to force business, and manufacturers hold firm at recen' 
advances. 


Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 29.—The market shows strengt! 
Shipments from the mills are reported as coming thru i 
good time, and wholesalers assert business in this stoc* 
has never been better. Retailers have not, as a rule, bee! 
able to stock ahead very much and as a consequence sale: 
are steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 29.—This week’s quotations on red cedar 
clears are $4.51, Chicago basis, or a 6-cent advance over 
last week, while stars remain at $3.37, Chicago basis. 
Present price quotations on white cedars are $4.45 fo: 
extras, $3.25 for standards, and $2.35 for sound butts, 
Chicago basis. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 
Hemlock lath are bringing $5.80 for No. 1 4-foot, and $5.15 
to $5.20 for No. 2 4-foot, Chicago basis. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—The trade in shingles and lath 
being so intimately connected with building operations, it 
follows that the prevailing conditions among the con- 
tractors must also be reflected very definitely in the 
demand for shingles and lath. Dealers in these commod- 
ities continue to report a good inquiry, if not in the city 
itself, at least from the surrounding territory, and it does 
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not appear that there have been such accumulations as 
might tend to weaken the price lists. No further increases 
in the quotations are to be reported, but the range of 
-alues seems to be very firmly maintained, with cypress 
¢<20 H B Short hearts quoted at $15, and the same grade 
of saps at $12. The yards here have no extensive stocks 
on hand, and the mills are evidently getting enough orders 
to make them feel entirely reassured over the outlook, 
and disincline them toward any concessions. As for lath, 
they are also steady at the higher prices recently recorded, 
they being as follows for the principal grades: , Yellow pine 
No. 1, 4-foot lath, $5.50; No. 1 cypress, $6.50 to $7; No. 1 
spruce, $6.75, and No. 1 white pine, $7 to $7.50. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 24.—The shingle market has re- 
mained practically steady all week, there being but a 
slight fluctuation in clears, which are now being quoted 
at $3.30, with stars $2.30. Production is the same as for 
the last two weeks. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 28.—Cypress shingles are in good 
demand east of the river, Tennessee and Alabama being 
perticularly heavy buyers. Demand from the North and 
Kast is slack, but stocks in those sections are said to be 
lov, and dealers are expected to enter the market soon 
for materials for fall trade. Mills now have little stock 
o» hand, and with the expected activity in building opera- 
tions after the summer months have passed, price ad- 
vances are generally looked for. Lath are in much the same 
position as shingles. Some straight cars are being shipped, 
tho mixed continue to be the rule. There is little doing in 
yellow pine shingles or lath. 


Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 29.—Trade in shingles is quiet. Most 
retail yards have enough stock on hand to take care of 
immediate business and are not making efforts to get a 
supply ahead. Transit stock is cleaned up pretty well 
and not much is coming from the coast. Present quota- 
tions are from $3.75 to $3.88 for clears. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27.—Lath are getting scarcer in 
the Cleveland market and prices are firm. Shingles show 
an advance in spite of the fact that they are now higher 
than ever before in the history of the market. This 
strength is said to be due to unsettled conditions in the 
West and the fact that some western roads have refused to 
handle transit shipments. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—Red cedar shingles are a 
dime cheaper than a week ago in the face of a very dull 
demand and some pressure by the mills to get orders. 
Shipments are very light and the strike situation still is 
keeping production down very low, but it appears impos- 
sible to stimulate any interest among the trade in the 
shingle market. Retailers’ stocks are heavy enough so 
that they do not find it necessary to replenish at once 
and they are holding off. "The high price of shingles has 
resulted in a considerable sale of substitutes also. The 
general quoting price is now $38.25, Coast basis, for clears 
and $2.25, Coast basis, for stars. Transit lines are getting 
considerably lighter. Red cedar siding is very scarce, as 
logs are high and comparatively few of the mills now 
are sawing siding at all. The Coast basis price quoted 
here is $26 for clear, $25 for A and $18 for B. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 27.—With both supply and 
demand light, the shingle market is attracting little inter- 
est now. The general shutting down of mills is expected to 
stiffen prices soon, and when fall buying starts, after har- 
vest, there may be quite a scramble for stock, but retail 
buyers refuse to be alarmed or to lay in supplies for fall 
trade beyond their present light supplies, in spite of the 
prospect of serious car shortage conditions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—There has been no improve- 
ment in the stocks of cedar, pine or cypress shingles, and 
the situation as to the first named is declared by some 
interests to be serious, due to the labor troubles in the 
far West and Northwest. Fortunately the demand is not 
heavy, but at that it is more than suppiies can take care 
of. A week or so ago cypress mills reported some increase 
of supplies, but they have not shown up in this market. 
Prices of cedars are very strong and pine and cypress 
fir: Lath are moving as well as the conditions in the 
bu:iding industry justify and just now it seems that the 


stocks on hand are ample to take care of the demand. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—The market for lath shows the 
sar affecting causes that have slowed up the sales for 
tha. class of lumber which is peculiarly adaptable for the 
building of Gwelling houses. The market for 1%-inch is 
mc discouraging, no one seeming to desire this article 
in »ny great quantity. Retailers are apparently stocked 
up .nd loath to take on more until they have disposed of, 
or -ce their way clear to get rid of what they have. The 
15,-inch size is for sale at $4.75 to $4.80, with little doing. 
_Th. 1%-inch are quoted at $4.50, nominally. Shingles are 
ru). ing laths even one better in the way of lack of interest 
as splayed by the local lumberyards. When a salesman 
bex.as to talk shingles to a local dealer the latter becomes 
im: diately interested in the great war or a ball game. It 
wo d appear that $4.75 is the top price for extra white 
ced rs. Red cedars have still a broad range with the best 
cle °s selling very near to $5. Shingles are quoted, extras, 


$4." to $4.80; clears, $4.25 to $4.30. The market for fur- 
ri. is firm, $27 being the price paid for 2-inch, with some 
Sa uine dealers quoting $28. The market for 3-inch is 
fir. quotations being at $26. For less than carload lots 
clo boards of spruce range, 4-foot extras, $56 to $60; 
Cle rs, $54 to $58. Demand is slow and supply is low. 





acoma, Wash., Aug. 23.—The market for clears -is a 
» weaker, say shingle men, with quotations to the 
‘ ern trade ranging at about $2.15 to $2.25 for stars and 
‘5 to $3.25 for clears, and fairly firm on those figures, 
re has been no increase in output. Cars are scarce. 
dar logs are very stiff. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—The red cedar shingle market 
“‘ows some decline in price, altho the receipts are small 
because of the strikes on the Pacific coast. It looks to 
“holesalers as tho prices eventually would go higher on 
«ccount of a shortage of supplies, but retailers are not 
®-iting much business and so hesitate to buy. The mar- 
ket on lath is strong, with only a moderate stock available. 


SHOOKS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 29.—Demand for box lumber and 
Shooks continues active, with prices several dollars a 
thousand higher on lumber than & few weeks ago. If it 
Were not for the great scarcity of labor, manufacturers 
of shooks could do an even larger business than now, and 
the present volume is much better than usual. Much 
difficulty is experienced in getting stocks. 








Advertisements will be inserted - 
Partment at the following rates: 7 te 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 4 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received: later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








FOR SALE 
Two hundred 1%” Fir, Interior Craftsman, Doors. Popu- 
lar Sizes. American Manufacture. 
BERTRAND LOCKHART LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
’ Port Arthur, Ont. 





COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 


Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ACTIVE YOUNG LUMBERMEN 


With force and energy, familiar with the details 
of the retail lumber business as conducted in 
agricultural sections. Must be well educated, 
of high standing, careful observer, an enthusi- 
astic worker, and one who will co-operate earn- 
estly and willingly with the management in 
cultivating ways for developing sales for a chain 
of lumber yards. 

Address “D, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MANAGER OF COMMISSARY 
In Florida, one who can take some stock in company. Ad- 
dress, stating full particulars, references and salary expected. 
ddress “—D. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MANAGER OF BRANCH YARD 
In Florida. Must be able to figure from plans, a good sales- 
man and in position to take some stock in corporation. Ad- 
dress, stating full particulars, experience, references, salary 
expected and when can report. 

Address “D. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY LARGE WHOLESALE 
Lumber company—An Auditor—Experienced in wholesale 
lumber bookkeeping, and with executive ability. Answer 
fully, stating age, experience and general qualifications. 

dress “C, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SUP) 
For factory manufacturing hardwood interior trim, veneered 
doors, sash and cabinet work. Must be a high class Superin- 
tendent to fill this position, sober, industrious and a hustler ; 
good position for the right man. Give age, married or single, 
previous experience and last place employed. Address 
HYDE MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern wants Hardwood Sales Manager. 
Must be competent to handle twenty million feet or more per 
year, chiefly to consuming trade. Prefer man who can in- 
vest three to five thousand dollars in Company. Permanent 
position with opportunity for right man. 

Address “C, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—BY LARGE MANUFAC 
Concern: capable Oak Flooring Grader. State experience 
and give reference in first letter. 
ddress “C, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Hxperienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
ssen County, Calif. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For yard in Eastern Wisconsin. In reply par state age, 
petteneey: whether married or single, and salary wanted. 
Must be Catholic. Furnish references first letter. 

Address “DPD. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CEDAR BEVEL SIDING GRADER 
To grade behind machine. ror wages for first class man. 
Position permanent. ALOHA LUMBER COMPANY, 
Aloha, Washington. 











THE RIGHT MAN WANTED. 


Openings with progress Lumber Company for 
Second Men who will qualify for Sales Agents. 
We require men who have had some experience 
in the retail lumber business in country towns 
and who have determined to learn the lumber 
business thoroughly. 

Address “D. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
For Chicago Hardwood manufacturing company, operating 
in oak, gum and other hardwoods. Give experience and 
references. 
Address “D. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WOODS FOREMAN OR SUPT. 

At once a first class man to take charge of the logging 
of a single band mill operation, also to produce 50 cords or 
more of chestnut extract wood per day. Mill located in west- 
ern a Carolina cutting hardwoods. No kid glove man 
wanted. 

Address “C. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
By Nebraska line yard company. Must be over 31 years of 
age. Address “D. 31,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBDPRMAN, for ap- 
plication blank. All replies strictly confidential. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR A SUITABLE MAN 
To act as Manager and Secretary of our Association. Some 
knowledge of Yellow Pine or acquaintance with Association 
work or both is desirable. Address undersigned, suggesting 
salary expected. Cc. C. HAGEMBYER, 

President of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 2nd 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Setter in Band Saw Mill who can operate Prescott Steam 
Setworks. Apply 
RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, Rib Lake, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—ALL AROUND MAN 


Mostly yard work, but competent for office. 
F. A. MILLER LUMBER CO., Gibson City, Illinois. 


WANTED—EDGERMAN FOR MILL 
In Northern New Mexico cutting 100,000 ft. of Western Pine 
in ten hours. Steady position to right man. Wages, $4.00 
per day. BOX 738, Pueblo, Colorado. 


ANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
With experience, also experienced switchboard operator. Ap- 
ply at once. GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CoO., 
825 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WOMAN BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer with lumber experience. Good Chicago posi- 
tion for right party. State salary and experience. 

Address “D. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber Yard. Must be man of good character, must have 
experience and ability and be willing to invest from $2,000 
to $5,000 in the business. In replying state what salary 


would be expected. 
THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


EVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I, STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CORRESPONDENT 
Acquainted with handling direct mill shipments in White 
Pine and Yellow Pine. State experience, reference, and 
salary expected. 

WHITING LUMBER COMPANY, Port Huron, Mich. 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN 
Wanted by lumber manufacturer of Northern Michigan. Must 
be familiar with resaws, filing, and able to set up machines. 
Good salary to right man. Must have references. 
ddress “B, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS DRY KILN MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with kilns and drying of maple lumber. 
Wanted by a concern in Northern Michigan. Good salary for 
the right man. None without reference need reply. 
ddress “B. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS YARD FOREMAN 
For retail yard in a city of 50,000. Married man preferred. 
Answer in own hand writing. 

Address “B. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


AGGRESSIVE 
Lumber yard manager for North Dakota. German preferred, 
PIPER-HOWE LUMBER CO., Minot, N. Dak. 


















































For sixteen miles of logging railroad, handling 15 cars of 
logs, and. 10 cars of Extract Wood daily. Mill located in 
Western North Carolina. Must have had experience on heavy 
grades and hand brake cars. 

dress “C, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RAFTSMAN 





ANTED—D) 
Familiar with detailing and designing portable sectional 
garages, schools, houses, etc. Must be capable of developing 
this line with a firm that already has trade established but 
intends to eniarge this department. Address 

“INDIANA, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL STOCK 

To finance a central electric wer and by-products savin 
plant. Seventy square miles of coal beds, with mines opened, 
showing a vein of coal six fevt thick at the back of the plant. 
Good proposition to salesman and investor. Literature and 
leads free. 1 inducement to foremen and superin- 
tendents to sell stock to oer . Further information, 
address MISS. OI GAS CO.,, Reform, Miss. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BLOCK SETTERS. 
Edgermen and Trimmermen for hardwood band sawmills 
which operate year round. Address, giving age, experience 

“D. 6,’ UMBERMAN, 


and references, * care AMERICAN 


\ 





WANTED—BY LARGE MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 
And Hémlock Manufacturer, experienced salesman for Pitts- 
burgh territory. State ane, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “C, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—BY THREE BAND MILL 
Cutting Long Leaf Yellow Pine. First class filer, whose saws 
can take heavy feed. Good job for right man. Give refer- 
ences. Address 

“A-1 FILER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN UP-TO-DATE MAN 
To run and file a Perkins 60” full automatic Shake Heading 
and Box board machine. Must be an expert in this business 
from the bolt to Mfg. shook. 
Address “DPD. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FILER 
For Hardwood Flooring Plant and General Planing Mill using 
sand Rip and Resaws, also small circular saws. Want man 
who can fit up side heads, etc. Permanent to right party. 
Good location. 
Address “C, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS SAWYERS 


For small portable Mill. 
Address “A. 5. care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 

















SUPERINTENDENT, AUDITOR 


Wants Position. Married man. Eighteen years’ experience, 
white, yellow pine and hardwoods. Wholesale office two 
years; yellow pine mills six years, both office and operation. 
White pine mills two years; box factory and custom planing 
mill four years. Hardwood mills four years, office and opera- 
tion. Strictly temperate. Now employed. Better climate 
and living conditions for family and more room to develop 
object of making change. 
Address sf It. . 126,” 


POSITION AS YARD MANAGER OR 
As second man in yard. Nine years’ experience. Age 34. 
Address “B. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION AS SUPT. OF FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill. Expert on fast feed machines. Running mill 
at present, but want better one. Twenty years’ experience. 
Reference. 
___ Address “D, 17,” care AMERICAN LU MBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY UP-TO-DATE BAND SAW FILER 
Position in South by filer with sixteen years’ experience. Have 
reputation of being the best filer in West. 

Address “DPD. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER DESIRES CHANGE 

Personal reasons. Reference past and _ present. Seven 

years on present job. 
Address 


care . AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















“DPD. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 

Young man (25), married, seven years’ intensive training 
construction, operation, administration, engineering projects, 
wishes position. Thoroly familiar purchasing, storekeeping, 
cost finding, timekeeping, payrolls. Experienced topographic 
engineer. Close student industrial betterment problems, such 
as labor turnover, accident prevention, premium and wage 
systenrs, time studies, human element, standardization of- 
fice and factory routine. Highest references. 

Address “DPD. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACOUNTANT—BOOKKEEPER 
OFFICE MANAGER 


$y a married-man not subject to draft. Ten years’ continu- 
ous railroad experience as Accountant and Statistician, also 
two and one-half years’ course in professional accountancy : 
employed. Desires to make a change. Can furnish good 
references and bond in any amount desired. Address 
“ACCOUNTANT,” 3667 Blaine ne Ave., St. t. Louis, Mo. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTS S POSITION 
Can Handle Extensive logging operations from stump to mills. 
Logged with Steam Skidder-Loaders or teams, any Equipment. 
Survey and build Railroads. Strictly temperate. Employed. 
Reference. 
Address “D—D. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER OF SALES 
Hardwoods or Pine, Domestic or Export. Good on grades, 
sales, credits, claims and collections. Excellent correspondent, 
highly successful selling direct from office. 

Address “DP, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Of exceptional executive ability, fine accountant, good buyer, 
wide experience in handling large yards, and who.has been 

















successful with planing mills, desires to make a change. Best 
references. Will consider large yard only, 
Address “D. 30,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HIGH CLASS OFFICE MAN 
Wants position at mill of large manufacturing concern. Age 
38. Salary $200.00 per month. 





Address “DPD. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER AND 
CLERICAL 


Work by young lady with five years’ experience in lumber 
business. Address “D. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


I DESIRE TO LOCATE IN THE SOUTH 
As hardwood inspector or yard foreman. Am thirty- three 
years of age and married. Have had thirteen years’ experi- 
ence. Can furnish best references. 
HITE H. HILLERICH, 
1119 Avon Ct., Rockford, Illinois. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Expert workman. Good references, 
Address “R. 104,” care e AMERICAN LU LUMBERMAN. 


HAVE A FAIR JOB BUT LOOKING FOR 
Letter one. Increased business from $20,00U to $80,000 in 
two years. Handled management and office. Thirteen years 
in manufacturing and selling lumber. Will be glad to corre- 
spond with anyone in a of such a man. 

- - Address . 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


° yg AS 
Manager, of department store, or line of stores. 
experience. 

Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 


Experienced lumberman. Good reference. 
Address “D, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. _ When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 














15 years’ 


“—D. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—POSITION IN FIRST CLASS RETAIL 
Yard. Five years’ experience as shipping clerk and yard 
foreman at mills. Age 35. Married. Strictly temperate. 
Employed at present., Better living conditions object of mak- 
ing change. Middle West preferred. 

Address “C, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
19 years with large wholesale lumber firm in full charge of 
Rooks and Office. = selling out. Excellent references. 
A.ldress . 18.” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


MILL rye WANTS POSITION 
18 years’ experience. Married. A No. 1 reference. 
ROX No. 101, Gardner, West Virginia. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Sales Mgr. or Traveling Buyer or Inspector of Yellow Pine. 
For 15 years’ exp. Best Reference. For particulars write 

“C, 20." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A NO. 1 MILL MAN 
Wants steady position with up to date mill, as Superin- 
tendent or detail man. Extensive experience with some of 
the best mills in the South. Capable and thorough, especially 
trained in handling large contracts of fine interior trim. 
_Address “CC. 21,” cate AMERICAN \N_LUMBERMAN, _ 


~ BOOKKEEPER NOT SUBJECT TO DRAFT 
Position with mill. Ven years’ experience in lumber and com- 
missary accounting, both pine and hardwood; 32 years old, 
married. 
“B,.8d,.” 


Address 
EXPERIENCED BUYER 
Personally acquainted with all mills in Miss. and Ala. wants 
connection with reliable concern, commission or salary basis. 
Address BOX 643, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


RAILROAD OPERATING OFFICIAL 
Of demonstrated ability and integrity wishes to communicate 
with owners of industrial railroads, not now operated as com- 
mon carriers, with a view of organizing and operating such 
propertics to mutual advantage. Purchase on equitable 
terms will be rr and operation insured. 
Address . 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















sare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











LUMBER WANTED 


5 Cars 4/4" Log Run ape walang 

3 Buckey: 

“ets “No. 2 Common e S. W. Chestnut 
:. = “1s & 2s Chestnut 

5H.“ + & “8. W. White Oak 

5 “ ‘No. 2 Common White Oak 


Quote F. O. B. your Mill. 
W. R. LOCKE LUMBER co, 
Huntington, W. Va. 





10 CARS 1” SAP GUM 
75% FAS 
25% No. 1 Com. 


7 cars 1” Plain Sycamore Log Run 
4 cars 14%” Plain Sycamore Log Run 
5 cars 1” Sou. Soft Maple Log Run 
8 cars 2” Sou. Soft Maple Log Run 


Can use maple dry or green 
CHISCA LUMBER CO. Memphis, Tenn. 


FROM OCTOBER 15th TO DECEMBER Ist 
Our buyer will be located in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas and will be pleased to entertain prop- 
ositions covering our 1918 requirements in yellow pine anid 


cypress, 
THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


THE AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL COMPANY 
Of Evart, Michigan, are in the market for 7/4 White Ash. 
firsts and seconds, 12’ to 20’ in length. 


WANTED—LOCUST 
1%x1%, 28, 34 and 38” long. Also Turned Locust, 13¢x32 
and 36 and 14x26. 











Car lots or less f. o. b. your station. Name price and 
time of delivery. E. W. VANDERBILT, 
126 Liberty Street, New York City. 








WANTED 
& 8-4 green Log Run Soft Maple. 
dry Com. & Bet. Sap Gum. 
g Run Plain Sawed Sycamore. 
& 5-4 Log Run Quartered Sycamor 
CHISCA LUMBER CO. Memphis, Tenn. 





SAW MILL MANAGER 
With technical education as mechanical and civil engineer, 
who has had 25 years’ practical experience in management 
of large sawmills in the South, is open for position. Thor- 
oughly competent, sober and reliable. 
Address “C, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASSISTANT TO REPRESENTATIVE 
Of wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber, millwork, wall 
board or other building lines. Thoroughly posted. All office 
work, or call on trade part time or drum up trade by mail. 
Good correspondent. 
Address “DP. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


I AM READY TO TAKE A POSITION 
With a good lumber firm. Several years’ experience in the 
retail line yard business, Managing etc. Single—thirty-five 
years of age. College education. Can go at once—any 
direction. 
Address “D. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LATH MILL TO OPERATE 
By a maa < D. 35 * 
Address 35,” ¢ 


WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In any branch of saw mill or timber work. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Best of references, and guaranteed service. 
Ready for work Nov. Ist. 
Address BOX 336, Iowa City, Iowa. 


EXPERT LUMBER MFG. NOW LOCATED 
In a foreign country desires to return to the States, is open 
for a proposition from reliable firms: 1st, to operate mill 
on contract; 2nd, superintendent; 3rd, filer. Have had 20 
years’ experience mfg. of Ibr. in Ngrth, South, West and for- 
eign countries. High | oe reference. 

Address . 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











LUMBER WANTED. 

300 M feet 4/4” S. W. Chestnut. 

200 M feet 5/4” S. W. Chestnut. 

150 M feet 6/4” S. W. Chestnut. 

1,000,000 feet 4/4” No. 2 Com. Birch. 

50 Carloads Birch, Beech or Hard Maple, Sound stock, S28 

to %” and cut 22 y,” long 
THE GORHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
ears 4/4” Log Kun buckeye 
cars 4/4” Lug Run Basswood 
ears 4/4” No. 3 Common Plain Oak 
cars 4/4” No. 3 Common Chestnut 
ears 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain White Oak 

DU LMEIER BROTHERS & CO., 

Wade St. & McLean Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
The following : 

4/4 to 12/4 Log Run White Pine. 

4/4, 5/4, 6/4 No. 3 Com. Poplar, Basswood, Buckeye, Chest- 
nut, Gum, Spruce, —_— — Pine, Rough Dressed and Re- 
sawn. Send us your off 

AM ERICAN L UMRER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS GUN STOCKS 
He wants them at once. We are making them for him. 
Will you do your part to help win the war? We want 2,500 
car loads of Black Walnut Logs. We pay spot cash at loading 
point. You can telephone us. 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO., INC., New Albany, Ind. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 
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POSITION WANTED. 
As Asst. Manager and Auditor for lumber firm, by thoroughly 
experienced lumberman and Accountant. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Know the business from Stump to Car and can 
furnish best of references. Will not consider less than 
$3,600.00 per year. 
Address “B. W. A.,”? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws; second to none at all this work. 
Address “L. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SHIPPING CLERK WANTS POSITION 
Experienced Yellow Pine Shipping Clerk wants position. 
Exempt from Draft. 

Address _ 








“B. 1,” care AME RICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS LUMBER SALES MGR., 
Or road salesman, highest references, thirty-nine years of 
age, married, where cn ti and responsibility count; 
prefer New York State. 7, to start with, $2,000. 
Address 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
— manager or auditor. Nine years’ experience in lumber 
omce, 

Address 


CIRCULAR FILER WANTS POSITION 
As round saw filer, or helper on bands; 15 years’ experience 
on circulars, 2 on bands; married, age 36, sober and steady. 
Can saw. Go anywhere. 
Address “A. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS LUMBER ACCOUNTANT. 
Fifteen years’ experience. No novice. Gilt edge references. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Can accept at once. Salary $150.00 
to start. BOX 104, Morgan City, La. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 


—— years’ experience; A-No. 1 references. Can come 
at once 
___ Address ey yin eee M. . GARRETT, Denmar, W. - Va. 
LUMBERMAN WI WITH / ROAD AND RETAIL 


Experience desires position with govd mill or retail yard. Not 
afraid to work. References furnished. 
Address “A, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Fifteen years’ experlence as bead ears ; A No. 1 reierences; 
work guaranteed. Can come As one D. 
128 High St., Maryville, ‘ Tenn, — 


WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS MAN, POSIT! ION 
As sawmill foreman or supt. Know the working and. con- 
struction of sawmills in every detail. Handle any labor. 
Married. Sober. Have good reference. Now employed. 

P. O. BOX 804, Hammond, La. 





“A, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED—BLACK WALNUT 1” THICK 
1x8” and up wide by 8’ and oy S long 1 & 2s, also Selects. 
In lots of ag ft. or more. Pay Cash. 
. L. EDWARDS LUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED—VENEER FOR BOXES 
We are in the market for Gum veneer for wirebound boxes, 
ve” and 4%”. CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








AEROPLANE SPRUCE 
We want several curs straight grained, 
_ dry, clear spruce for immediate shipment 
2, 3, and 4” thick—50% over 2’ 
5” up wide —preferably wider 
10’ “* long —60% 18’ up 
Use night letter wires. Quuvte in detail. 
IMPERIAL COMPANY, 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. S. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC. FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, "widths, lengths, quan- 
et lowest prices. Do vou want codperation or representa 


tion in Eastern org 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous other 
things which they will sell cheap. A small advertisemen! 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you cov 
siderable money should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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WANTED—TO BUY A HOG 2 
With 12x12 opening. Must be in first class condition. Name 
lowest price and give make in first letter. Address 
kG OTLAND LUMBER CO., INC., Ravenswood, La. 


WANTED—66” x 16’ HIGH PRESSURE 
Tubular Boiler. Must be good for 125% steam pressure 
Hartford Inspection 

THE EMORY RIVER LUMBER CoO., Pilot Mountain, Tenn. 


YOU READ THESE ADS 

So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 

lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise ? 

Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 

be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, I. 
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